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PREFACE 


The study of Modern Period of Indian history did not 
attract Indian scholars till about the end of the third decade of 
this century. Lack of archival material and perhaps restraints 
on the freedom of expression, inhibited independent analysis 
and unbiased interpretation of events relating to the establish¬ 
ment of British rule in India and the manner in which it 
maintained hold on the subject people. However, since the 
thirtees, many specialised studies on aspects of political domi¬ 
nation and facts of administation have been undertaken, and 
in consequence* a very wide spectrum of the history of two 
centuries before independence has been exposed. These studies 
have revealed the process of rapid decline' of the Mughal 
Empire, disintegration of the Maratha Confederacy, collapse 
of the Mysore kingdom and independence of the Sikh state 
along with the destruction of other local sovereignties with the 
extinction of a strong central authority. Many Indian scholars 
have made special studies of the administration of various 
Governor-Generalships or examined the nature of constitu¬ 
tional and administrative changes. Also some books have 
discussed the socio-economic developments, along with cultural 
movements in the nineteenth century. Recently attention has 
been directed to the study of freedom movement, which culmi¬ 
nated in the independence of India from British sway. In this 
manner during the last thirty or forty years there has been vast 
accumulation of knowledge of various phases of the history of 
India from the death of Anrangzeb to the day of independence. 
But unfortunately very little has been attempted to present a 
picture of these centuries as a whole, and students and general 
readers have to depend largely on books written by English 
scholars which present mainly the British view of how their 
empire extended over India. What was the reaction of 
the Indian people or in what manner alien despotism affected 
them, in their social, economic or cultural pursuits find no 
answer in these works. This lack of a history of Indian people 
in the modern period written from an Indian viewpoint, has 
prompted me to make this venture, for I feel that writing 
general histories based on researches conducted so far, is no 
less worthy than exhaustive research in a limited field. 
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To me, the story of the last two hundred years reflects the* 
interplay of two contrary forces of bondage and freedom. 
Every action has its reaction. At every stage British moves to 
bring different areas of this land under their sway met with 
stout resistance from their rulers, and subsequent to their dis* 
comfiture, opposition was led the local chiefs, landlords or 
other aristocratic elements. So much so that upto the time of 
the Revolt of 1857, the British had to encoimter vehement 
opposition and did not succeed in establishing their empire 
without struggle. Similarly their administrative measures and 
even beneficent activities in the social or cultural fields met with 
sullen resentmei^ and even stout resistance from the people. 
Yet the alien empire continued its steady progress and, by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the whole of India was 
brought into bondage. In this volume has been narrated the 
story of this process and the factors which facilitated foreign 
rule have been analysed. This first volume ends with the Revolt 
of 1857, which marks the finale of the episode of violent resis¬ 
tance by the old order. The second volume will discuss the 
forces which initiated the movement for freedom by non¬ 
violent methods adopted by the new middle class and the 
common people ending in the independence of the country 
from alien despotism. The first volume is entitled Bondage, 
and the second will be Freedom. 

In my analysis of the factors governing the history of this 
long period I have been objective and have without prejudice 
made an assessment of the achievements, toth beneficient and 
injurious, of British rule. However, these have been viewed 
from the angle of their impact on the economic, social, cultural 
and political status of t^e Indian people. I hope this study 
will be of benefit to advanced students in our Universities and 
general readers, both in India and abroad. 

I have used a number of books on various aspects by 
learned authors, both Indian and foreign, to whom 1 am 
grateful. But the views and interpretations are my own, and 
I take full responsibility for them. 


Allahabad, 
March 12, 1977. 


Bisheshwar Prasad 
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THE DECLINE OF T.IE MUGHAL EMlPlRE 

AND ITS DISINTEGRATION 


The empire built by Akbar in the sixteenth century flourished 
under his two immediate successors and in the ealry years of 
Aurangzeb's reign had attained its widest expanse. This political 
structure depended for its stability on the support of diverse 
elements of the community, military strength of the central 
authority, cultural fusion between the Hindus of India and the 
Muslims coming from Persia and Central Asia and economic 
prosperity arising from the progress in industry and foreign 
trade. Akbar’s Catholicism had made the Rajputs the instru¬ 
ments of his expanding empire. His revenue system moderate 
in impost, had helped to extend cultivation which brought riches- 
to the government and a margin of surplus to the agriculturist. 
He had organised the administration on the basis of bureaucrapy* 
controlled by the supreme head of the state and looking up to him 
for inspiration, guidance and promotion. Akbar*s state, highly 
centralised as it was depended for its ^maintenance on the 
character of the ruler, efficiency of the machinery of government 
and the consciousness of homogeneiy of interests between the 
rulers and the ruled. Religious toleration was the keynote of 
Akbar's policy, and so long as his successors gave the appear¬ 
ance of impartiality in the matter of faith, the willing submission 
to the Mughal Emperor was a recognised fact. 

The empire had dominated eternal forces of disintegration 
for the time and sentiments of local autonomy had yielded before 
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tHe compelling motive of unity of India. But this unity hang by 
the slender thread of the personality of the ruler, and when 
Shahjahan*s illness sounded the trumpet for a war of succession 
which brought Aurangzeb to the fore, the ruler had identified 
himself with the forces of orthodoxy, religious persecution and 
inequality of status between the subjects on the basis of religion. 
The conflict for the throne among the royal princes had also 
tended to transform the character of the bureaucracy which was 
now divided between the supporters of the two or more contend¬ 
ing rivals, and factiousness raised its head at the centre. Efficiency, 
which is the basis of bureaucracy, was thereby demolished and a 
fatal weakness set into the central government which, in the 
subsequent reigns, brought the Mughal Empire to its doom. 
Aurangzeb's policy further helped to shake confidence in the 
central authority and, in his reign the Rajputs, the Marathas, 
the Jats, the Sikhs and many other local elements sought their 
independence and thus set into motion the forces of disinte* 
gration and regional autonomy. 


Even in the days of Akbar, the desire for the integration of 
Deccan and the southern territories with the Mughal Empire had 
found expression in the despatch of armed forces against the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar. The process thus begun continued 
during the reigns of his successors when the imperial princes, 
Khurram or Aurangzeb, and the great generals like Mahabat 
Khan, spent long years in the south seeking to subdue the 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golcunda. Aurangzeb, both before his 


accession to the throne and thereafter, endeavoured constantly 
to extend the imperial sway to the farthest extremity in the south. 
Bijapur and Golcunda botl^feli to him and his empire embraced 
the whole of India but for the southernmost tip. But this 
southern enterprise raised new problems for the Emperor, in so 
far as the prolonged war dislocated the finances, weakened 4he 
north-western defences and led to the relaxation of central 
control. The war against Bijapur helped to raise a new danger 
to the Mughal Empire in the shape of emergence of the 
Marathas as a political force. Shahji Bhonsle succeeded in 
enlarging his jagir and carrying on hostilities against the Muahals 
as a partisan of the Sultan of Bijapur. Hh son, the renowned 
ahivaji, increased the possessions farther and organised a strong 
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arsiy and developed a new techniqiie of warfaie eminently suited 
to the terrain. His frequent raids on the imperial army brought 
him fresh resources to develop his strength and» by rousing 
the religious and patriotic sentiments of the people inhabiting 
the mountainous region and the costal belt of Konkan, he soon 
succeeded in establishing a kingdom based on the principle of 
regional autonomy and protection of the Hindu faith then in 
danger of being assailed by the orthodox leanings of the 
Emperor. Aurangzeb’s policy of non>conciliation widened the 
rift and brought greater support to the infant Maratha state, 
both within its territories and outside among the Hindu chiefs. 
ShivijPs death did not bring relief to the Emperor, for his 
intolerance and obstinacy stiffened resistance and converted the 
conflict into a popular struggle for freedom and helped to make 
the Marathas conscious of their separate identity. 

Similarly Aurangzeb's behaviour towards the Rajput princes 
of Marwar and Me war was calculated to heighten opposition to 
the central authority and encourage tendencies of separative 
localism. The valiant Rajputs, lions under the throne, resented 
the imposition of the jazya, the desecration and demolition of 
some Hindu temples and the high handed treatment of the son 
of Ajit Singh of Jodhpur t and when the Emperor invaded 
Mewar, the none-too long dormant volcano of Rajput indepen¬ 
dence burst into explosion and excited revolts and disorders in 
such close vicinity to the capital. Aurangzeb had also raised a 
fresh enemy to peace and central unity in the Panjab by his 
intolerant attitude towards the followers of Guru Nanak. The 
cruel assassination of Guru Tegh Bahadur, on grounds of his 
religious beliefs, roused the anger of the sturdy, wailike peasantry 
of the middle Panjab, which rallied to a man under the 
banner of Guru Govind Singh and raised a mighty opposition 
to the imperial authority, almost wrecking its foundations in the 
north. The example of the Sikhs and the Rajputs was followed 
by the Satnamis and the Jats. And at a time when the Emperor 
was engaged in the south against the Marathas, and himself 
Ebbing out far from his capital, the risings in the north failed 
to be crushed. The result was an epidemic of local risings 
elsewhere and a clear demonstration of the weakness of central 
power and its inability to maintain peace and order, the sole 
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basis of its authority and the loyalty of the people. This 
glaring weakness was also reflected in the actions of provincial 
governors and military bureaucracy. ' 

Akbar had introduced a new theory of sovereignty, divine in 
origin, which was in sharp contrast to the ‘*human compro¬ 
mise”, “a hegemony exercised by the leading chieftain of the 
tribe*', which was a characteristic of the Afghan system. The 
Mughals had also initiated the principle, in the words of 
Dr. Saran, that "the person of the monarch was sacrosanct, 
hampered by no limitations like the Lodi monarchy and placed 
by the Divine will on a position of such towering eminence that 
even the highest chiefs and Amirs could never presume or venture 
to aspire to it”. The new empire had for its aim the care of the 
'health of the body politic*, the insurance of the happness of the 
people and the strength and prosperity of the political organisa¬ 
tion and the community, respectively. The conception of state 
was that of an absolute monarchy, but a benevolent one all the 
same. The whole power of the state was concentrated in the 
monarch, who was the fountain of justice and source of ail 
authority. In this dispensation, the provincial governors, the 
chiefs and officers, all exercised delegated authority and 
depended for their effectiveness on the will of the monarch. For 
administrative convenience, the empire was divided into 
provinces and sub-provinces and placed under the control of 
officers called Subedars, Faujdars etc. The provincial governor, 
Subedar, Nazim or Sipab-i-Salar, as he was variously styled, 
was appointed by the ruler for a term of years and was 
accountable to the centraf government for his actions. He was 
periodically changed and a strong check, both internal and 
external, existed to keep him on the straight path of rectitude 
and loyalty. Any remissness in his treatment of the subjects or 
any symptom of neglect of obedience to the central power 
was visted with prompt punishment. Thus in the days 
of Mugahal prosperity, the provincial governors were the 
instruments of unity and agents of the central government to 
keep in check the fissiparous tendencies of regional autonomy. 
The system, however, depended for its efficiency and stability on 
the emotional factor of respect for the crown and awe of thn 
imperial power. At the close of Aurangzeb's reigh, ev ents 
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oonsjxired to weaken this emotional foundation; and the 
provincial governors began to dream of their independence in the 
Pew' atmosphere of rebellions, peacelessness and imperial 
fhebleness, 

Aurangzeb's prolonged absence from his capital in the south 
and his failure to subdue the Maratha revolts loosened the fabric 
of central government. Provincial governors ceased to have 
fear or respect for Delhi, and most of them became independent, 
all blit in name. We are tdld that in the last few years of 
Aurangzeb's reign, provincial revenues had failed to reach the 
capital, and only Bengal governor was remitting them to the 
Emperor which enabled him to finance the war in the Deccan. 
This situation was further aggravated by the death of the last 
great Mughal Emperor in 1707, when a war of succession among 
his sons raised the credit of the nobles and officers of the state 
whose support each contending claimant was wooing and willing 
to pay high price for it. The court and provincial satrapies 
were divided in their allegiance: and in the inevitable confusion 
and weakness of imperial authority during the period of war 
and immediately thereafter, local officers and chiefs found a 
new opportunity to entrench their position and assert greater 
autonomy. And when Bahadur Shah emerged successful from 
the fiery ordeal, he succeeded to a throne which had lost its 
lustre and whose glamour no longer evoked spontaneous loyalty 
and obedience in all parts of the vast empire. His dependence 
on a party of nobles for support, the destruction of many valiant 
and devoted servants of the crown and the eagerness of provincial 
governors, the Rajput princes and the Marathas to enlarge 
the zone of their freedom contributed further to the weakness of 
his reign. 

Immediately after his victory over* Prince Azam Shah in the 
battle of Jajau, Bahadur Shah conferred new titles and higher 
ranks on his supporters, Munim Khan and his son Naim Khan, 
because of their services, being the greatest beneficiaries, the 
former being appointed Wazir. However, the new Emperor, 
because of his oonciliatory nature, did not assume a merely 
partisan role and was prompt in inviting to his court the asso¬ 
ciates of his rival and not only forgiving them for their 
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opposition to him but also giving them their due place in the 
government. Asad Khan, the Wazir of Aurangzeb, was o£(ered 
a new office of Wakil-i-Mutlaq and his son Zulfiqar Khan was 
made the Bakhshi. In thus investing the office of chief minister- 
ship in two persons, howsoever the functions of the two might 
have been allocated, Bahadur Shah opened the floodgates of 
intrigue and contest for supreme power in the government. 
This compromise, quite in keeping with the nature of the new 
Emperor, gave birth to a tradition which was pregnant with 
potentialities of harm. The rivalry of Munim Khan and Asad 
Khan, however, was relieved for the time being by sending the 
to Delhi and by heaping on him a further appointment of 
latter governor of that city. Asad's family had also been in posse¬ 
ssion of the Subadari of the Deccan, to which the Wakil-i-Mutlaq 
and his son clung and ultimately made an almost independent 
possession of theirs. 

In the short reign of Bahadur Shah, the empire was not 
convulsed by many risings, and the one in Rajputana by Ajit 
Singh of Jodhpur was settled amicably, while the Sikhs in Panjab 
under their leader Guru Banda suffered military reverses. The 
Emperor was able to maintain an adequate force under his 
command, and as yet the imperial order was loyally obeyed and 
contingents poured in from various parts of the country when 
occasion demanded their participation in imperial wars. But 
the attitude of the Rajput princes, who were no longer happy 
with the trend of affairs at the capital, the thinly veiled indepen¬ 
dence of the distant governors who were keen to establish their 
permanent dynastic rule, and the defiance with which the Sikhs, 
so close to Delhi in a strategic area, treated the central authority, 
signified the emergence of centrifugal tendencies and lack of 
respect and fear for the Emperor and his government. 

Bahadur Shah was at Lahore when he fell ill and his life was 
despaired. His sons were with him and immediately they 
commenced preparations for fighting for the throne. Each one 
of them began to recruit troops and woo partisans by promises 
of office, rewards and prospects of plunder of the wealth of his 
rival. This competition led to the appreciation of nobility, and 
the scheming ones among them, like the Wazir or Zulfiqar, 
found their chance of raising his protege to the throne and 
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goveraing the country through him as a screen to hide his 
purposes. The princes in their greed for the crown did not 
observe even the common filial affection and left the Emperor to 
die alone, though not without posting their agents to report the 
news to them. Irwine has very graphically described the 
situation. '*The poor old Emperor left in spite of all worldly 
state, to die alone, his four sons being unable to stifle their 
hostility and their greed for his succession, even until the breath 
was out of their father's body. Nay, the dead body lay 
unheeded fully a month before it was sent off from Lahore for 
burial at Delhi”. His death on 27th January, 1712 removed the 
last of the great Mughals, whose reign may be characterised as 
successful. Inspite of his generous liberality and reluctance 
to refuse, which in a way destroyed ‘‘all system” in the order of 
mansabdars, he had maintained “the dignity of the Empire”; 
and, as Irwine says, “having selected a competent Wazir and 
other great officials, he left them to carry on their duties without 
intriguing against them himself or allowing others to do so. 
Unauthorised interference in public affairs was sternly 
discouraged”. He was a great soldier and took delight in leading 
the camp life, having almost an aversion to living in a house. 
This enabled him to know the country and deterred hostility 
against him. The Rajputs, Sikhs or Jats were unable to wreck 
the empire and were easily conciliated or crushed. His death 
removed the last restraint on the forces of disintegration; and his 
successors by their conduct brought ruin to the empire and all 
that it stood for in India. 

The fratricidal war for succession brought Jahandar Shah, the 
eldest son, to the throne. He was then fifty-two years of age 
and had been helped in his success by Zulfiqar Khan, who 
played the most leading role in the destruction of his rival 
brothers. The victor celebrated his success by making pew 
appointments and distributing largesses to his adherents. 
Zulfiqar naturally became the chief minister, his father Asad 
Khan retaining the title of Wakil-i-Mutlaq. The friends of 
Zulfiqar were introduced into other high offices. The new reign, 
unlike that of the preceding one, did not stop with merely 
rewarding the friends, but also took to execution, imprisonment 
and confiscation of property of those who had joined the 
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vanquished piiooes. And thousands of sddiers were compelled 
to march east to Bihar and Bengal and nurse feeltngs 
grievance in the eastern provinces. Thus the new Waztr fortified 
his position by surrounding himself with his supporters and 
eliminated opposition by destroying the unfriendly ones. And 
Jahandar Shah let the minister assume this big role by neglecting 
all the state affairs. 

The new Emperor moved to Delhi and the next few months 
in the capital **were given up to dissipation*’, as Irwine puts it, 
and the city “for a time fell under the domination of the Lord 
of Misrule. Grand illuminations took place three times in every 

month.so much oil was used that it rose to be half a seer 

weight the Rupee ; then all the oil being expended, they had 
recourse to clarified butter until it, too, ceased to be procurable. 
Grain also grew very dear.” Jahandar Shah, in his infatuation 
for a lowbred courtesan Lai Kunwar who was his favourite 
mistress, indulged in acts which for their impropriety, indecency 
and even cruelty, were unprecedented and helped considerably 
to bring down the prestige of royalty. Lai Kunwar’s relations 
were admitted to the ranks of nobility and on her were 
showered the riches of the empire. The Emperor did not even 
desist from visiting the vegetable market in her company in a 
bullock cart and exposing himself to the abuses of the women 
selling vegetables. On one of them, Zuhra, was bestowed high 
rank and jagirs were assigned to her ; and her retinue came into 
clash with that of Chin Qilich Khan (later Nizam*ul*mulk) 
causing serious offence to the older nubility. Lai Kunwar's 
behaviour and her hold over the king caused anger and estrange¬ 
ment in the royal family*. The lack of decorum which the 
Emperor exhibited in the company of this concubine and her 
relations, the low musicians who gathered every night to drink 
with the Emperor in the palace, created a strong feeling of 
resentment and all respect or fear ceased for the monarch. The 
nobles and men of position shunned his company. 

But the Emperor was not alone in introducing chaos and 
disaffection. The Wazir, Zulfiqar Khan, also followed suit and 
left most of his official work to a favourite Subhag Chand who 
by his over-bearingness offended all and sundry. To add to 
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the difficulties of the state a feud developed between Zulfiqar 
and Khao Jahan Kokaltash Khan, the foster-brother of 
Jahandar Shah, who exploited the Emperor's affection for him 
to supplant the former in the minbtership. All this was 
happening at the capital, aggravating weakness of the central 
authority, when in Bengal Farrukhsiyar, the nephew of the 
Emperor, was raising the banner of revolt. Not long after the 
death of Bahadur Shah, thus, a new war of succession was again 
looming large on the horizon, bringing in its train fresh forces 
of decay and disintegration. Farrukhsiyar had control of the 
resources of the eastern provinces, the support of the Sayyad 
brothers. Abdullah Khan and Husain AH Khan, who held the 
governorships of Allahabad and Bihar, and the sympathy of all 
those at the court who felt the humiliation and disgust of serving 
under an Emperor whose actions and character had brought 
shame to the empire. This combination was too strong for the 
partisans of Jahandar Shah, who had neither military strength 
nor moral prestige, and the result was his defeat near Agra. 
The Emperor fled to Delhi to seek refuge with Zulfiqar Khan 
and his father, who for their own ends surrendered him to 
Farrukhsiyar. Thus came to an end the reign of a king whom 
no one respected and who had greatly lowered the prestige of 
monarchy. 

The new young ruler had gained the crown mainly owing, 
to the ardent support of the two Sayyad brothers, who naturally 
aspired not only to the highest office of the Wazir of the empire 
but also to the eventual control of the entire administration and 
the Emperor. In the usual distribiition of offices and appoint¬ 
ments to the governorships their partisans were largely favoured. 
They soon succeeded in ousting Zulfiqar and his father Asad 
when Farrukhsiyar contrived the n^urder of the old Wazir. 
Abdullah Khan assumed supreme power and that led to the 
formation of a hostile party at the court composed of Mir 
Jumla and other nobles of foreign descent. The haughty 
demeanour of the Sayyads and their strength made even the 
Emperor forget his obligation to them and lent his support to 
the intrigues against the chief minister and his brother. The reign 
of Farrukhsiyar, short as it was, thus became one continuous 
atruggle between the parties at court for power, in which the 
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Sayyads had the better of their rivals, and the Emperor had to* 
pay the price of his ingratitude by losing the crown and the head 
which wore it. The result was that power finally and firmly* 
passed into the hands of the Sayyad brothers who raised three 
rulers in succession within a span of a year and strode mightily 
over the empire. The last of these was Prince Roshan Akhtar, 
a grandson of Bahadur Shah, who ascended the throne on 
September 28, 1719, under the title of Muhammad Shah, This 
change of sovereign, however, involved no alteration in the* 
position of the king-makers, Abdullah Khan and his brother 
Husain Ali Khan, whose nominees surrounded the Emperor and 
manned the chief offices in the state. 

The Sayyad brothers were not destined to enjoy their supreme 
position for long. Their haughtiness had raised a faction at the 
court hostile to them and this group silently gained the confi¬ 
dence of the Emperor. The opposition was composed largely 
of the Mughal nobility, Turanis or Tranis by extraction, though 
the support of some Rajput princes and men like Girdhar 
Bahadur was not lacking. Abdullah Khan had become odious 
by his fondness for one Ratan Chand who sold offices for his 
profit, while Husain Ali Khan had offended the court nobles and 
royal princesses by his harsh tratment and superciliousness. The 
nemesis was not far distant. The news of Rajput risings and 
the rebellious inclinations of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had fled from 
Malwa to the Deccan, led Husain Ali to order a royal march to 
the Deccan by way of Rajputana, But even before the 
cavalcade had left the precincts of Agra, he was murdered not 
without the connivance of Muhammad Shah. This incident 
enraged Abdullah Khan, who«organised a hostile force at Delhi 
and took out a royal prince, Muhammad Ibrahim in whose 
name the khutba was read. But his triumph was short lived. 
He was defeated, imprisoned and later after two years assas* 
sinated. Thus within a year of Muhammad Shah*8 accession to 
the throne, he was freed from the incubus of the Sayyads to lead 
a life of dissipation and fall under the evil influenc of 
unprincipled courtiers and ambitious and corrupt women, so that 
powerful, honest and efficient nobles like the Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
had to leave the court in disgust and establish their all but 
independent states in the provinces. 
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Thus, in the first twenty years of the 18 th century, the* 
symptoms of decline and decay in the structure of the Mughal 
Empire were apparent. The risings of the Jats, Satnamis and 
Sikhs in the reign of Aurangzeb had indicated a spirit of 
defiance and lack of awe for the central authority, as well as the 
tendency towards the establishment of local sovereign political 
organisations. “The rise in Maharashtra”, in the words of 
Satish Chandra, “of a powerful movement aimed at regional 
independence created for the Mughals a problem which was not 
purely regional in its implications. A successful defiance of the- 
Mughal authority by the Marathas not only militated against 
the principle of all-India Timurid monarchy but might well 
upset the delicate alliance of the Muslims and the Hindus in the 
nobility”. A crisis had arisen in the jagirdari system, and the 
entire fabric of mansabdari system of nobility which was 
woven as the base for a centralised strong monarchy was- 
crumbling. The economic situation was none the better. 
Financial breakdown was fast assuming the form of a major 
evil from the effects of which the central government and* 
the military system, based on the institution of nobility, could 
not escape. Agriculture alone could not supply the much 
needed financial stability and the recurrent wars had affected 
cultivation also. A revolution in trade and industry alone 
could rehabilitate economy and provide strength to the empire, 
but the social system, lack of external sense of the rulers and 
the absolute bankruptcy of leadership made any radical change 
impossible. Nonetheless, inspite of these fundamental weak¬ 
nesses, we may agree with Satish Chandra, that “the Mugha! 
empire was still a powerful and vigorous military and adminis¬ 
trative machinery”, on the death of Aurangzeb. Even in 1720, 
despite the succession of weak rulers and the intrigues of 
nobility, the empire had not lost its glos*s and its prestige was 
still a factor to be reckoned with. Mughal artillery was- 
still feared and the administration in Northern India, the heart 
of the empire, had not lost its vigour, “The Mughal dynasty 
still retained a powerful hold on the mind and imagination of 
the people.” The Marathas were strong in the Deccan,' but the 
north had not yet been the victim of their aggression, while the 
Rajputs were not completely estranged from the empire. The 
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■decline had set in, but a ruler gifted with character, foresight, 
political acumen and a will to be strong might have retrieved 
the situation, which though deplorable was not yet completely 
Jost, and saved the empire from further rot, The eradication 
of the Sayyad brothers by the combination of nobility loyal to 
the Emperor augured well for the future. But Muhammad Shah 
was not the person to rise to the occasion, and in his reign, 
which unfortunately was long, the decline developed into disinte¬ 
gration, and on his death, the mighty Mughal Empire, the 
strong centralised monarchy which had made a bid to give 
political, economic and cultural unity to India was parcelled out 
into numerous regional sovereignties, and the country was once 
again divided and rapidly moving towards the abyss of distinte- 
gration and foreign domination. 

THE DISINTEGRATION 

Muhammad Shah was freed from the tutelage and selfish 
domination of the Sayyad brothers by the active support of a 
strong section of nobility headed by the Nizam ul-mulk. The 
Rajput princes were favourable to him and the Marathas were 
not hostile. There was no immediate danger on the north-west 
frontier. The provincial governors had not yet dared to break 
away from their allegiance to the Emperor, even though they 
were conscious of the fast growing weakness of the central 
authority. The prospects were not bleak for the empire to 
subsist and maintain itself by holding together its diverse parts 
and working for the prosperity of the people. But the new 
young Emperor was not, by his character or training, the person 
who could provide the spark of life or inspire conhdence in the 
strength of the central organism. In the absence of a guiding 
hand, endowed with wisdom, vigour and devotion, the alter¬ 
native was distintegration and decay of the body politic. This 
process which began immediately with the liberation of the new 
Emperor was completed by two foreign invasions from the north 
and the intrusion of the Europeans in the south, in the life time 
of the pleasure-seeking, politically imbecile Muhammad Shah. 

The ascendancy of the Sayyad brothers had introduced the 
principale of all-controlling Wazirship, which determined the 
policy of the state and kept the Emperor in tutelage, howsoever 
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vetl^. Their death did not alter the position, which was rather 
strengthened owing to the character of Muhammad Shah, who- 
was fickle-minded, irresoulute and inattentive to the obligations of 
his office. In consequence, the power and authority of tho 
Wazir or chief minister had considerably increased. The vacuum 
created by the elimination of Sayyads was filled by the appoint¬ 
ment of Amin Khan, the joint leader of the anti-Sayyad faction. 
His cousin. Chin Qilich Khan Nizam-ul-mulk was at the time in 
the Deccan, and though ambitious of assuming the high office of 
Wazir, he did not wish to come into conflict with his cousin and 
therefore bided his time in his southern charge. The death of 
Amin Khan, however, opened the way for the Nizam who was. 
invited to assume the high office and revitalise the administration. 
Nizam-ul-mulk reached Delhi on 20th February, 1722, only 
to find that the young Emperor was completely in the- 
grips of his band of favourites and the court was the hotbed of 
corruption and intrigue. The Emperor’s favourite Kukijiu was 
openly receiving bribes, which were reputed to be shared by the- 
ruler. The favourites interfered in administration without res¬ 
traint, while the ^’established rules of business’* were neglected, 
income was dwindling and old nobles were ignored. The empire* 
was moving towards the abyss of decline and only the strong 
hand of a capable Wazir, who would obtain cooperation of the* 
nobility, could save it. The Nizam-ul-mulk was gifted with 
resolution, bravery and suasive tongue, and was an intrepid* 
general. But he did not use his gifts solely in the interest of the 
empire, or devote himself wholly to the service of his master. 
He was attracted more by the governorship of the Deccan where 
his ambition was to establish, not nominally but virtually, an 
independent state. His desire to restore the empire to its earlier 
position of glory and strength was secondary to his attachment 
to the Deccan where he could not tolerate any injury to hia 
position or suffer any relaxation of his stablity. The Nizam soon, 
realised that reform of the central administration was a task 
beyond his powers, paticularly owing to the nature of the 
Empror, the opposition of the favourites and the canker of 
disunity and selfish nobility at the court. There was little to hope 
from the Emperor. Hence he failed to bestow undivided attention 
to the central administration but kept his eye glued to the 



•developments in the Deccan which might affect his position 
there. And it was this fondness for indepradeot parochial 
•existence, this ambition for the southern pro-consulship that set 
into motion the process of disintegration which wrecked central 
authority and brought disruption and chaos in the country. 

The scheme of reform initiated by Nizam-ul-mulk was devised 
'**to restore the efficiency of the administration, and to repair the 
finances of the empire'*. He desired to open service to merit so 
that only capable nobles were employed and army was recruited 
from among the fit soldiers. He was opposed to the farming of 
^revenues and multiplication of jagirs out of the khalisah land. He 
wanted to purge service of corruption and bribery and suggested 
imposition of the jazya. But these proposals for reform were 
not agreeable either to the Emperor or his favourites, and they 
misrepresented the Nizam's motives and characterised his plan 
•as inexpedient and fruitful of injury to the revenues and security 
of the empire. In particular they opposed the reimposition of 
<he jazya, and in this they had the support of Hindu nobility. 
The Emperor was too weak to reject his scheme outright and, 
therefore, adopted the subterfuge of shelving it in reality while 
according his assent to it. The Nizam was in an unenviable 
situation. His effectiveness depended on a purge of the 
administration which was possible, in the absence ot active 
cooperation of the Emperor, only by asserting his strength to 
disperse his enemies** and reduce Muhammad Shah to the position 
of a puppet or even set up a new emperor". But the Nizam 
desisted from this course. This position has been very correctly 
analysed by Satish Chandra when he writes, **The nobility was far 
too heterogenous and internaf jealousies among them too strong 
to permit any individual, however capable he might be, to 
exercise supreme power on their behalf. The only alternative was 
to set up a new dynasty which, in the circumstances, was 
unthinkable". This alternative not being possible, he chose to 
safeguard his position in the south which was now assailed by 
the royal favourites who conspired to deprive him of the Deccan 
and thus break the concentration of vast power in the hands of 
one noble. After the death of Raja Oujar Mai, the Diwan, he 
decided to return to the Deccan which he did after defeating 
Mubariz Khan who had superseded him in his viceroyalty of the 
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Deccan on 11th October, 1724. This date marks the beginning 
<»f the independence of Haiderabad and the break up of the 
Mughal Empire. 

The events in Rajputana and the emergence of the Jats were 
not of less significance. Though the Jats were defeated by Sawai 
Jai Singh at Thun, they were not suppressed and were left to 
build up their strength in subsequent years. The ruler of Jodhpur, 
Ajit Singh, was brought into conflict with the imperialists in 
which trial of strength he lost. But he was pardoned and restored 
to his position mainly because the central authority had not the 
means of effectively suppressing contumacy. However, Jodhpur 
lost its pre-eminence which was seized by the house of Jaipur, 
who maintained pretence of loyalty to the Emperor. Elsewhere 
also, the tendency of defying imperial authority and carving out 
independent principalities continued to be most marked in the 
years following the return of Nizam-ul-mulk to Deccan. In 
Bengal, Murshid Quii Khan dominated the scene, and after his 
death in 1727, his son-in-law, emerging victorious in civil war, 
was recognised as governor by the Emperor. Under Shuja, Bengal 
became almost independent of the central authority and his 
dynasty was securely planted there Similar was the case in 
Awadh, where Saadat Khan, despite orders for his transfer to 
Malwa, entrenched his position as a ruler over whom the fiat of 
imperial power did not prevail. In Gujarat successive governors 
from Haider QuIi Khan to Sarbuland Khan strove to establish their 
defacto rule. In the heart of Northern India,in the Gangetic valley, 
the Afghans had set up their semi-independent rule. Muhammad 
Khan Bangash had established himself at Farrukhabad 
and exercised authority in Allahabad and Bundelkhand. To 
the north of Ganga, the Ruhelas under Ali Muhammad Khan 
were carving out their hegemony by ousting the local zamindars 
and defying the faujdars or courting* their favour alternately. 
And to crown it all, the Marathas had adopted an expansionist 
role, Malwa and Gujarat being the first fields of their new game. 
Thus while “the court remained engaged in factional squabbles, 
and woefully under-estimated the Maratha threat, leaving the 
local governors to cope with the situation as best as they could 
with their own limited resources.the Marathas rapidly esta¬ 

blished themselves in these provinces, and made a bid for their 
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outright annexation’*, writes Satish Chandra. Their presence in 
these provinces was a constant threat to Delhi and source 
danger to the other provinces now emerging into independence. 
All these new developments following in rapid succession in the 
first decade of Muhammad Shah’s reign hastened the disinte¬ 
gration of the empire and demolished the vestiges of a central 
controlling authority. It also led to **a rapid shrinkage in the 
area ufider the actual control of the Mughal Emperor.” 

The years following the exit of Nizam-ul-mulk from the scene 
of Delhi were marked by an increasing attempt by the nobles to 
carve out independent states for themselves. The contagion 
spread to Rajputana as well, where the stronger Rajput princes 
who had been restrained by the powerful central authority from 
aggrandising at the expense of their weak neighbours sought 
to build up their hegemony. The ruler of Jaipur, Sawai Jai 
Singh, was seeking to establish his undisputed sway from the 
Sambhar Lake in the west to Agra in the east and upto the 
Narmada in the south. The Rathor rulers of Jodhpur started 
spreading westwards to the sea by absorbing territories in the 
province of Qujarat. In south-eastern Rajputana, the Jats weie 
gradually emerging as a powerful tribe intent on creating their 
independent principality out of the territories in the vicinity of 
the Mughal capital. Even in the residual territory the zamin- 
dars and Rajas, sensing the weakness of imperial authority and 
the factiousness at the court, were raising their head and defying 
central government. 

The outstanding event of these years was, however, the 
Maratha expansion in Northern India. Beginning with their 
encroachment on Malwa agd Oujarat, where they soon 
succeeded in establishing their predominance, their raids extended 
into other parts north of the Narmada, and even the suburbs of 
Delhi did not escape their visitation. Baji Rao did not spam 
Kamatak and the south either. He desired a controlling hand 
in the Deccan and had even demanded the cession of Haiderabad. 
Possession of Malwa was to form a wedge between the south 
and the north, separating the Deccan from Delhi and isolating 
the Nizam who could neither succour Delhi nor get any help 
from the capital in his emergency. Malwa was to be the jumping 
pOfint for the establishment of Maratha empire. The militarr 
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expedition of Biyi Rao after 1724 and bis diplomatic deal¬ 
ings with the ruler of Jaipur and the nobles of the court all 
were steps in that direction. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if he 
really intended to substitute bis empire for that of the Mughals. 
The task was a stupendous one and beyond the power of Baji 
Rao at the moment. But his actions had a negative effect. 
The grabbing of Malwa and Gujarat, the demands ofchauth 
and sardeshmukhi from the Mughal territories, and the annual 
raids into the northern provinces aggravate the decline of 
central authority, depleted the finances of the empire and reduced 
the prestige of the Emperor.'^ Maratha expedtions created 
alarm at the court and in the semi-independent states. But they 
could not unite to strengthen the empire whose weakness they 
all desired. **Their mutual jealousies and suspicions made the 
forging of a united front a difiEicult task.” The Emperor and 
his advisers showed lack of firmness, and their indecision and 
wavering policies helped to accelerate “the process of disinte¬ 
gration of the political and moral authority of the Emperor”, 
as every individual made a separate deal to save his skin with the 
Marathas. Satish Chandra concludes that “the Maratha 
advance towards north India accentuated the inner problems of 
the empire and hastened its internal decay. For all practical 
purposes, north India became divided into a number of semi¬ 
independent states or principalities, each determining its own 
interest”. 

Maratha designs on Malwa came to a head in the year 
1731-32 when they invaded the province with a large army. 
Muhammad Khan Bangash was unable to meet this force with 
any prospect of success and compromised with the invader by 

agreeing to pay chauth for that province. This amounted to an 
acceptance of Maratha demand and a frank admission of the 
inability of the Mughal government to save this strategic region. 
However, the central government superseded Bangash and 
appointed Jai Singh as governor with increased resources, both 
financial and military. Jai Singh's attitude towards the Peshwa 
had been conciliatory, hence his appointment would signify 
^ that the peace party at the imperial court, headed by Khan-i- 
Dauran, had triumphed and sent the Jaipur ruler to Malwa to 
9 monstrate military strength as a prelude to negotiations for 
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ultimate accommodation with the Marathas. And Jai Singh 
lost no time in achieving this object, for being surrounded by 
Holkar’s forces at Mandsaur and his capital Jaipur being 
threatened by Maratha invasion, he entered into an agreement 
with the Marathas in March 1733 by stipulating to pay 6 lacs 
as indemnity and assigning 28 parganas to meet the chauth. 
This was the thin end of the wedge leading to the complete 
cession of Malwa. 

The Emperor did not confirm the grant, hence the next year, 
the Marathas despatched raiding parties to Rajputana andi 
Bundelkhand which were now in danger. The imperial court 
became alarmed at this threat and in its supineness mustered 
strength to organise three campaigns upto 1735 to drive the 
Marathas back. But the huge assemblage of arms and the 
mighty concentration of nobles and the Rajas under the 
command of Qamruddin and Khan-i-Dauran proved nothing 
better than a mock force. The Mughal armies were too 
cumbersome and slow in movement to be effective against the 
mobile light cavalry of the Marathas. They failed to make any 
impression on the Peshwa*s forces which were strongly entrenched 
in southern Malwa which was a base for their operations in 
Rajputana, Bundelkhand and the northern plains. The court, 
in its inability to expel the Marathas militarily, was divided into- 
two groups, one advocating a policy of peace with the Marathas. 
which was Jai Singh's main plank, and the other demanding 
intensive military action for which resources were lacking, more 
as manoeuvre for power at the court than any earnestness to> 
retrieve central authority and repulse the Deccan invaders,. 
Saadat Khan was the leader of this group and he was in 
communication with the rfizam who was a suspect at the court. 
The Emperor vacillated between one group and the other; and at 
one stage desired to lead the army in person. But no definite action 
was possible and in 1735-36, with the coming of Baji Rao Peshwn 
to the north on the invitation of Jai Singh, peace parleys were 
commenced. Peshwa demanded virtually the cession of the Deccan 
and Malwa which was opposed by Nizam-ul-mulk and the war 
party at the court. The position of the Emperor was not yet 
so weak as to compel him to surrender wholly to the Marathas. 
Thus insipte of the efforts of Jai Singh and Khan-i-Dauran the 
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peace negotiations came to nought and Baji Rao returned to 
Poona from Malwa, intent upon renewing military pressure in 
the next year. For nearly three years, Maratha invasion continued 
demonstrating the utter incapability of Mughal generals to 
hold them in check or drive them back beyond the Narmada. 
Even Delhi was shown to be not safe from their incursions. In 
this predicament Nizam’s assistance was sought, but unaided by 
the rival party at the court and owing to the continuance of the 
traditional method of warfare which could not prove successful 
against the lightning raids of the Maratha light cavalry, even the 
Nizam was unable to stem the tide of Maratha advance. 
Ultimately he succeeded in arranging a temporary peace by the 
Treaty of Bhopal signed on 7th January 1738. The Peshwa by 
this agreement was to get Malwa and an indemnity of SO lakhs 
of rupees. Baji Rao did not gain all he pitched for, but the 
military and diplomatic strength of the Nizam was not negligible 
hence the Peshwa contented himself with this gain for the moment, 
in ths expectation, perhaps, of launching fresh enterprises 
for acquiring hold over the Northern India. But immediately 
the northwest threw out a new enemy whoseStriumphal march into 
India destroyed the remnant of central prestige and hope of the 
re-emergence of Mughal Empire. 

The scourge which visited India came in the form of invasion 
by Nadir Shah, the ruler of Persia, who after acquiring control 
over Afghanistan directed his forces towards Panjab. The Mughal 
Empire was in such a state of desolateness that the invading 
army was offered little resistance on the north-west frontier or 
through its passage across Panjab. Lahore and places to the 
east of it on the way to Delhi fell before the Persians and Nadir 
Shah defeated the Mughal army n^r Karnal. The victor and 
the vanquished Emperors descended od Delhi together, where 
due to some misunderstandings the Shah ordered a carnage and 
ravishment of Delhi. When after three days the holocaust was 
halted, the city presented a look of misery and devastation, and 
the big and the small, the rich and the poor, the old and the 
young, men and women had suffered equally in honour and 
wealth at the hands of the Qizilbashes. Then came news of dark 
clouds gathering to the west of Persia, and Nadir Shah left Delhi 
and the Mughal Empire after bleeding it white and despoiling the 
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royal treasury of its precious jewels, the peacock throne and the 
vast hoardings of gold and silver. No part of the territories was 
lost and externally little apparent damage could be detected. 
But this invasion and the undefended state of the empire exposed 
its hollowness from within. It revealed the depravity and dis> 
loyalty of the nobility, the utter worthlessness of the ruler and 
the woeful decline of morale. The defeat at the hands of Nadir 
Shah exposed the incapacity and lustful luxuriousness of the 
nobles who commanded the army. It showed the inanity of the 
central authority with its factious feuds and impotent jealou;ucs 
in the court circle. This exposure was the deathknell of the 
empire, the central edifice which had kept the centrifugal forces 
in restraint. The consequence was the disintergration of the 
Mughal Empire into a large number of provinicial or local states, 
which, while maintaining the facade of obedience to the crown, 
strengthened their autonomy. The central government was soon 
reduced to a mere shadow, its authority scarcely prevailing 
beyond the suburbs of Delhi in time to come. The Marathas made 
bold in their adventures north, and Bengal and the south 
together with the Deccan had slipped into virtual independence. 
Muhammad Shah ruled till 1748, but the glory of the imperial 
title had faded, and even as close as Budaum and Bareilly, the 
Ruhela had the audacity to defy the Emperor. This year marks 
the ebb of the imperial rule and the ^ginning of the decay 
which sponsored foreign domination. 
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Shorn of glory and prestige, the Mughal Empire survived the 
shock of Nadir Shah*s invasion, but Northern India had no 
respite from recurring Maratha incursions which became more 
frequent and intruded far and wide. The agreement of Bhopal 
was a mere truce for the ambitions and financial demands of the 
Peshwa and other Maratha chiefs had not abated. Baji Rao 
Peshwa died in 1740, but before his death he had agreed to a 
division of the spheres of influence, partitioning the Mughal 
provinces, with his rivals Dhabade and Raghuji Bhonsie. Gujarat 
was given to Dhabade, Berar to Raghuji Bhonsie and Dhar to 
the Pawars. Malwa and Bundelkhand came to the Peshwa with 
direct access to Delhi and the entire Northern India as field for 
his exploits. 

While the Maratha chiefs of Gujarat and Dhar were busy 
with their regions and had little scope for expansion, Bhonsie 
and Peshwa threw their nets wide soon after the rctirment of 
Nadir Shah. Raghuji Bhonsie was not only ambitious but greatly 
jealous of his Brahman rival, the Peshwa, whom he was keen to 
dislodge from his position in Poona. The successor of Baji Rao, 
Balaji Rao, was, however, no less grasping and was endowed with 
military and diplomatic skill which prevented the fruition of 
Bhonsle's designs on Poona. Therefore Raghuji chose Bengal 
and Orissa as the area of his expansion. The first invasion came 
in 1742 when, after over-running Orissa, Raghuji made an 
unsuccessful dash against Murshidabad, the capital seat of Bengal 
Nawab. However, his force remained at Katwa, not far from 
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his target, and the entire west Bengal came under his occupation, 
till he was repulsed at the close of the year. Next year there was 
a repetition of the march to Katwa to demand chauth. Ali Vardi 
Khan approached the Emperor for aid, and Muhammad Shah in 
his turn appealed to the Peshwa to counteract the invasion. 
Balaji was not slow to grab this opportunity to humiliate his 
rival and earn both money and gratitude from the Mughais. The 
Emperor formally gave away Malwa to the Peshwa and accepted 
the demand for the chauth of Bundelkhand and Allahabad. 
When the latter had secured his position in that province and 
Bundelkhand and thereby secured his flank, he marched into 
Bihar, and reached Gaya where he had a conference with 
Raghuji, but that did not deter Balaji Rao from meeting Alivardi 
Khan and selling terms with him for expelling the Bhonsle. 
Peshwa demanded twenty two lacs of rupees, and chauth of Bengal 
for the Chhatrapati which both were agreed to by Alivardi 
Khan. Thereafter the Peshwa pursued Raghuji and attacked his 
rear in the Bendu pass near Pachet on 10 April 1742. Raghuji 
retreated to Nagpur though the action tought was not a serious 
one. Ultimately, however, at the intercession of Shahu, a settle¬ 
ment was made between the two fixing their spheres of influence, 
leaving Raghuji free to exploit Bengal and Bihar. 

Bengil suffered thereafter for many years from repeated 
incursions by Raghuji's armies, though not always meeting with 
success. In 1744 the Nawab by a ruse massacred Bhaskar Pandit 
and many of his officers, which sent back Bhonsle's forces to their 
land. Next year they suffered defeat at Rani Ka Talab, but the 
Emperor agreed to pay a chauth of 35 lacs for Bengal. Even 
this did not deter the Marathas from raiding the eastern province 
year after year, till in 17^1 a treaty was signed between Ali Vardi 
and Raghuji by which Orissa was accepted as Bhonsle's territory 
and a chauth of twelve lacs of rupees was imposed on Bengal to 
be paid to the Nagpur chief. This arrangement marks the cessa¬ 
tion of organised invasions into Bengal, though it did not deter 
local officers and daring Maratha soldiers from indulging in petty 
raids from time to time. Thus was asserted the supremacy of 
(he Marathas over Bengal for a short while. 

The Bengal affair was at best a side show where, owing to the’ 
presence of the capable and strong governor Alivardi Khan and 
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the mutual j.'alousy of Bhonsle and Peshwa, Maratha dominance 
was shaky and nominal. The main theatre of their ambitious 
designs was central and northern Jndia, control over which would 
afford immense political and financial gains to the Marathas; and 
circumstances made their task facile. Before hi.s death Baji Rao 
Peshwa had gauged the weakness of the Mughal Court and fully 
exploited the factious hght among the nobles. The Nizam had 
been humbled to accept the agreement of Doraha-Sarai (Bhopal) 
by which Malwa was to be ceded to the Peshwa along with ail 
the territory between the Narmada and the Jamuna besides 
payment of fifty lacs from the imperial treasury. This treaty was 
not immediately ratified by the Emperor but the presence of 
Maratha forces in Malwa, Gujarat and Bundelkhand was a sure 
guarantee of its final acceptance. Nadir Shah’s entry into Delhi 
with ail its consequences made the prospect of Maratha expansion 
brighter, and some people entertained the vision of the substitu¬ 
tion of Mughal Empire by that of the Marathas. Sardesai has 
referred to Dhondo Govind’s letter to Baji Rao from Delhi which 
says, “Victory at the moment crowns the Peshwa alone. Many 
here desire that the Rana of Udaipur should be seated on the 
throne of Delhi and made Emperor of the Hindus. The northern 
Rajas are anxiously expecting the Peshwa’s arrival: a momentous 
change appeals to be in sight”. Raja Jai Singh was a friend of 
the Peshwa and greatly disgusted with the ruling junta at the 
Delhi Court. In this situation, Baji Rao was directed by his 
ruler, Shahu, to adopt a moderate line. The struggle with the 
Portuguese kept the Marathas engaged in the west, and thus a 
major war in the north might have spelled ruin. However with 
the close of the western combat, Baji Rao prepared his armies to 
go to Delhi to save the Emperor, and it was then that the 
Maratha policy vis-a-vis the Mughal Empire was finally and 
explicitly laid down by Chhatrapati * Shahu. He directed, as 
quoted by Sardesai, “it should be our duty to resuscitate the 
falling Mughal Empire that the Chhatrapati, as you are already 
aware, does not aspire to secure the imperial position for himself; 
that he considers it a higher merit to renovate an old dilapidated 
edifice than to build a new one. If we attempt the other 
course (of aggression), it would involve us in enmity with all 
our neighbours, with the consequence that we should be exposed 
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to u&tiecessary dangers and court a crop of trouble all round. 
Hence the wisest course for us under the circumstances would be 
to wholeheartedly support the present regime ; secure only the 
administrative management for ourselves as the Amir-ul-Umra 
of the State : in that capacity we should collect the revenues of 
the country, out of which we should recover our expenses for the 
troops and pay the balance into the Imperial treasury**. This 
was the command of the ruler which no one dared to defy even 
in later years. Immediately on hearing of the news of Nadir 
Shah*s return and the restoration of Muhammad Shah, Baji Rao 
did not proceed north and soon died. His successor made every 
endeavour to execute the directive and had come close to its 
realisation when Panipat battle dashed his hopes. 

The first important gain of Balaji Rao was the grant of 
Gujarat and Malwa formally to the Marathas by a farman of 
4 July 1741, after the Peshwa had reached Gwalior with an intent 
to revive the northern exploits of his father. On Jai Singh*s 
intercession and full realisation of the military weakness oi the 
Mughals, the Emperor, subsequent to a petition by Balaji Rao 
affirming allegiance to Muhammad Shah and professing loyalty, 
**bestowed the deputy governorship of Malwa on the Peshwa**. 
Gujarat had been fully occupied by the Marathas and with the 
formal grant of Malwa these two provinces along with Bundel- 
khand in the north expanded the Maratha dominions. The 
Imperial grant was based on the stipulation that there would be 
no further aggression on Mughal territories, and that the Peshwa 
would station a commandant with SOO horse in Delhi and in an 
emergency place another 4000 horse in the service of the empire. 
The next few years were dtilised for consolidating their position 
in Malwa and Bundelkhand and getting involved in the internal 
or family disputes in the Rajput states, particularly Jaipur. These 
undertakings by Sindia and Holkar, the trusted officers of the 
Peshwa, left in local charge of the central region, though not 
without the approval of the Peshwa, made the Marathas odious 
to the Rajputs and involved the former into barren pursuits, 
followed more for financial gains than political expediency. Tl^ 
mounting debts of Shahu and the rapidly rising expenditure in 
Poona on show and luxuries demanded more and more revenues 
which the Maharashtra lands did not yield and had to come out 
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of the plunder and exactions in the north. Henceforth was set 
th^ recurring practice of raids into the north to feed the greed 
for money of the principals at Poona and Satara, as also of the 
vast increasing array of Maratha grandees all over. 

In Delhi the downward trend grew more marked after the 
return of Nadir Shah. Emperor Muhammad Shah in the last few 
years of his existence became more divorced from state affairs^ 
and had neither the strength nor the will to stem distintegration 
and decline. The supineness with which Ruhela campaign was 
conducted and the indifference which was exhibited in the affairs 
of Rajputana and the Deccan, were obvious symptoms of the 
incapacity of the ruler» the incompetence and degradation of tho 
nobility and utter unworthiness and indiscipline of the army. 
The only redeeming feature of this period was the repulse of the 
first invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali led by Prince Ahmad and 
Wazir Qamruddin Khan, who lost bis life. In 1748, Muhammad 
Shah died enabling Ahmad Shah in an advanced age to succeed 
to the throne without dispute. The new ruler, however, soon 
displayed his hidden traits and spent his time and energy in 
dissipation. In the same year died Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-mulk, 
leaving the Deccan and Karnatak exposed to internecine warfare, 
Maratha aggression and ultimate submission to control by the 
French and English. The circumstances were pregnant with 
possibilities for the Marathas who now made a bid for an all- 
India supremacy, though without fully realising its implications 
and obligations involved. Balaji Rao was no warrior but an 
astute diplomatist and skilled administrator with an eye to the 
finances. Fortune laid bare before him the prospect of success 
but it had eluded him before his death. He cherished three 
objectives, **to humble the Nizam, to subjugate the Karnatak 
region, and to assert Maratha influence at the Court of Delhi*' 
(Sardesai). It was towards the achievement of these that he 
directed his energies after the death of Shahu, when he could 
pursue his designs and policies uncontrolled and untrammelled 
by any superior authority. 

The first two of the objectives occupied the attention of the 
Peshwa in the fifties, but apart from continuous involvement in 
war in the southern region, their realisation remained incomplete. 
Asaf Jah's death was followed by kaledeiscopic changes in the 
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politics of the Deccan and Karnatak and introduced a new 
dement, that of Europeans into the picture. Nasir Jang assumed 
the reins of government, passsing over Qhaziuddin who was then 
in Delhi, but his succession was disputed by his nephew MuzafTar 
Jang. Tn the struggle between the two dis-^utants who 
repaired to Karnatak. they lost their lives, one after the other, 
auccumbing to intrigue, and finally Salabat Jang became the 
Nawab with the help of the French whose officer Bussy now 
•came to occupy a predominant role in his counsels. These 
changes in the Nizam's state were symptomatic of its impending 
weakness and excited the greed of the Peshwa to seek predomin¬ 
ance over it. Balaji Rao marched southwards to oppose Salabat 
Jang and at the same time sought to bring Ghaziuddin from 
Delhi to claim his heritage. The eldest son of Asaf Jah failed 
to arrive on the scene, and the presence of a strong force under 
Bussy on the side of Salabat Jang deterred the Peshwa from 
resorting to war and, on the promise of payment of 17 lacs by 
the Nizam, he came to an understanding with the latter. But 
this agreement did not bring peace and, when Peshwa’s treasure 
was plundered, a desultory warfare ensued which was again 
brought to a temporary close by the Treaty of Singwa on 6 
January, 1752 which restored status quo. Meanwhile, the irritated 
Peshwa had been endeavouring to bring his friend Ghaziuddin 
to the south, and the latter reached Aurangabad in September- 
But before this combination could work, Ghaziuddin died. Balaji 
Rao now attacked Salabat Jang and so harassed him at Bhelki 
that the latter sued for peace. The Treaty of Bhelki (24 Novem- 
"ber 1752) brought western Berar, between the Godavari and 
Tapti, including Khandesh, to the Marathas. For another five 
years thereafter there wa^no serious conflict between the two, 
but the Peshwa's power was increasing fast while Salabat Jang 
grew weaker owing to his internal troubles. In 1757, the two 
courts were again preparing for war which was not long delayed. 
This time the Peshwa’s force had a resounding victory leading 
to a peace by which the Nizam ceded territory worth 25 lacs of 
rupees and the fort of Naldurg. The final act came with 1759 
aggression when the Peshwa seized Ahmadnagar, Daulatabad, 
Burhanpur and Bijapur, four prominent cities of the Nizam. 
War began and the battle of Udgir completely humbled the 
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Nizam who ceded territory worth sixty lacs along with the four 
cities. Thus came about the realisation of the Peshwa's objective 
of humbling the Nizam and weakening his eastern neighbour. 

Tn the fifties, the Peshwa organised many expeditions into the 
Karnatak to bring the various chiefships viz. Shira, Savanur, 
Xarnul and Kadappa under his sway, besides the state of Mysore 
■and Nawabship of Arcot. Before 1760, the Maratha armies bad 
been successful in exacting tribute from the Raja of Mysore, 
protecting the Maratha ruler of Tanjore, and except Arcot, 
reducing the other Nawabships, so that the Maratha dominions 
in the south had made considerable advance, and the entire 
Kanarese region was controlled by them. But the recurring 
expeditions and the constantly increasing rapacity and demands 
of tribute could not help to reconcile the people of these regions 
to their new masters. The Maratha hold was consequently 
precarious and any sudden shock was adequate to dislodge 
them. 

Third obective of Balaji Rao was to “assert Maratha influence 
•at the Court of Delhi”, which implied assuming of dominant 
position in north India, and holding the reins of administration, 
maintaining the smoke screen of a Mughal. Emperor on the 
throne. Delhi politics were in conundrum then, and Ahmad 
Shah and after him Alamgir II, who wielded the crown, were 
pliant tools in the hands of greedy, unscrupulous though 
timid otficers like Jawid Khan, Safdar Jang, Imadulmulk, 
Intizamuddaulah or Najib Khan. The north-west in its defenceless¬ 
ness attracted Ahmad Shah Abdali, who, year after year, mounted 
•expeditions into Panjab and the land eastwards. Rajputana was 
in the grips of internecine conflicts which provided an easy hunt¬ 
ing ground for the Marathas. Safdar Jang of Awadh was 
•engaged in an eternal struggle with the Afghans, Bangash, 
Ruhela and Najib, with the Doab as.their battle ground when 
the western and cential India was occupied by the Marathas. In 
the weakness of the imperial authority, there was scope for 
Maratha entry into Delhi politics and their expansion northwards 
•upto the natural frontiers of India. This was Balaji's design and 
he directed his arms northward to protect the Emperor and 
expand his dominions. 

The occasion for fresh Maratha intervention into north 
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Indiao politics was provided by the conflict between WazirSafdar 
Jang and the Pathans of the Doab, more as a consequence of 
intrigues at the court to outst the Wazir. Safdar Jang courted 
Peshwa’s alliance flrst to check Nasir Jang's march to Delhi and 
then to fight for him against his enemies, the Bangash and the 
Ruhelas. The Wazir had lost heavily in the first round, and 
when the Pathans sacked Lucknow and captured Allahabad, he 
sent his emissaries to Holkar and Sindia asking them to come to 
his aid. Maratha help made it possible for him to retrieve his. 
position, recover the lost territories and inflict a crushing defeat 
on his Pathan adversaries, who were saved by the recall of troopa 
from the north by the Peshwa to save his position in the south. 
In this fight, the Marathas gained two districts in the Doab for 
their help from the Wazir, besides money. 

It was at this time that Ahmad Shah Abdali had revived 
his recurring excursions into the Panjab, where Mir Mannu, the 
Governor, was in no position to resist his attacks unsupported 
from Delhi. The Emperor had no more the resources to 
combat the Abdali intrusion, and Panjab was lost to the invader. 
In 1752 when there was danger to Delhi, though it did not 
materialise, Safdar Jang sued for Peshwa’s help and a “defensive 
treaty” was arranged. The Peshwa was to receive 50 lakhs for 
his armed support, besides the chauth of the Panjab and Sind 
and grant of Sialkot, Pasrur, Aurangabad and Gujarat as well 
as districts of Hissar, Sambal, Moradabad and Budaun, the 
revenues of which were to be partially employed for military 
expenses. The Peshwa was also to be appointed Subadar of 
Ajmer and Agra which he was to govern in consonance with 
the imperial law and custon^ In lieu of these immense gains, 
Peshwa “was to suppress all enemies of the state, foreign 
invaders and domestic rebels alike, and wrest the lands usurped 
by local Rajahs and Zamindars and restore them to the imperial 
officers” (Sarkar). But this agreement, so beneficial to the 
Marathas, and which might have placed them in a state of 
supreme control, remained abortive, for before it was ratified 
and occasion arose for their help, Panjab had been ceded to 
Abdali and he had returned to his dominions beyond the Indus. 
All that the Marathas gained was plunder near Delhi and some 
money for their return to the south. 
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Soon after the end of Stddar Jang's difficulties in his 
{ffovioces, a formidable opposition was organised against him to 
dispossess him of his office and remove him from all control 
nt the court. Intizam-ud-daulah was the chief centre of 
conspiracy and he was joined by Imad-ul-mulk, the young son 
of Ohazi-ud<din who had died just then. The conspirators got 
hold of the Emperor who resented the over-bearing attitude of 
the Wazir and sought freedom from the latter's strangle-hold on 
him. The stratagem succeeded and Safdar Jang was dismissed. 
He then rose in war against his enemies who had the Emperor 
on their side. In this civil war, both the parties sought 
Maratha alliance and support. But despite his long friendly 
relations with Malhar Rao Holkar and the Peshwa, Safdar 
Jang failed in his attempt, and a small Maratha force remained 
in Delhi and reinforcements came under KLhande Rao Holkar to 
aid the confederates, mainly Imad-ul-mulk. At the same time, 
as Sarkar puts it, ‘*the main Maratha army was directed to sit 
on the fence, watch for the end of the civil war and then join 
the Victor or take advantage of the exhaustion of both sides, 
so as to increase the Maratha domination in the North." This 
force under Raghunath Rao joined by Malhar Rao Holkar 
marched into Jaipur state when the news was received of peace 
between the Emperor and Safdar Jang, which had been brought 
about by the efforts of Madho Singh, ruler of Jaipur. 

After the exit of Safdar Jang, there began a wrangle for 
power between Intizam and Imad, the two erstwhile allies. 
In this trial of strength both of them sought Maratha support 
but Khande Rao. in his impetuosity, almost insulted the 
Emperor, and threw in his lot with Imad-ul-mulk. Intizam- 
ud-daulah, the new Wazir, was thrown in the shade and the 
young Bakhshi, Imad, grabbed all power in his hands. To 
ensure his hold he coveted the riches amassed by the Jats in 
Kumbher fort, which he besieged with the help of the Marathas, 
but the impregnable fort withstood their attacks, particularly 
as they had no big guns and the Emperor, under contrary 
influence, refused to send them to him. Frustrated in his design 
to gain treasures and remove the Jat thorn, Imad transferred his 
venom on the Emperor. Ahmad Shah, in desperation to escape 
from his clutches and endeavouring to gain the support of Safdar 
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Jang, left Delhi and went to Sikandarabad. There he heard of 
the return of Marathas with the intent to depose him and he 
repaired hastily to the capital in the night, but on the route the 
ladies were harassed and their riches plundered by the Marathas. 
This humiliation was aggravated by the Maratha sack of the 
environs of Delhi. The Emperor for fear of being overthrown 
and to save the people, accepted all the demands of Holkar, and 
agreed to the supreme authority as Wazir being bestowed on 
Imad. But the ambition of the young Wazir was not satisfied 
and three days later Ahmad Shah was deposed, imprisoned and 
soon after killed. The new Emperor Alamgir II, advanced in 
years, had neither the will nor the capacity to assert himself, 
and his short reign was characterised by the struggle for power 
among the nobles and the Maratha expansion in north India, 
with recurrent invasions by Ahmad Shah Abdali culminating 
in the battle of Panipat. 

The new Emperor was devoutly religious but the new position 
of power turned him into an immodest and immoderate licen> 
tious person. Religion and dissipation made him unworthy of 
exercising authority and he left the entire administration into 
the hands of the Wazir Ghaziuddin. a selfish, unscrupulous,, 
impetuous youth who had no regard for his word and wavered 
in his loyalties. *‘No other Wazir witnessed such confusion, 
such lack of order and such proverty at the capital and outside, 
as happened to prevail during his six years of power."' (Sardesai), 
It was with this combination of worthless ruler and greedy 
minister that the Marathas had to deal now,'and the person 
deputed by the Peshwap to establish control in the north, 
Raghunath Rao, his brother, was equally incompetent to achieve 
that objective. At the same time the astute Shah Abdali was 
observing the increasing muddle in Delhi ready to swoop down 
to grab wealth and territory. 

Abdali’s invasion in 1752 had left traces of ruin and havoc 
in every sphere. Panjab was under his suzerainty now and the 
Governor there derived power from him. Mir Mannu’s death 
in 1753 had weakened this frontier satrapy, and in the hands of 
his widow Mughlani Begam the affairs of the province reached 
the lowest ebb of confusion and disorder. She depended 
on the Abdali for support. Ghaziuddin coveted her wealth and 
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sought to gain Punjab for himself. His march westwards led 
to the capture of Mughlani fiegam and appointment of Adina 
Beg, a capable officer, as Governor at Lahore in 1756.. But 
the ouster of the unscrupulous Begam and the dissatisfaction of 
Malika Zamani and other princely ladies in Delhi with their 
fate at the hands of Ghaziuddin, led to an invitation to Abdali 
to come to Delhi and restore order. Ahmad Shah was not 
slow to grab this opportunity and, prompted by the insinuations 
of Mughlani Begam that "the Indian Empire with all its richea 
will fail into your hands’\ he marched on Delhi. Negotiations- 
for settlement failed to obtain his return as the Wazir could not 
meet the demand of rupees one crore for confirmation, hence 
Abdali entered Delhi on 28 January, 1757 and sacked it for a 
month and returned at the close of February with immense 
plunder. The Emperor Alamgir 11 was restored to his throne, 
so also the Wazir, but a new element was introduced into Delhi 
politics in the person of Najib>ud-dauiah who was appointed 
Mir Bakhshi or Paymaster. 

In this discomfiture at Delhi, the Marathas remained passive 
observers. It is true that Raghunath Rao had left Poona at the 
same time as Abdali marched from Kabul, and with intelligent 
appieciation of the gravity of situation and consciousness of 
the obligations of power, he might have been in or near Delhi 
in time to prevent the disaster or atieast minimise it. But 
Raghunath dallied long on the way and after reaching Indore in 
the middle of February, directed his attention to the extortion of 
tribute from the Rajput states, and it was only in May, 1757 
that he entered Delhi, when Abdali ^reached bis home- 
This supine negligence and inability to make common cause 
with the Sikhs, Jats and Rajputs against the Afghan invader is 
characteristic of the Maratha policy at this time which reveals 
their lack af appreciation of the liabilities of imperial power. 

In Delhi Raghunath Rao had captured Najib, fraternised 
with Ghaziuddin and restored the Emperor. But then commenced 
a series of events, neither dignified nor prompted by wider 
interest, which brought the Marathas into open conflict witli 
Abdali. Najib was pardoned at the intercession of Malhar Rao 
Holkar, who took paternal interest in Najib and was literally 
bribed by the latter, and allowed to lick his wounded dignity 
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and losses in his chief town Shukratal. Raghunath Rao was lured 
by the prospect of gaining territory upto Banaras and capturing 
Panjab upto the Indus. He talked of establishing **Ma]*atha 
supremacy throughout north India"' and did not heed wiser 
counsels of moderation. He began his advance into Panjab in 
October, without completely crushing Najib and the Ruhelas or 
arriving into some accommodation with Shuja-ud-daulah, the 
ruler of Awadh, or reconciling the Jats and the Rajputs. The 
invasion northwest was successful. Abdali's son Taimur Shah 
and general Jaban Khan fled from Lahore which Raghunath 
Rao occupied. He had the support of the Sikhs, and a nephew 
of Abdali, Abdur Rahman who had risen against his uncle and 
gone to Poona to seek Peshwa*s support. The territory from 
Lahore to Peshawar was entrusted to Abdur Rahman and 
Abdus Samad, who were commissioned to guard the frontier 
and conquer Kabul and Kandahar. This grandiose scheme 
seemed nearing fruition, and in 1758 Maratha star had reached 
the highest point in the firmament of Indian politics. Delhi 
with the Emperor was in their grips, no rival marred their path 
in north India, and from Karnatak to Attock their supremacy 
^as undisputed. Abdali had his own troubles and was readily 
oot in a position to cross swords with them. Thus, with wise 
guidance the prospects of supreme power lying in their lap were 
the brightest in 1758. But this vision of glorious future was 
short-lived. 

Raghunath Rao returned to Poona and Dattaji Sindia was 
appointed to hold charge. But this officer left Sabaji Sindia as 
his deputy there and returned towards Delhi and got soon 
engaged into conflict with Najib Khan whom he desired to 
overcome, as directed by bis chief the Peshwa. He had also to 
collect a sum of two crores to pay off the debts of Balaji Rao ; 
and all this meant that Sindia must remain occupied in the Doab 
and easwards and over-look the defence of Panjab. Dattaji did 
not make much headway with Najib who kept him long beguiled 
with empty promises. The affairs in Delhi also were iy)t in a 
happy state. Ohaziuddin’s over-bearing nature and inordinate 
ambition alienated many. Prince Ali Oohar, the eldest son of 
the Emperor, was compelled to leave the capital in humiliating 
circumstances and seek refuge with the Ruhelas and then with 
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Shoja ud-daulab, from where be tried to gain hold over Bengal. 
But by this time political power and military prestige had been 
acquired by the English in the eastern region, and the Shahzada 
was unable to gain any success. However, this event left the 
Marathas cold and did not cause any ripple in north Indian 
politics, which was filled by palace intrigues, mutual warfare and 
the impending invasion by Abdali. 

While Dattaji was busy near Shukratal against Najib Khan, 
the latter had quietly organised combined opposition aginst 
the Marathas. Shuja-ud-daulah was gained over by the possible 
Maratha threat to his possession of Allahabad in case of 
Dattaji's victory over Najib, and Hafiz Rabmat Khan and Dundi 
Khan were ready to align with their Pathan compatriot. Najib 
Khan also sent pressing invitation to Ahmad Shah Abdali to 
punish the Marathas who had despoiled him of Panjab and 
were then angling for supreme power in Delhi. The Sindia was 
caught unawares. Shuja sent his force and the Ruhelas joined 
Najib. Also, Abdali, being free from his difiSculties at home, 
moved into the Panjab to wrest his gains from the Marathas. 
No firm arrangements had been made by the Sindia for the 
defence of Panjab, and therefore, resistance to Abdali was 
feeble by the Maratha forces which fled to join Dattaji at 
Shukratal. Abdali reached Sirhind. This unnerved Ghazi-ud- 
din, who murdered Alamgir II on 30 November, 1759, along 
with Intizamuddaulah and many others. This news incensed 
Abdali who at once marched on Delhi to punish the wrong-doer 
with whom the Marathas were allied. 

Dattaji was aware of the danger to Delhi and himself and 
therefore leaving N ijib moved towards the capital. Abdali also 
crossed the Jaman^ to join with the Pathans, and the combined 
force cams opposite Delhi acorss the^Jamuna at Luni. The 
Marathas and Abdali faced each other, the Pathans at Luni, 
and Dittaji, at Birarighat. Here an engagement was fought on 
10 January, 1760, in which Dattaji was killed by a chance shot, 
throwing th^ Marathas into panic and retreating hastily to 
Jaipur territory to join Holkar and obtain reinforcements. 
Abdali immediately occupied Delhi, and Ghaziuddin sought 
shelter with the Jats. Thus was demolished the edifice built up 
two years earlier. The Peshwa was ignorant of the developments 
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in the north and Hoikar was easily busy with collecting funds in 
Rajputana, while this tragedy was being enacted in the capital. 

The immediate problem for the Marathas was to recover 
their lost position and recapture Delhi from Abdali. Malhar Rao 
Hoikar sent advance parties to engage the Afghans in guerilla 
warfare, but Abdali had taken measures to prevent Maratha 
encroachments harassing him. Holkar*s men suffered a severe 
set back at Sikandarabad. Meanwhile, in the words of Sardesai, 
^‘full accounts of these occurrences quickly reched the Peshwa at 
Poona with a united demand that unless a strong and efficient 
artillery and some commander of outstanding merit appeared in 
the north, to conduct operations against the Durrani Shah, it 
was not possible to drive him away and recover the lost 
position.** 

The Peshwa sent his son Viswas Rao with his nephew 
Sadashiva Rao Bhau, and considerable artillery under Ibrahim 
Khan Oardi, to fight Abdali and reconquer north India. Bhau 
left Maharashtra for the north on 14 March, 1760. He had 
hoped that Abdali would return to his native land during 
summer and that would help him in gaining the Rajputs and 
other princes on his side. But under Najib’s persuasion, Abdali 
remained encamped at Aligarh, near Delhi, and his presence 
deterred the north Indian princes from taking sides with the 
Marathas. Only the Jat ruler was friendly, but his alliance was 
also short lived. The vast Maratha army took long to reach 
Mathura which was attained in the middle of July. The Jamuna 
was unfordable to enable the Bhau to come to grips with 
Abdali on its other side. Hence it was decided to capture Delhi 
which was easily done. From there the Maratha army moved 
northwards and occupiSd the fort of Kunjpura which brought 
immense food grains, ammunition and money to them. This 
victory raised Maratha spirits. But it piqued Abdali and he 
moved northwards to oppose them. Crossing the Jamuna near 
Bagpat, a daring experiment, he reached Sonepat. Bhau also left 
Kunjpura, on the news of Abdali being on the same side of the 
Jamuna, and on the advice of Gardi, entrenched himself at 
Panipat, where not long after Abdali had also brought his army. 
It was at this historic place, on the plains of l^anipat, that the 
two mighty armies faced each other. 
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Abdali was joined by the Ruhelas and Shuja-ud-daulah. 
Even the imperial nobles were on his side, as Najib's diplomacy 
and cry of religion had brought them together. From October 
to December, 1760, beyond occasional skirmishes, and a close 
investment of the Marathas, no major encounter occurred. The 
Marathas failed to get supplies as they were cut off by the 
Afghans whose cavalry scoured the countryside and intercepted 
all Maratha reinforcements. In consequence a state of near 
starvation was brought about, for besides the actual lighters, 
there was a far greater congregation of non-combatants, including 
women, servants and tradesmen. Considerable time was 
also lost in futile negotiations, and only when death by starvation 
stared them that Bhau decided to lead his hungry and weak 
army to fight on 14 January, 1761. The battle was savage but 
the prospects of victory were dim for the Marathas. The result 
was heavy carnage, and only a small part of the army survived 
to seek shelter in the Jat country. Thus ended the bold endea¬ 
vour at supremacy which began a quarter of a century earlier, 
and a serious set back occurred to Maratha fortunes. 

Panipat brought about no radical alteration in Indian 
affairs. Abdali came to Delhi, but faced with an impending 
rebellion of his troops, he left for Kabul after proclaiming Ali 
Oohar as Emperor, his son Jawahar Bakht as heir during his 
absence and Najib as the Mir Bakhshi. At the same time he 
sought peace with the Peshwa, who had come upto Gwalior 
with fresh forces. Neither side desired a fresh war, and nego¬ 
tiations started which culminated in a treaty two years later, 
giving Panjab to Abdali, and leaving the Marathas free to deal 
with the rest of India. Delhi fell under Najib’s control who 
became the most powerful grandee there; while the Emperor, 
afraid of repairing to his capital, was wasting himself in an 
unsuccessful struggle to gain Bengal, and ultimately gave away 
the Diwani of that region to the English, and stayed in Allahabad 
for many years as their stipendiary and depending upon their 
bayonets for his protection. The affairs at Delhi fell into 
greater confusion and the Marathas were unable to retrieve their 
position at the capital for many years thereafter. 

But the Panipat disaster was only a temporary eclipse^ for 
not till the close of the century did the Marathas lose all 
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prospects of establisbiog their supremacy, and when that 
situation arose the block which stumbled their progress was the 
emergence of the English into power and position to curb the 
Marathas. Peshwa Balaji Rao did not long survive the shock 
of defeat and the death of his favourite son and brave nephew. 
A minor Madhava Rao succeeded him and at Poona there began 
intrigues and a nascent civil war between him and his uncle 
Raghunath Rao. The relative weakness of central authority for 
the moment led to the strengthening of the local chiefs, 
Oaikwar, Holkar, Sindia, Bhonsle, Pawar and others, who now 
waged wars and realised tribute on their account. Concerted 
action under one guiding head was the need of the moment but 
that was generally lacking, which prevented the Marathas from 
assuming supreme authority at Delhi which was engulfed in 
chaos ; and apart from the Marathas there was no other power 
m India which could have gathered dispersed authority, brought 
provincial chiefs under submission, restored order and saved the 
people from oppression and extortion. The worst effect of 
Panipat was the final consolidation of the forces of disintegra¬ 
tion which made possible for the British to establish their 
empire in India. 




THE BRITISH INCUBUS 


While the last act of the drama of disintegration, decay and 
degradation of the Mughal Empire was being played in Delhi; 
while the Marathas were extending their tantacles to foster their 
grip on the north and north-west; while the Awadh chief was 
entangled in grim struggle with the Patbans and fighting to 
retain hold on the imperial government; while the Rajput 
princes were involved in internecine conflicts and shuddering 
under the heels of the Marathas; and while intrigues were 
hatched in Delhi and Poona for an amenable Nizam, the begin¬ 
nings of foreign domination were being enacted on the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal. A small speck was fast assuming the 
threatening mien of a dark cloud which enveloped the whole 
of India within half a century. Commencing with military 
superiority, the British soon acquired political dominance and 
the stage was set for economic and cultural slavery of the Indian 
people, who were themselves weaving the warp and woof of 
their destruction to shroud their ancient glory. 

Contact between India and Europib had been there since 
Roman times and commercial and cultural exchanges overland 
had continued unabated. But this traffic was obstructed by 
Saracenic hold over West Asia and North Africa, so that the 
Indian luxuries were purchased at a heavy price in the growing 
centres of power and affluence in Western Europe. Religious 
frenzy also overtook medieval Christianity and the crusades 
were organised to free their holy places from Islamic control' 
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This aggravated the difficulties in obtaining supplies from India. 
But at the same time, the Renaissance refined the tastes and 
increased the demand of these goods. Renaissance also helped 
to engender a spirit of adventure and conscious pride. The 
emergence of new states, more national in their character, in 
Spain, I^rance, England and Sqandinavia encouraged their 
people to undertake feats of enterprise and thereby bring glory 
and wealth to their sovereigns. It was in this juncture of 
circumstances, that the West Europeans began a search for a 
direct sea route to India and thus obtain spices and other luxury 
goods from the east without hindrance from the Turks or heavy 
payments to Arab traders. 

The pioneers in this field were the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese whose rulers patronised the sailors and financed 
expeditions. The discovery of America, in the false notion that 
it was India, by Columbus, and the southern route to Cape of 
Good Hope, followed by the first voyage of Vasco da*Gama to 
India in 1498, set the pace for other western maritime nations 
to explore routes in other directions to reach the east without 
encountering the hostility of Spain or Portugal. The English 
and the Dutch, most prominent in this activity, failed to find 
alternative passages and, by the end of the sixteenth century, 
prepared themselves to adopt the South African route to trade 
with the east, even at the risk of defying Portuguese monopoly. 
The English East India Company was established in 1600 and 
the Dutch one two years later. The entry of these two rivals 
with better resources and fresher zeal led to the disruption of 
the vast coastal empire which the Portuguese had built up in 
South Asia, and the emergence of Dutch and English settlements 
instead. To the Portuguese were left Goa, Daman and Diu 
alone on the Indian soil, in Malaysia also they had lost all their 
possessions and trade. In the seventeenth century, by the grace 
of the Mughal Emperors, who were guided by the prospect of 
commercial benefit and their resentment of Portuguese imper¬ 
tinence in meddling with pilgrimage to Macca, the English 
merchants acquired the right to trade from Surat, Bombay, 
Coromandal Coast and in Bengal, where they established their 
factories and reaped immense profits. This increasing foreign 
trade, largely exporting in its nature, brought hoards of gold 
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and silver into India to add to affluence, and gave a strong 
fiOip to the indigenous industries, largeiy^ in textiles. By the 
end of the century, the French had also entered the list and 
established their factories at Pondicherry in the south and 
Chandranagar in Bengal. The British had their main semi- 
fortihed factories at Bombay, Fort St. George (Madras) and Fort 
William (Calcutta) besides a large number of factories or trade 
centres in the interior of Bengal. In this century, however, the 
Dutch had lost interest in India and concentrated their activi¬ 
ties in Indonesia and Malayan coast, though they retained a 
few centres in India also. 

The advent of Europeans on the Indian soil coincided with 
the period in which was emerging a “renascent, self confident 
Europe, galvanised into activity by new discoveries in science, 
by new ideals of the dignity of man and solidarity of society, 
by new visions of material progress and national power” 
(Tara Chand). Feudalism was then decaying under the impact 
of mercantilism and rise of strong national monarchies, deriving 
their source of power and strength from the emancipated rich 
merchant community and the wealth generated by foreign trade 
and new industries which had outgrown the stage of self- 
sufficient manorial economy and galling guild restraints. The 
Renaissance liberated the mind of men and led to the age of 
discoveries of the secrets of nature and progress of natural 
sciences. Reformation introduced revolt against the Roman 
Catholic Church and inaugurated the age of national church, 
free from the domination of Roman Papacy and defying its 
sacerdotal, ritualistic foundations. The mist of superstition 
and super-naturalism was being dispelled by reason and un¬ 
belief which characterised the new mind^ In the process the 
society was transformed and the *‘age of modern, free and 
soverign states resting on the basis of the territorial, secular, 
national and self-conscious societies of Europe” was ushered in. 
“The members of these societies were united together by bonds 
of nationalist sentiment and territorial patriotism.” (Tara 
Chand). 

The logical conclusion and inevitable process of fervent 
nationalism is imperialism. Spanish conquest of America and 
Portuguese expansion eastward brought immense hoards of gold 
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and silver into Europe and excited the cupidity of the national 
monarchic autocracies of England, France and Holland to carve 
out empires beyond the seas. Religious persecution at home drove 
the Pilgrim Fathers from the shores of England to found 
colonies in North America, and France built its empire in 
Canada, and Holland in South-east Asia. The competition was 
most marked in the field of commerce which '*was conducted 
with the sword in hand.” Mercantilism believed in money 
alone being wealth and therefore import of bullion by any means 
was their primary aim. Wealth of one nation necessarily im¬ 
plied the poverty of the other. Hence external trade involved 
conflict and war to oust the rivals from the markets. Exclusion 
of all competition, desire to sell goods dear and purchase raw 
materials cheap, led to “colonialism, conquest and dominion.” 

The English East India Company had made huge profits 
in the seventeenth century and secured foothold on the western, 
southern and eastern coasts of India by seeking Imperial favour 
or patronage of local chiefs. This success combined with the 
exclusion of their European rivals, the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, from the Indian waters, made them dream of multiplying 
their gains by territorial possessions and thereby augmenting 
their profits by the addition of revenues. Quite early some of 
the Company’s servants had realised the value of strong fortifica¬ 
tions and the possession of armed forces to protect them from 
their European rivals and the Indian princes. On the west 
coast, the Marathas and the Mughals were powerful enough, 
hovever, to restrain them from acquiring military strength. But 
on the Coromandal Coast the hold of central authority was 
feeble and possession of Fqjt St. George provided them an 
opportunity in this direction. In 1689, the Court of Directors 
formulated their policy as, “The increase of our revenue is the 
subject of our care, as much as our trade : it is that must 
maintain our force, when twenty accidents may interrupt our 
trade; it is that must make us a nation in India;—-without that 
we are but a great number of interlopers, united by His Majesty's 
royal charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks 
it their interest to prevent us” (Mill). Sir Josiah Child, the 
author of this dictum, and his relation Sir John Child in India, 
sought to give practical shape to these views, specially at a time 
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^hen the Company owed huge sums in debt to the Indian 
merchants. The Directors were now ^‘determined to levy war, 
not only on the Nawab of Bengal, but in the sequel on the 
Emperor himself ** (Anderson, quoted by Tara Chand). Vast 
preparations were made; armed vessels and regular infantry 
were sent from England and troops raised in India. But this 
foolish enterprise soon landed them into humiliation and 
disaster, for the Mughal Empire, not withstanding its involve¬ 
ment in the wars in the Deccan, was still too strong to tolerate 
this impertinence from foreign merchants. The incident was 
treated as an aberration and after the military adventure had 
been crushed, the English were pardoned and their settlements 
restored to indulge in peaceful trade. 

The early years of the eighteenth century, however, witnessed 
the disintegration of the Mughal Empire and the dispersion of 
its military strength. Nonetheless, for half a century the English 
lay low and refrained from resorting to force to gain their ends. 
But in their three fortresses of Bombay, Fort St. George and 
Fort William, distant from the reach of the arms of the Central 
Government, and easily defensible by the navy which com¬ 
manded the seas of India, the East India Company steadily 
increased its strength and by ingratiating with the authorities 
gained privileges for trade. Their observant servants did not, 
however, fail to gtasp the trend of events in India, More 
particularly revealing to them was the weakness of the armies 
in India, which were utterly deficient in discipline and training. 
Hastily recruited troops, indifferently armed and ineffectively 
cammanded presented a strong contrast to the European armies 
which had attained a high degree of efficiency. Conde, Turenne 
and Marlborough were names to be reckoned with, and they 
had raised warfare into a science. Universal possession of fine 
arms, adroit use of artillery and constant drilling and disciplin¬ 
ing of soldiers had made the European armies truly formidable. 
And they were being used by their masters, despotic national 
monarchs, to fortify their power within and secure empires 
without. The age of Louis XIV had seen wars all over Europe, 
and the English armed might had passed successfully through 
the ordeal of fire. This consciousness of their military and 
naval superiority and possession of vast financial resources 
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emboldened the Company* servants to face the hour of tria) 
when it came about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The crisis came with the war between England and France 
in consequence of the dispute regarding succession in Austria 
which began in 1740. The struggle in Europe found its 
repercussion in . India where both the English and the French 
had carried on trade rather peacefully so far. The French 
enterprise in overseas commerce had come late when under 
Colbert’s inspiration the French East India Company was 
established in 1664. They had established their centres on the- 
Coromandal Coast and in Bengal; but this adventure bad not 
met with much success, and under close governmental super¬ 
vision there was lack of initiative and capital. In the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, the attention of Louis XlV’a 
government was absorbed in continuous wars in Europe, which 
left little interest for eastern trade. However in 1720, the 
Company was reconstituted and thenceforth it made rapid 
progress, impelled by the consciousness of mounting profits 
which the English Company earned during this period. The 
possession of Mauritius gave the French a half-way house and 
a replenishing ground in their future struggles with their 
English rivals. 

The credit for reorienting, the policies of the French East 
India Company goes to Dumas, Governor of Pondicherry, in 
its teething time. He believed in pursuing commercial enter¬ 
prise with the aid of political influence, and aimed at augment¬ 
ing profits by the addition of territorial revenues. Hence he 
decided on strengthening a^d fortifying the Settlements and 
maintaining Indian troops trained on European lines for their 
defence. He did not hesitate to exploit the disturbed political 
situation in Karnatak. The first opportunity came in 1732 
when the new Nawab Dost Ali sought French friendship. His 
son-in-law Chanda Sahib got them the possession of Karikal, 
snatched from Tanjore. The revenues of this land together with 
the gains from minting coins, a concession granted now, aug-^ 
mented the income of the French and Pondicherry grew into- 
a prosperous town. The Marathas, incensed by the raid on 
Tanjore, attacked Karnatak, killed Dost Ali and after taking 
huge amount as chauth raised Safdar Ali to the masnad mul 
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took Chanda Sahib prisoner to Satara. Chanda Sahib’s family 
fotind protection in Pondicherry, which the Marathas wisely 
refrained from attacking. 

The beginnings so auspiciously made by Dumas were con¬ 
tinued with greater audacity by his successor Dupleix^ who 
became Governor in 1741. Despite the supineness and bank¬ 
ruptcy of the French Government under Louis XV, Dupleix 
took bold steps to create a prominent position for his country 
in the politics of South India and scotch the English rivalry and 
competition. And in this ambitious adventure he had almost 
reached his goal, but was baulked of the prize by the English 
whose resources both in capable men and finances were far 
superior. However, in the first round, Dupleix showed his 
mettle. Negotiations for local neutrality in the War of Austrian 
Succession, not bearing fruit, he secured armed ships from 
Mauritius and recruited an Indian force, trained on European 
model, and captured Madras by cajoling the new Nawab 
Anwaruddin with the promise of its surrender to him. The 
promise, however, was not kept, and Anwaruddin sent a strong 
force to punish the French. It was opposed by a small con¬ 
tingent of French and Indian soldiers under the command of 
Paradis, and easily routed, as the undisciplined rabble under an 
indolent Raza Sahib, poorly armed, could not make a determin¬ 
ed stand against a disciplined force possessing fire arms. This 
engagement in 1746 has been exaggerated in its importance by 
European writers. Melleson says “that it proved the absolute 
and owerwhelming superiority of the disciplined European 
soldier to his Asiatic rival.” Others have claimed for it the 
beginning of the European empire in India. All that this short 
fight indicated was the character of the Indian military system 
which was marked by absence of training, haphazard recruit¬ 
ment, inadequacy in modern weapons and too much dependence 
on the army leader who was rarely chosen on merit and military 
capability. The English lost Madras but it was restored to them 
by the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. At the close of the 
War of Austrian Succession, both the French and the English 
had large numbers of troops on their hands, their navies were in 
Indian waters and both of them were apprehensive of each other 
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and conscious of their destiny to achieve political and territorial 
gains in the almost anarchic conditions of the Deccan. 

The conslusion of this first Anglo-French conflict coincided 
with the death of Muhammad Shah in Delhi, and Asaf Jah 
Nizam-ul-mulk in the Deccan. Ahmad Shah Abdali had been 
defeated and repulsed, but owing to the inherent weakness of 
the Mughal Empire ruled by a worthless sovereign the central 
authority was scarcely capable of imposing order in the outlying 
regions of the empire. In consequence, Asaf Jah*s death oc¬ 
casioned disputed succession. His eldest son, Ohaziuddin did not 
wish to leave Delhi, hence conflict for the chiefship began between 
Nasir Jang, the second son of the Nizam, and Muzaffar Jang 
his grandson. The former proclaimed himself Nizam and got 
hold of the treasury and the army at the capital. Muzaflar 
Jang, now sought support to execute his ambition and in that 
predicament was offered aid by Dupleix, who had at the same 
time obtained release of Chanda Sahib by paying ransom, to 
whom he held out hopes of securing the Nawabship of Karnatak 
by ousting Anwaruddin from power. It was a bold stroke of 
diplomacy. The French were now playing for high stakes for, 
if the gamble succeeded, they would have their proteges as 
rulers in the Deccan and the Karnatak, through whom, acting 
behind the screen, Dupleix would have easily expelled the 
English from South India, gained territories yielding revenues 
and acquired a dominant political position, influence and power. 

Fortunately for the French, the prize was almost within 
their grasp. Dupleix placed a force of 400 European and 2000 
disciplined Indian soldiers at (he disposal of the two pretenders 
who had their own large forces also. Their combined strength 
brought about the defeat and death of Anwaruddin at Ambur 
on 3 August, 1749, with the consequent proclamation of ruler- 
ship of the Deccan by Muzaffar Jang and appointment by him 
of Chanda Sahib as Nawab of Karnatak. The latter granted 
eighty-one villages around Pondicherry to his benefactor, the 
French. Prospects of success loomed large before Dupleix. But 
his triumph now disconcerted the British who had been mean¬ 
while indulging in the politics of Tanjore and had obtained 
Devicottah (Fort St. David) with a revenue of 36000 rupees a 
year. The grim vision of Karnatak government being controlled 
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by the hostile Frendi brought them face to face with the peril 
which threatened them. Commercial annihilation and expulsion 
from the Coromandal Coast were the immediate dangers which 
must by any means be averted. Therefore, they offered help 
secretly to Muhammad Ali, son of Anwaruddin, and Nasir 
Jang. Possession of the British armed force was an advantage 
which they cherished. Nasir Jang arrived south with a large 
army and easily routed Muzaffar Jang and his confederates. He 
moved to Arcot and the English repaired to Fort St. David. 
The spectre of loss moved Dupleix to fresh activity who, by 
intrigue with some of the principal chiefs in the camp of Nasir 
Jang, isolated and defeated Muhammad Ali, and brought 
about the ruin and death of Nasir Jang. When the 
conspiracy had fully matured de la Touche attacked Nasir Jang*s 
camp on 15 December, 1750. On this leading men began to 
retire from the field. Nasir Jang upbraided Nawab of Karnool 
for his inactivity but was beheaded by the latter. This led ta 
the proclamation once again of Muzaffar Jang as Nizam. Vast 
gains were showered on Dupleix and his,Company which 
acquired Masulipatam and the neighbouring districts. Dupleix 
was made the Nawab of the country south of the Krishna and 
granted a high Mansab. On his part Dupleix continued 
Chanda Sahib as ruler of Karnatak. The new Nizam promised 
to be guided in all things by Dupleix’s advice. This was the 
climax of French victory and political importance. The 
treacherous murder of Muzaffar Jang did not cause any 
diminution of importance, for Dupleix raised Salabat Jang to 
the masnad and Bussy controlled the new Nizam at his capital. 
This manouevre brought further gains in territory to the French 
as the Northern Sirnars were ceded to them. The French 
remained in supreme control in the Eieccan for many years 
thereafter, though their position grew shaky down south. 

After his defeat Muhammad Ali had retired to Trtchinopoly 
whose ruler was friendly to him. Chanda Sahib with the 
French assistance invaded Trichmopoly which stood a siege. 
Meanwhile Muhammad Ali advised his English supporters to 
occupy Arcot which had been denuded of troops owing to the 
war with Trichinopoly. The English had clung to Muhammad 
Ali and relied all their hopes in him. Their superior financial 
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j-esources and the fresh naval reinforcements which they had 
received gave them an edge over the French, whose financial 
instability was growing marked day by day. Also Dupleix's 
success and personal gains, aided by his vanity and strong 
temper, had antagonised some of his compatriots who failed to 
cooperate with him loyally. It was this factor which promised 
the retrieval of English fortune. Clive with a small 
force was sent to Arcot, where he successfully withstood a siege 
for fiftythree days, caused diversion to Chanda Sahib's invasion 
of Trichinopoly, and ultimately defeated him at Jinji. This 
was a turning point in the politics of South India. Chanda 
Sahib was killed, Muhammad Ali became Nawab and the 
French were unable to crush the English opposition. This 
struggle dragged on for more than two years, at a time when 
England and France were at peace in Europe. The French 
Government were unaware of the ambitious designs of their 
Governor Dupleix, and not being in a position to render him 
help, decided to withdraw him. Godehu was sent in his stead, 
and the new Governor entered into an agreement with the 
English that the two Companies whould not take part 
in the disputes of the Indian princes. Their territorial posses¬ 
sions were mutually guaranteed, and though the agreement was 
never ratified, it sounded the death knell of French political 
ambitions in India. The Anglo-French war, known as Seven 
Years War, failed to bring any reversion in their fortunes, and 
thus the field was left clear for the English to play the game of 
empire building, unrestrained by any European rivals. 

This side show of Anglo-French struggle did not gravely 
affect the trend of Indiai^ politics and remained relatively 
unnoticed by the contemporaries in other parts of the country. 
The Marathas were not diverted from their expansion projects in 
the north, nor did this episode on the Coromandal Coast leave 
any traces on the rapid deterioration of the Empire in Delhi. 
The Peshwa's policies towards the Nizam remained untouched 
by the presence of Bossy with Salabat Jang, nor did he revise 
his attitude towards the English in Bombay. These struggles 
between the two foreign merchant Companies were regarded 
with sublime yet fatal indifference. All that some of them 
tealised was the character of the armed force which the 
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Europeans had trained and introduced on the Indian stage. 
The ruler of Bengal, Ali Vardi Khan, felt the nuissance of the 
hostility between the two rival merchant bodies and warned 
them against repeating the tale of Kamatak, and with that he 
let the matter rest there. This universal neglect by the Indian 
powers of the armed strength of the Europeans on the Indian 
soil and their intermeddling with the disputes of the Indian 
rulers for their own gains, appears to be criminal with our 
hindsight on the events as they developed. But, perhaps, their 
military strength then was deemed to be infinitesmal and they 
were treated on par with a host of other such adventurers who 
were at the moment shooting forth into momentary prominence 
in various localities. The confidence of the Marathas in their 
own power, the major menace of Abdali’s thrust into India, the 
complete absorption of other chiefs in local concerns, not distant 
from their immediate vicinity and the utter absence of-states¬ 
manship at the Delhi Court might account for the general over¬ 
sightedness of the paltry gains which the French or the English 
had ostensibly secured. Nonetheless, there was danger inherent 
in the emergence of the European merchant Companies, sup¬ 
ported by the might of their national monarchies, and possessed 
of the wherewithals of military superiority, in the arena ol 
Indian politics. The success in Karnatak emboldened the 
English to put up a bold face in Bengal where the scene then 
shifted. 

The English East India Company had carried on its com¬ 
mercial activities in Bengal without molestation; and despite 
Child’s armed revolt against the Empire, no serious damage was 
caused to their trade which was free of custom duty. After the 
death of Aurangzeb, they obtained renewal of the concession of 
free trade from Parrukhsiyar, who by a Farman in 1717, com¬ 
manded that "whatever goods and merchandise their agents 
may bring or carry by land or water in the ports, quarters and 
borders of the provinces, know them to be custom-free, and let’ 
them have full liberty to buy and sell. Take annually the stated 
peshkhush of three thousand rupees; and besides that, make no 
demands on any pretence". The Emperor also granted them 
the Talukdaree of a number of villages near Calcutta; but this 
part of the royal command was happily not given effect to by 
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Murshid Kuli Khan (Jafar Khan), the Nawab of Bengal. The 
privilege of free trade extended only to imports and exports, and 
did not by any means cover the internal trade in which English 
merchants clandestinely took part. The abuse of authority was 
checked by the strong Governors and caused no little offence to 
Englishmen, grabbing at wealth and ill-gotten gain. 

The changes in Bengal politics did not much affect the 
peaceful course of British commerce, and till the death of Alt 
Vardi Khan on 10 April 1756, no untoward developments 
marred the easy how of their good fortune, and their trade had 
continuously flourished. The Nawab afforded them not only 
protection against internal danger but also from their European 
rivals, the French or the Dutch. Not far from Fort William 
was the French settlement at Chandranagar; but during the 
Anlo-French war, despite what happened in Karnatak, the two 
Companies were strictly forbidden by the Nawab to disturb the 
peace of the land in Bengal. Both the French and the English 
had raised fortifications, though without authority, but the 
provincial government would not permit them to strengthen 
their fortified places at this time. Ali Vardi was aware of the 
developments in the south, hence was determined not to relax 
control and thereby whet their appetite for power and territory. 
This prevented Bengal from being turned into a battlefield for 
French and English political ambitions during the rule of Ali 
Vardi. His death, however, removed the strong hand and 
brought on the Bengal masnad an impetuous young ruler, 
without experience but endowed with dash and vanity. 

The succession of Siraj-ud-daulah was not undisputed, and 
intrigue dogged his footsteps. His aunt Ghasiti Begam, rich 
and ambitious, raised a pretender to the gaddi in the person of 
her adopted son, an infant Murad-ud-daulah. She raised troops 
and fortified her residence at Moti Jhil. But the Begam's 
adventure was short lived and she soon submitted to her nephew, 
though her house remained the constant haunt of ail disaffected 
with the new Nawab. The second opposition came from Shaukat 
Jang, his cousin, then holding charge of Purnea. Sirajuddaulah 
hurried to (nrush this rival, but before the armies could meet, 
Shaukat Jang offered submission. Thus both these revolts were 
subdued in no time. But the wave of intrigues had not subsided 
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and the English merchants were active in keeping it high and 
mighty. They were intent on emulating the example of their 
compatriots in Karnatak and keen to exploit the opposition 
against the new Nawab to their best advantage. In this game 
for high stakes they had as their accomplices some Armenian 
merchants, and Amichand, Jagat Seth, Raj Ballabh and Mir 
Jafar who had either their ambitions or their grievances to 
nurture. In early 17S6, there was strong rumour in Culcutta 
that the Anglo-French war was to commence soon in Europe 
and that the succession of Sirajuddaulah would be disputed, and 
there was a strong faction hostile to him at Murshidabad. Both 
these likely events were to be converted into benefit by the 
English merchants of Calcutta. To meet the first contingency, 
they had begun massive constructions to fortify Calcutta which 
would be adequate to meet the French danger as well as streng¬ 
then their defences to resist any opposition from the Bengal 
government. The idea of strengthening the fortifications came 
from Colonel Scot, their chief engineer, who according to 
Caarles Noble, was influenced in making his recommendations 
by the prospect of dispute regirding succession on the death of 
the old Nawab and the growing disaffection of the Hindus 
agiinst the government. The Directors accepted Scot's proposal 
bat desired their President of Fort William to proceed with the 
work with the permission of the Nawab. Drake did not, how¬ 
ever, wish to delay the prosecution of such a valuable project 
by waiting on the pleasure of the Nawab and constructions 
proceeded rapidly. AliVardi Khan had desisted both the English 
and the French from taking to fortifications, and the latter had 
obeyed his directions. But the English were contumacious, and 
the demands made by Sirajuddaulah, during his grand-father's 
illness an^i on his accession to the masoad were treated with 
disdain and insolence. The Nawab's messengers were driven 
out or humiliated, and we are informed that offensive language 
was used against the Nawab as well. This defiance of authority 
and open attempts at resistance could scarcely be tolerated by a 
ruler who had not lost self-respect. 

The other immediate cause of offence, and one exhibit¬ 
ed the hostility of the Calcutta Council to the Nafvab, was the 
protection given by them to Krishna Das, son df Riij Ballabh 
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wito came to Calcutta with vast treasures to escape the just 
demands of the Bengal Governor for rendering account of the 
revenues collected by Raj Ballabh as Diwan of Dacca. Raj 
Ballabh was in confidence with Ghasiti Begam with whose 
husband he had served at Dacca. Hence the flight of Krishna 
Das and open refuge given to him by Drake, and his refusal to 
entertain the messengers despatched to seek the recall of the 
offender, was a clear evidence ot the guilt of the English and 
their hostile intentions against the Nawab. There were some 
other charges also against them. The abuse of the right of 
freedom of trade, causing immense loss to the state revenues, 
the high-handed, oppressive conduct of Holwell in the zamindari 
of Calcutta, and sundry other acts of sequestration of wealth and 
ill-treatment of the subjects of Bengal, had no little impact on 
the attitude of Sirajuddaulah towards the British There is 
little doubt that the English were then in league with the 
conspirators at Murshidabad and were keen to use the occasion 
for improving their position in Bengal and bringing about a 
situation similar to that in Karnatak They wanted to scotch 
the French opposition before it could materialise on the outbreak 
of war. For both these purposes the Calcutta Council was 
fortifying Calcutta and was not loth to defy the Nawab. 

[t will be thus apparent that propelled by the instinct of 
self-preservation, Sirajuddaulah had just reasons to adopt stern 
measures against the British Company. It was not mere desire 
for plunder or the impulse of savagery which prompted him to 
march on Calcutta, but his purpose was to disarm and neu¬ 
tralise the positive danger which the English then posed for the 
stability of his rule. He bad issued due warning to the Calcutta 
Council that unless they demolished the new fortifications he 
would punish them by attacking Calcutta, on his return from 
the Pumea expedition. The English took no measures to execute 
his directives; on the contrary, they humiliated the messengers 
and intensified their intrigues against the Nawab. The result 
was Sirajuddaulah*s march on Calcutta, which the Council 
there minimised and ridiculed in the illusion of their military 
superiorjQr'ind the worthlessness of Indian arms. The Nawab, 
howevbr# ti^o the last moment, continued efforts at reconcili¬ 
ation. Ob |^4une 17S6, he explained to Khwaja Wajid the 
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grounds of his offence at the English. He wrote, have three 
aubstantial motives for extirpating the English out of my country, 
one that they have built strong fortifications and dug a large 
ditch in the King’s dominions contrary to the established laws 
of th& country. The second is that they have abused the 
privilege of their dustucks by granting them to such as were no 
ways entitled to them, from which practices the King has 
suffered greatly in the revenue of his customs; the third motive 
is that they give protection to such of the King’s subjects as 
have by their behaviour in the employs they were entrusted with 
made themselves liable to be called to an account and instead 
of giving them (up) on demand they allow such persons to 
shelter themselves within their bounds from the hands^of justice. 
For these reasons it is become requisite to drive them out. If 
they will promise to remove the foregoing complaints of their 
conduct and will agree to trade upon the same terms as other 
merchants did in the times of the Nabob Jaffeir Cawn, I will 
pardon their fault and permit their residence here, otherwise I 
will shortly expel that nation.” This conciliatory gesture as 
the subsequent ones, even upto the last moment of attack, had 
no impact on Calcutta Council, who organised the defences and 
'' asked for reinforcements from Madras, in the hope that they 
would be able to withstand a long siege. Drake’s confidence 
was immense and he was hoping for victory till the walls of 
Fort William were breached and the surrender of the English 
garrison was imminent. 

It is clear from the trend of events that Sirajuddaulah was 
slow in resorting to the extreme step of war. His]forbearance 
at Kasimbazar and efforts to make the English see wisdom by 
sending eniissaries and even approaching the French and the 
Dutch to strive for conciliation as well as his readiness ultima¬ 
tely to compound the English offence by accepting money 
payment from them, all reveal his reluctance to fight. This 
attitude is fairly understandable as well. His rivals at home, 
thought scotched, had not been crushed. He was conscious of 
disaffection and consequent intrigues against him. At the same 
time Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion was also then seriously 
feared. In this situation, he did not wish to embroil himself 
in a war with the English whose potential was absolutely 
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unknown now. But all his endeavours to find peace were set 
at nought by Drake and friends who were intent on war In the 
expectation of plunder and solid political gains in consequence. 
Thus came about attack on Calcutta whose defences collapsed 
within three days and Drake along with the women and many 
members of Council shifted to the waiting ships on the river and 
left the decimated garrison to its fate. Holwell organised the few 
men left over, but by the evening of 20 June, all resistance was 
profitless and the small band of the survivors surrendered. 
Holwell was brought before the Nawab with his hands bound, 
but on representation, in the words of Holwell, “the Nabob 
gave orders for loosing his hands, and assured him upon the 
faith of a soldier, that not a hair of our heads should be hurt.** 
But for a few persons who were kept in confinement, the rest 
vrere allowed to go, and Drake along with them went to Fulta, 
down the stream, and waited for reinforcements and succour to 
arrive from Fort St. George. Holwell with two others was 
taken to Mursbidabad but ultimately they were also freed. The 
story of the inhuman atrocities and the suffocation death 
suffered by more than a hundred p,‘rsons on the night of 20 
June in a small cell was concocted by Holwell later to highlight 
his part and rouse sentiments in his favour. No objective 
historian gives credence to that fiction now. With the surrender 
of Calcutta, Sirajuddaulah*s purpose was served and he returned 
to his capital. But this episode marked the beginning of his 
disaster and the end of Bengal’s freedom. That the Nawab was 
oblivious of the danger and regarded the English hostility with 
inexcusable contempt is evidenced by his treatment of the 
English refugees at Fulta, whe were suffered to exist there and 
were supplied with food and other necessities. 

Drake tried to humour the Nawab by making approaches 
for terms for restoration of trade and their settlements. But 
this was largely to gain time, for meanwhile he had sent frantic 
appeals to Madras for help in regaininig their lost prestige 
and possessions militarily. On the receipt of his early letter, 
before the loss of Calcutta, the Madras Council despatched 
Major Kilpatrick with a small force, but when he arrived i& 
July at Fulta, the situation had radically altered, and he had 
neither the force adequate for offensive operations nor was the 
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season appropriate for it. Hence he waited near Fuita and sent 
appeasing tetters to the Nawab. The rainy season and foul 
climate of the place caused considerable Joss of his men by 
disease. When the final report of loss of Calcutta and the 
subsequent fate of the English men reached Madras, strong 
reinforcement in land and sea forces had arrived there with 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive to command them against 
the French in the war which had then commenced in Europe. 
Long deliberations were held on the relative advantage of 
defeating the French in the south or recapture the lost posses¬ 
sions in Bengal, and ultimately it was decided to despatch a 
i trong force to Bengal when the weather improved in October. 
In consequence Watson and Clive reached Fuita on 15 December 
and then began the second stage of the struggle for power in 
Bengal. 

The Nawab had not been hard on the Englishmen and had 
allowed them to move or even settle freely in his dominions. 
He had also written conciliatory letter to Madras, for he was 
not averse to permitting the British to trade peacefully if they 
so desired. His internal difficulties including the rebellion of 
Shaukat Jang, which was concluded by the death of the latter, 
also prevented him from adopting harsh measures against the 
European merchants for whom he had contempt. This facili¬ 
tated the task of the English in winning over some prominent 
men of the government and shaking their loyalty to their ruler. 
One of them was Manik Chand, the Faujdar of Hugh, then in 
control of Calcutta. Thus when Clive, after threatening and 
cajoling the Nawab in the same breath, commenced operations, 
it was easy for him to occupy the fort of Budge Budge without 
opposition and take back Calcutta without much struggle. Even 
the fort of Hugli was soon taken and at every place Manik 
Chand*s men beat hasty retreats, for he had taken no steps to 
strengthen their security. By the beginning of January 17 57, the 
British were once again in possession of Calcutta and started 
levying revenues from the neighbouring zamindaris and extorting 
wealth from the inhabitants of Calcutta. The news of their 
come iMick alarmed the Nawab who decided to march on 
Calcutta once again. In this interval correspondence continued 
between Watson and Sirajuddaulah and endeavours at negotia- 
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tions for peace were made. The English demanded satisfaction 
for the losses suffered and right of fortification. The Nawab 
was prepared for compensating just losses and for allowing the 
English to trade on previous terms. But these overtures did 
not stop his advance or preparations of the English to meet 
him in the field of battle. 

In the negotiations then conducted through Khwaja Wajid or 
Ranjit Rai, the demands which the English put forth related to 
(i) satisfaction for all losses suffered and restitution of all goods 
seized, (ii) possession of all villages and privileges granted by 
the royal farman, (iii) right of fortification in their own 
possessions and (iv) right of coinage. The Nawab appears to 
have been agreeable to the first three of these and in every 
letter he repeated his desire to let the Company function in 
peace. Clive was none too confident of success and with all 
the blusterings was keen for accommodation. On 3 February, 
Sirajuddaulah was just outside Calcutta, whither Walsh and 
Scrafton were sent to negotiate settlement. These two gentle* 
men, however, fled in the night from their tents and guided 
Clivers force which had previously decided to launch a surprise 
attack on the Nawab*s camp. The expedition was similar to 
the one despatched by Dupleix against Nazir Jang which had 
culminated in the death of the NiSam. In Bengal also the 
objective was the end of Sirajuddaulah and raising Mir. Jafar, 
who had been approached earlier ahd gained on their behalf, in 
his place on the masnad of Bengal. Fortunately for the Nawab, 
dense fog delayed Clive’s troops and prevented the coup to 
materialise. But this evidence of the military dash of the 
Company’s forces seriousfy al irmed the Nawab and his panic 
was aggravated by the consciousness of the treacherous conduct 
of Mir Jafar, Jagat Seth and many others in his camp. 

To cap it all came the news of Abdali’s successes in Delhi, 
his hold over the Mughal Empire and intention to invade 
Bengal. There was little prospect of Abdali succeeding in this 
enterprise, but it was sufficient to worry Siraj who found himself 
isolated, circled by hostile and unfaithful chiefs and faced by a 
powerful adversary in Calcutta. Hence he readily agreed to 
terms and a treaty was signed between him and the English on 9 
February, 1757, by which privileges granted by the royal farman 
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were confirmed; the Company was allowed to trade custom free 
and without molestation; all goods, factories etc. confiscated were 
to be restored, Calcutta could be fortified without any restraint, 
and coins could be minted at Calcutta. The Company had 
gained all they demanded and the treaty was, in a sense, admis> 
sion of the Nawab’s surrender to the force of circumstances, 
and his yielding to the superior might. Fear of Abdali, aware¬ 
ness of conspiratorial conduct in his camp and the better 
efficiency of English troops decided the issue for the Nawab, 
who wished to gain respite to deal with greater dangers. 

The treaty at best was a truce for neither side would be 
happy with the settlement. The English, surprised at their easy 
victory, were disappointed by their gains and felt that their 
demands might be higher. A meeting of the Select Committee 
was called on 12 February to discuss, **(i) whether our present 
strength be not sufficient to force the Nabob into better terms, 
(ii) whether if we were strenuously to insist upon other advanta¬ 
geous articles they would not be granted”. The Committee was 
not held as Clive and Kilpattick did not consider their strength 
adequate to conduct a war with the Nawab and desired the 
purpose to be served by negotiations at the Court of Murshida- 
bad. . Hence Watts was deputed there and was commissioned to 
ask for the right to punish the public servants who might 
prevent the free flow of their trade, to request for lump payment 
to indemnify private losses and to desire that the Nawab would 
not erect any “fortifications below Calcutta within a mile of the 
river”. The tasje of blood had whetted their appetite and the 
English merchants were eager to squeeze the Nawab further, 
knowing full well his weakness and lack of support from his 
own people. 

The Nawab also was not happy with the turn of events. He 
had bought temporary relief but it is inconceivable that he 
would put up with the presence of over-bearing Englishmen, 
possessed of high privileges and strong military force in the 
flush of victory. Therefore he sought French help to neutralise 
the English and promised them substantial concessions. But the 
situation in which he was enmeshed, with the fear of two 
pronged invasion from the north-west and the south from 
Cuttack, as well as the mounting volume of intrigues against 
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him, left him little leisure to apply himself wholly to the eliiiii* 
cation of the danger from Calcutta. 

The first cause of disagreement arose out of the British 
insistence on the occupation of Chandranagar and expulsion of 
the French from Bengal. The war with France had commenced 
and its sparks were igniting the fires in India as well The 
French Government had sent land and naval forces with Coufit 
de Laliy to dispossess the English of all their gains in India. 
This mighty reinforcement posed a threat to Madras and all 
the political power which the English had obtained in Karnatak. 
Bussy was at the Nizam's Court and the possession of Northern 
Sarkars by them gave to the French an operating base for 
attacking the English in Bengal. There was also apprehension, 
not without substance, that Sirajuddaulah in his mortification 
might seek French help to avenge the late humiliation. 
Chandranagar in French hands was therefore a matter of 
concern to the British. Hence Clive and Watson wished to 
demolish this nest before it might be used to injure their 
interests. Fort St. George was demanding the immediate return 
of Clive and the troops from Bengal to meet the French danger 
on the Coromanddl Coast, which necessitated early action 
against the French in Bengal. But the Nawab was a hurdle, 
and rightly he refused them permission to destroy his last 
support Nevertheless, by bribery and intrigue the ground was 
prepared and the Nawab by an alternation of threat and persua¬ 
sion was made the helpless witness of attack on Chandranagar 
and its occupation by the British. Sirajuddaulah could not 
wag his little finger to save the French and thereby one possible 
counterpoise to the aggrdSsive ambitions of the English was 
eliminated. Nawab’s threat of action and the despatch of 
troops under Rai Durlabh did have no impact on Clive who 
frightened the commander and bamboozled the Nawab into 
acquiescence. 

• The surrender of Chandranagar was a big blow to the 
prestige of Sirajuddaulah, but in his fear of the British and 
apprehension of the disloyalty of some of his chief men, he 
remained inactive and indeciseve. His threats of war did not 
alarm Clive whose menaces were perhaps more meaningful. The 
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next step for the British was to demand early and full imple¬ 
mentation of the treaty and complete extirpation of the French 
in Bengal. To pursue the fugitive French, Clive demanded of 
the Nawab permission to despatch a large force towards Patna. 
He also asked for the surrender of all French factories to 
the English. The Nawab fully realised the damage to his interests 
in this course and tried to put off the demand by protestations 
of friendship, threats and secret assistance to Law and his 
followers. The English desired the elimination of the French 
so that the Nawab might be left with no source of help which 
would prevent the execution of their next design to stage a 
revolution in Bengal. The Nawab in his helplessness was 
clinging to this straw for French assistance could not be 
substantial at that stage. However, this episode brought into 
full focus the aspirations of the British and the pitiable state of 
the Nawab of Bengal. 

The success at Chandranagar was followed by an intensifica¬ 
tion of the efforts to oust Siraj from the masnad and have a 
docile Nawab instead. Watts at Murshidabad was busy 
winning over adherents to the English cause. At Hugli, Nand 
Kumar had been won over by bribe, so was Manik Chand also. 
Amichand was an accomplice in this game and chief adviser and 
agent of Watts. They first wanted to raise Khuda Yar Khan 
Latty as Nawab because of his being the favourite of Jagat Seth. 
But soon after it was on Mir Jafar that they laid their wager 
who, in his ambition, was prepared to yield highly profitable 
gains to the English. This conspiracy was secretly gathering 
force though the Nawab had no inkling of it. 

Meanwhile the Nawab was taking steps to implement the 
treaty, but that did not deter Watts and his employers from 
seeking bis end. In his letter of 26 Apri\, Watts wrote that the 
Nawab was secretly their enemy, there could be no dependence 
on him and that he would join the French against them, “which 
juncMon must be fatal to our affairs here'*. Hence he desired 
action to **guard against such an accident", and the remedy was 
a change in rulership. He fortified his argument by the report 
that. “Jaggutseat, Ruoget Roy, Omichand and others, in short 
all degrees of persons, are persuaded, he (Sirajuddaulah) will 
break his Agreement and attack us whenever he is disengaged or 
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oar forces are weakened by your leaving us and the departure of 
men-of-war, or whenever he can be assisted by the French”. 
He also informed that Mir Jafar expected such an attack in 
“eight or nine days” and had sent word “that if you are content 
he, Raheem Cawn, Roydoolab, and Bahadur Ally Cawn and 
others, are ready and willing to join their forces, seize the 
Nabob and set up another person that may be approved of”. 
Hence Watts advised Clive to amuse the Nawab and make 
preparations for an attack on him. 

Thus had the intrigue ripened and the Select Committee of 
Fort William, on May 1, decided to stage a revolution to replace 
Sirajuddaulah as Nawab of Bengal. Their reasons were the 
belief that he would not implement the treaty, extirpate the 
English on the first favourable opportunity and the universal 
hatred in which he was held by his people. Soon a treaty was 
signed with Mir Jafar by which he promised to confirm all 
privileges, to enter into an oJffensive and defensive alliance with 
the English against all enemies, to deliver all Frenchmen, their 
goods and factories to the English, to pay a sum of nearly two 
crores of rupees as restitution for losses suffered, to cede territory 
and pay for military help required. On the fulfilment of these 
terms the Company ‘‘will assist Jaffar Ally Cawn Bahadur with 
our whole force to obtain the Subaship of the Provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and further that we will assist him to 
the utmost against all his enemies whatever”. This agreement 
was an assurance of British political and military control over 
Bengal. 

From this agreement to the battle of Plassey was a rapid 
march of events. The Nawab was hoping to get French help 
and had detained Law within his dominion and paid him 
expenses. Bussy was invited from the south on promise of 
heavy remuneration, but he could not come owing to his 
preoccupation in Golkunda. There was little prospect of aid 
from any other qauarter, and internally a powerful element 
composed of Mir Jafar, Yar Lutf Khan, Rai Durlabh, Jagat Seth. 
Manik Chand and Mir Kasim was in league with the British 
and prepared to commit treachery on the battlefield. Thus 
Sirajuddaulah's prospects in a fight were rather dim. On the 
other side, Clive had the support of the conspirators and a halo 
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of invincibility had been woven round the English force. On 
the pretext of making the Nawab conform to the terms of 
February treaty, Clive marched towards Murshid abad, but his 
intention was to fight at Plassey, where the Nawab had also sent 
some of his forces. By 22 June, both the armies were there. 
The sight of Nawab's troops caused no small tribulation to 
Clive, and it was only on the assurance of defection by Mir 
Jafar that he ventured to give battle, which in its operation was- 
but a minor engagement. When the cannonade was over, and 
the rain had made Nawnb's ammunition useless, while hia 
entreaties with Mir Jafar bore no fruit, Sirajuddaulah decided 
on a hasty flight to save bis head. This caused general retreat 
and the English had an easy task to pursue the fugitives, plunder 
the camp and salute Mir Jafar as the new ruler. Thus was 
Plassey fought, but in its results it was decisive for a radical’ 
change had come about in the relative status of the Nawab and 
the English merchant Company. From Plassey, Mir Jafar with 
Clive moved to Mursbidabad, from where also Sirajuddaulah flee} 
with his treasure and women, soon to be captured and killed by 
Miran, the son of the new Nawab. This brought to a close the 
first conflict between the ruler of Bengal and the English Com¬ 
pany and registered its mastery over this eastern province, for Mir 
Jafar was, by nature of the circumstances in which he had come 
to office, dependent entirely on the support of the Company which 
completely dominated his Government. Clive now assumed 
supreme power and made no secret of it. His continuous stay at 
Mursbidabad, placing English army at the disposal of the 
Nawab in quelling rebellion or meeting apprehended foreign 
attacks, appointment of his favourites to high offices in the 
state and the general prestige which his success had brought 
him, made Clive the main controller of the state and Mir Jafar 
was merely holding a subordinate position, depending for his 
stability on English pleasure. 
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Mir Jafar's treason and subsequent assumption of Nawabship 
under British protection and patronage introduced a radical 
change in the character of government in Bengal. The English 
became virtually the governor of the province, upholding a 
prince on the masnad by their military power and by that means 
controlling the entire range of state policies. Karnatak and 
Bengal, thus, were brought on the same level and in both these 
regions, actual though not legal, sovereignty was enjoyed by the 
British, the facade of an independent prince, nominally, being 
maintained. But outside of these two provinces, independent 
states continued to exist. The Marathas were engaged in their 
expansion upto the borders in the north-west and subordinating 
the imperial government to their will. The ruler of Awadh was 
yet quite strong; and elsewhere in northern India, local rulers 
were asserting their sovereignty. The English successes in the 
coastal region and in Bengal had resounded elsewhere also, but 
little notice was then taken of them. However, the fast degenera¬ 
ting political situation 4n the country augured well for the 
aspirations of the British. In the subsequent decades before 
the close of the century, they had, by patience and pursuing 
their game of adroit diplomacy while maintaining their military 
strength, brought the rest of the country also under their 
political sway. But this consummation had not come to pass 
without stout resistance. The story of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century is that of unsuccessful yet solid, though 
disunited, endeavours to safeguard Independence. 

The first such attempt was made in Bengal itself. Mir Jafar 
in his blind ambition for high position had overlooked the 
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consequeoces of his treaty with the English and the implicationa 
of the presence of British army near his person. But soon 
disillusionment came to him. His promise of payment of more 
than two crores of rupees to the ^glish, without gauging the 
depth of Sirajuddaulah’s treasure, made him virtually bankrupt, 
and he was unable either to fulfil his engagements with the 
English or pay his own troops. The continuous and regular 
payment of one lac of rupees to Clive for the maintenance of 
British troops proved to be beyond his means, and constant, 
pressing demands were being made on the Nawab for clearing 
the dues arising out of the treaty obligations and the upkeep of 
Company's troops in his service. Clive had hedged him in by 
his support to Rai Durlabh, who now became the chief minister, 
and Ram Narain the Governor of Patna, as well as many others 
at the Court. 2^mindars and farmers were not active in remit¬ 
ting the revenues, while the rumblings of rebellion were beard 
from Purnea and other places. 

It was in this predicament that Prince All Oauhar, the fugi¬ 
tive Shahzada, invaded Bihar, only to be repulsed by Ram 
Narain. Clive was close by and therefore he took credit for 
this success and was rewarded by the Nawab by the grant of 
zamindari to him of the land near Calcutta. An English force 
under Major Carnac was kept at Patna while Clive remained 
near Murshidabad, ostensibly to serve the Nawab but actually 
to keep him bound to his obligations to the British. Then 
followed a Maratha incursion from the south which penetrated 
upto Bardwan. This encroachment was also beaten back by 
the combined forces of the Nawab and the English. The long 
arrears of pay to his army and their state of indiscipline had 
made the local army less reliable and therefore more did Mir 
Jafar depend on the English army in his administration. Thia 
situation was not comfortable to him, and specially when the im¬ 
pending threat of Shahzada’s invasion was there and the internal 
condition was not too bright. The presence of Rai Durlabh and 
Ram Narain, propped up in their authority and defiance to the 
ruler by the open support of Clive, was odious to him. Mir. 
Jafar had lost his earlier dash and courage and the knowledge 
that the manner of his ascension to power was distasteful to the 
people made him meekly submit to his protectors. But his. 
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50Q Miran, with his countenance, was striving to regain the lost 
prestige by shaking off the oppressive yoke. He got Rai 
Durlabh ousted and appointed Raj Baiiabh to the position o^ 
Diwan. These two then, tried to sound the Dutch for support, 
and, whether by their insinuation or otherwise, Dutch ships with 
forces arrived in Bengal. But they were unable to make much 
headway for they suffered a defeat at the hands of the English. 
No help was available from any other source. Meanwhile 
Miran was dead and the entire project of asserting independence 
was frustrated. The English suspicions were however aroused 
and when the second attack by the Shahzada had been defeated, 
the new Governor of Calcutta Vansittart and his Committee 
decided to bring about a fresh change in the government, which 
step would benefit them also personally. The Nawab was 
asked to choose his successor. He vacillated between the in< 
fant son of Miran and his son-in-law Mir Kasim. Meanwhile 
Mir Kasim had gone into league with the British, promised 
them rewards and territory to the Company yielding a revenue 
of fifty lakhs, which had been fruitlessly demanded from 
Mir Jafar. When this clandestine agreement had been reached, 
Vansittart went to Murshidabad, ordered strong forces there, 
and ultimately compelled Mir Jafar to relinquish office in favour 
of his son-in-law on the promise of safe resort in Calcutta and 
adequate maintenance allowance. Mir Kasim paid off the 
Nawab^s troops, gave huge sums to the Governor and members 
of his Committee and ceded the districts of Chittagong, Bardwan 
and Midnapur to the Company in full zamindari rights. Thus 
'Came about the second change in Bengal nawabship, and further 
rivetting of bonds. * 

Mir Kasim, in his ambition for power, had nailed the coflSn 
•of his independent position as Nawab. The Calcutta Council 
had made the change of rulership to enhance the quantum of 
'gains both for the Company as well as its servants. The 
Nawabship was only an instrument for profit, and the moment 
it proved obstructive or unavailing, another change might be 
made without commiseration. The oflice of Nawab was 
retained only to serve the purpose of the East India Company 
and its employees, for at that stage open assumption of sover¬ 
eignty by an alien body of merchants was not without its 
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perils and national and international complications. The 
screen had to be maintained to create an illusion in the Indian 
mind. Mir Kasim could enjoy limited and delegated authority 
within these confines Any attempt to transgress the bounds 
was inevitably to hurl him into conflict and destruction^, Could 
Mir Kasim be content with his position ? It is certain that 
he knew the extent of his effectiveness and initially he had no 
plans to break through the fence. But the behaviour of his 
mentors flushed by success, and absence of any curbs made the 
situation intolerable and compelled Mir Kasim to defy 
the masters. How far he was inspired by patriotic impulses, 
motive to do good to his people and release the country from 
foreign domination is a moot question. 

From the very beginning of the new government three major 
subjects demanded Mir Kasim's attention. One was the fulfilment 
of the agreement he had made with the British. The other was the 
fast growing abuse of the privilege of custom free trade by the 
British and the third arising out of it was the oppressive conduct 
of English merchants and their Indian agents on the servants of 
the Nawab, the artisan and the peasantry. All these three were 
symptoms of the mounting greed for gain of the English 
meichants which had been quickened by the consciousness of 
wielding supreme power in Bengal. The problem was whether 
the real sovereignty and its exercise rested with the Nawab or 
with the Englishmen. The administration of Mir Kasim was 
involved in its solution and his defeat and expulsion decided 
the issue in favour of the Company. Mir Kasim, designedly 
or fortuitously, tried to assert his legal position and by his 
failure in the field of battle, brought to a close one more chapter 
of the struggle for independence. 

The behaviour of some English officers and members of the 
Council towards the new Nawab. from the very beginning of his 
rule, was impertinent and indicative of the altered status of the 
English Company in Bengal. The Select Committee in Calcutta 
wanted the Nawab to be given all assistance in the«proper realisa¬ 
tion of revenues and reducing the disaffected zamindars and 
others into obedience to him. But it appears Colonel Coote had 
other designs. He took up the cause of Ram Narain, Deputy 
Governor of Patna, and went to the length of humiliating Mir 
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K^im when he broke into his camp and threatened to drag him 
out. Colonel Eyre Coote even attacked the city of Fatna and 
plundered the market oii' the plea that Mir Kasim intended to 
occupy the fort there. This encouraged Ram Narain to defy 
the government and he did not settle the accounts of his revenue 
collections for three years. This incident was not a solitary ex* 
hibition of the high-handed intervention of English officers in the 
Bengal government. Mir Kasim has re:ounted the demands 
made on him by Coote as, “I must appoint Nand Kumar to 
the Faujdari of Hugli, give the government of Purnea to the son 
of Ali Kuli Khan, restore Muzaffar Aii to the Zamindari of 
Kharakpur, restore Kamgar Khan to the Zamindaii of Mcy, and 
regulate the Zamindaris of Rajshahi and Dinajpur according to 
his pleasure'^ Coolers action was frowned upon by the Council, 
yet the ill-treatment of the Nawab and slighting of his authority 
did not discontinue. In May 1762, Mir Kasim wrote to the 
Governor about the misconduct of English factors and chiefs ; 
who “plunder the people, injure and disgrace my servants, with 
a resolution to expose the government to contempt.” 

The most serious development, which followed as a concomi¬ 
tant of the new position of the British, was the abuse of the 
right of free trade, which assumed huge dimensions at this time. 
The right applied only to the export and import trade of the 
Company ; but it was now extended by Company’s servants to 
their private trade in articles which pertained to internal con¬ 
sumption only, as far example, salt, betel nut, oil, fish, straw, 
rice, paddy, tobacco, etc. Their native agents oppressed the 
people by buying at low ^ates in the market so that the local 
merchants and peasants had taken to flight and the market towns 
were deserted. This led to serious loss to the exchequer; but 
the greatest damage was done by the sale of dustuck or permit 
for free trade to the local merchants by the English, so that all 
movement of commercial traffic under the protection of the 
dustack escaped payment of custom duties and the government 
suffered heavy loss of revenue. Warren Hastings reporting about 
these excesses drew attention to “the oppression committed 
under the sanction of the English name, and through the want 
of spirit in the Nbab’s subjects to oppose them the great 
power of the English intimidates the people from making any 
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resistance...**. On May 26, he wrote again, **The world, judg¬ 
ing only from facts, sees the Nabob*s authority publicly insulted; 
his officers imprisoned, sepoys sent against his forts ; and he is 
told, that the Chief of the English, in their parts disavows the 
Nabob*s right to the Subaship*’. 

The evil grew and occasioned frequent conflicts between the 
Nawab*s officers and the gumashtas of the English merchants, 
who had, in many cases, become judges in the disputes and 
harshly punished Bengal servants. One can easily imagine the 
temper of the Nawab in this predicament. We are told that 
he strengthened his army, improved the production of 
ammunition and shifted the seat of his government to Monghyr, 
a town favoured by geography for its strategic defence. Mir 
Kasim was naturally apprehensive that his position as Nawab 
was in danger and the actions of English Chiefs and some 
members of Council of Calcutta were symptomatic of their desire 
to bring about another change in Bengal government. The 
aggressive tone and offensive conduct of English officers alarmed 
him and he adopted some measures to safeguard his position. This 
led to further estrangement. Vansittart went to Monghyr to resolve 
the differences. The settlement agreed upon was that the English 
merchants would pay nine percent duty on inland trade. But 
the Council repudiated this agreement and insisted on absolute 
freedom of inland trade except for payment of 2| per cent duty 
on salt only. As regards the gumashtas, it was said *‘we cannot 
admit that they shall be under any actual control of the officers 
of your government** and that regulations had been made **to 
restrain them from committing injuries or abuses to the country 
people’*. But the crowning insult to the Nawab was the threat 
that **The ill behaviour, and violent oppression, committed by 
your officers in all parts, by the abuse of authority granted them 
by that agreement, are so notorious and Insupportable, that if 
they are not put an immediate stop to, the friendship between 
us will be broken*’. 

From this unilateral breach of agreement and denial of 
authority to Nawab’s government to maintain law and collect 
revenues to actual war between the two was but one step. Mir 
Kasim realised the fiitility of negotiations for accommodation, 
and rightly sensed the aggressive intentions of the Company’s 
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servants, who wanted to change the inconvenient ruler and thus 
enrich themselves. The decision of the Council caused pain to 
Mir Kasim who put up a spirited protest to Vansittart against 
the violation of agreement. He wrote, *T can never approve of 
my people and merchants being distressed, my country oppressed, 
myself despised and subjected to daily insults, and my servants 
and officers ill treated^*. He abolished all customs duty on his 
subjects and thus tried to resolve the tangle. But this did not 
appease the gods in Calcutta, who were all the more offended 
for this parity between them and the Indian merchants would 
cut through their huge profits. Hence there was clamour against 
this new decree of the Nawab and his punishment was demanded. 
In Patna, Ellis had taken steps which amounted to a declaration 
of war against the Nawab, and asked for troops and ammunition 
to be sent to him from Calcutta. It was at this time that Amyatt 
was sent with Hayes to have a final talk with Mir Kasim and 
make him submit to English demands otherwise he would have 
to go. The Nawab was required to revoke all orders on inland 
trade making it free, to make good the losses sustained by 
English merchants by this course, to reimpose duties, to permit 
the English chiefs of factories to settle disputes with local officers, 
to accept a resident at his Court and to cede the districts of 
Burdwan etc. in perpetuity and absolute ownership of the 
Company. The Nawab was prepared to rescind his orders relat¬ 
ing to inland trade, but on other matters his replies were either 
equivocal or positively in the negative. He was unable to agree 
to these unjust demands and on his part desired that English 
troops be with drawn from all places. The attitude of Mir Kasim 
was one of resignation *nd extreme chagrin. He knew of pre¬ 
parations being made by Ellis in Patna to occupy the city. The 
despatch of boats laden with arms and ammunition was a clear 
evidence of the sinister designs of the English. Hence he stopped 
the boats from proceeding upstream to Patna and released th^ 
only under strong pressure. Amyatt left Monghyr, but on M 
June, 1763, Ellis attacked the fort of Patna and occupied the city 
without being resisted. This action exhausted the patience of 
Mir Kasim and he decided on war. Patna was re^upied. Bhs 
and others were imprisoned. The Calcutta Coui^il was then in 
AO mood for peace and troops were sent to chastise the Nawab, 
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who was deposed and Mir Jafar, then in Calcutta, was re-esta¬ 
blished on the masnad. The march of British troops led to the 
massacre of English prisoners at Patna, a heinous act committed 
in the excitement of war. But that completed the breach and 
Mir Kasim was now to be pursued and punished like an ordinary 
criminal. His army and the preparations he had made were not 
adequate to defend him, and being defeated he fled to Awadh 
to seek help to beat the British. 

The fate of Bengal, and for that matter of north India, now 
hinged on the patriotism and political wisdom of Shujauddaulah, 
the Nawab of Awadh. Emperor Shah Alam, an exile from 
Delhi, was then living under his protection, and Shuja had been 
granted the office of Vizier or Prime Minister of the Empire by 
the powerless Emperor. The resources of Awadh were consi¬ 
derable and the prestige of its ruler was high enough to arrange 
a confederacy of Indian powers to crush the growing strength 
of the British before it assumed dangerous proportions. Mir 
Kasim had vast treasure in cash and jewellery and was prepared 
to finance the war with the British. The prestige of the imperial 
name was a great asset, and though little support was expected 
from Delhi, Shuja was in contact with the Marathas and the 
Ruhelas. These were favourable symptoms for success against 
the British whose hold on Bengal and its new Nawab was not 
yet secure. But Shujauddauiah lacked political insight and 
failed to realise the implications of English successes in Bengal 
and Bihar. He attached greater weight to the opposition of 
Hindu Pat Bundela and gave it precedence in his scheme of 
military action. He demanded Mir Kasim’s active participation 
in the Bundela war, and it was only when the Bengal fugitive 
had won victory there that Shuja gave his ear to the request for 
help against the British. Meanwhile, his conduct was most 
equivocal. He was angling for some territorial gains in return 
for his support and, only when the province of Bihar was pro¬ 
mised to him by Mir Kasim, in addition to the payment of 
eleven lacs of rupees per month as expenses of war and rupees 
three crores on gaining victory over the English, that he pledged 
his support. Previous to this be was instrumental in issuing the 
sanad of confirmation to Mir Jafar as Nawab of Bengal by the 
Emperor. He had been corresponding with the English pro- 
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fessing his friendship to them, though he evaded their demand 
for the surrender of Mir Kasim and deserters from British 
army who had joined the defeated Nawab. The Emperor, a 
helpless imbecile, seeking support in every quarter for his return 
to Delhi, was swearing his loyalty to the British and showing 
his reluctance to join his Vizier in the eastern enterprise. The 
display of these sentiments and the hesitation of Shuja-ud-daulah 
to fight the British whose military power had caused alarm, 
emboldened the English to stand firm in the defence of the 
provinces of Bihar and Bengal and not to yield in their demand 
for the surrender of deserters. 

Shujauddaulah moved with a large force along with the 
Emperor and Mir Kasim in March 1764 and crossed the Bihar 
frontier without any opposition. Then he issued an ultimatum 
to the English which said, ‘‘Since notwithstanding these various 
favours which have been shown you, you have interfered in the 
king’s country, possessed yourselves of districts' belonging to 
the Government, such as Burdwan and Chittagong etc. and 
turned out and established Nabobs at pleasure without the 
consent of the Imperial Court, and exposed the Government of 
the king of kings to contempt and dishonour; since you have 
ruined the trade of the merchants of the country, granted pro¬ 
tection to the king’s servants, injured the revenues of the 
Imperial Court and crushed the inhabitants by your acts of 
violence and oppression, and since you are continually sending 
fresh people from Calcutta and invading different parts of the 

royal dominions.to what can all these your proceedings be 

attributed but to an absolute disregard for the Court and wicked 
designs of seizing the ctiuntry for yourselves”. He demanded 
that the English desist from aggression, and confine themselves 
to their trade as previously, otherwise “the sword of justice” 
would fall on their heads. The English reply was worded in 
strong terms and exposed the inconsistency of the Nawab-Vizier 
in accepting the changes in the Nawabship of Bengal by grant 
of sanads, and making an issue of it. They wrote, “Now that 
forgetting your former declafations, you join with a tyrant and 
oppressor against us, in what light can we regard you but as an 
abettor and a partner in his murders and oppressions. Since 
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your conduct has proved so inconsistent and unworthy of the 
rank you hold, and notwithstanding the warning we have given 
you, you still persist in your designs upon these provinces, we 
are resolved for the future to answer your threats only by the 
force of our arms, nor shall we desist till we have amply 
revenged ourselves of the injuries you have done us'*. In this 
rejoinder the English Council made a distinction between the 
Emperor and the Vizier, for they had ample assurance of Shah 
Alam*s faith in them, who had promised to desert Shuja and go 
to Delhi if the English gave him financial assistance. This reply 
left no chances open for negotiations and exhibited the confi¬ 
dence of the English in their strength. 

There was good reason for this assurance. Shujauddaulah 
had foolishly alienated Mir Jafar by informing him that Bengal 
subaship was conferred by the Emperor on his son Asafuddaulah 
and desiring Mir Jafar to continue merely as manager. This 
settled the temper of the new Nawab of Bengal, who in his self- 
interest had no option but to side with the British and pay 
heavily for the expenses of the war. Shujauddaulah, perhaps, 
desired to appease the British, and broke with Mir Kasim whose 
wealth alone he coveted. Mir Kasim left the camp to seek 
shelter elsewhere. In his own army, Shuja could place no 
reliance for many of his olficers and feudatories were won over 
by the English on their side. The ruler of Banaras, Balwant 
Singh, also threw in his lot with the English, Thus was weakened 
the force of Awadh. It suffered a reverse near Patna and then 
tardily retreated to Buxar to pass the rainy season there. Five 
months were wasted in unnecessary correspondence, negotiations 
and supineness. The initiative was lost and Major Hector 
Munro, reinforced now, attacked Shuja*s forces at the end of 
October at Buxar and defeated him. This was a decisive battle 
for the Nawab-Vizier was unable to re-form his forces and offer 
battle to the British again. They occupied Banaras, got 
possession of the Emperor, drove away the Nawab from 
Jaunpur and eventually compelled him to seek shelter in 
Ruhelkhand. His whole state now lay at the mercy of the 
British, who had also occupied Allahabad and Chunar forts. 
Shujiuddaulah sought the support of Malhar Rao Holkarbut 
the joint forces suffered a reverse at Kara and that finished the 
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weak resistance of the Nawab-Vizier, who begged for terms 
and surrendered himself to the victors. 

Shuja-ud-daulah had entered on this momentous venture 
single-handed, and before he had gained any victory on the 
field had estranged even Mir Kasim and made him leave his 
camp. The possession of the Emperor was a great asset but the 
Nawab-Vizier did not exploit it in demanding adherence of 
Indian rulers to his cause. On the contrary, he lost the good 
will of Shah Alam who made no secret of seeking English 
favour and throwing his person into their hand at the first 
defeat of Awadh forces. This individualistic action, unsupport¬ 
ed by other Indian states, and without making sure of the 
loyalty of his partisans and servants, may be taken as extreme 
confidence in his strength and poor appreciation of the potential 
of his adversary. Shuja's attitude towards Mir Jafar reveals his 
political unwisdom and complete ignorance of laws of diplomacy. 
His army was not disciplined enough nor adequately strong to 
encounter an enemy like the English whose military strength 
was well renowned and whose discipline was the source of its 
strength. It is, therefore, no surprise that he lost at Buxar. 
Neither the Nawab-Vizier nor his adherents were inspired by 
any higher motives of patriotism, national honour or the security 
of Imperial interest. Avarice and expected territorial gain for their 
master could not enthuse the feudatories to fight with determi¬ 
nation, and it is no wonder that their loyalty could be so easily 
corroded. Each one seems to have been eager for his own 
profit and security. That doomed the prospects of victory at 
Buxar. 

But subsequent events also did not make the Indian princes 
conscious of the impending danger. Shujauddaulah^s endea¬ 
vours, while in exile in Ruhelkhand, to form a confederacy of 
powers to fight the British, yielded no results. Najib-ud-daulah and 
Ghaziuddin, in Delhi, were unable to look beyond their imme¬ 
diate and local interests; the Ruhelas had no confidence in the 
ruler of Awadh who had all these years shown nothing but 
hostility to them. The same was the attitude of the Bangash 
Pathans or even the Jats who were involved in a deadly conflict 
with the Marathas. The Rajput princes were engrossed in their 
internal feuds or in meeting the ever recurring demands of the 
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Marathas. They were all weak and divided and thus unable to 
think in terms of the country or the Empire. The only power 
which had strength and which had dreamed of universal sway 
over India was that of the Marathas. But the Peshwa was a 
minor, his uncle only interested in intrigues to oust his nephew 
and become Peshwa himself. The disaster at Panipat had 
temporarily weakened the military resources of the Marathas, 
but the greatest harm which had been done was the outburst of 
centrifugal forces, resulting in disintegration of the Maratha 
state. At this time there was no central leader, powerful 
enough to pull the strings and assemble the outspread chiefs to 
fight for a cause. Holkar and Sindia, in the north, were jealous 
of each other; Bhonsle was nourishing his separatist ambitions ; 
and Gaikwar and Pawar were busy with thier own states. 
Thus even if Shuja had the political sagacity, he could not have 
succeeded in gathering together the dispersed political elements 
and offering a combined opposition to the British. His alliance 
with Holkar was short-lived and broke on temperamental 
grounds, so that even before the Marathas could offer stout 
resistance, he had decided to throw himself at the mercy of the 
British and Najaf Khan had finalised the surrender. The task 
of the British was thus made easy and with their well-disciplined 
troops, sense of patriotism and consciousness of fighting for their 
national gain, their success was assured. The surrender of 
Shujauddaulah, and the presence of the Emperor in the English 
camp, without danger of opposition from any other quarter,^ 
made the English victory complete, and all that was left to do 
was to make a settlement of the state of Awadh. This was to 
wait till the arrival of Lord Clive who was appointed Oovemor 
of Fort William and was sent to Bengal with definite instructions 
by the Court of Directors 

When Mtr Jafar was reinstated and recovered from obscurity, 
the Council of Fort William had imposed certain terms which 
were incorporated in a treaty in July, 1763. The demands made 
on him included perpetual cession of the three districts given in 
zamindari right by Mir Kasim, complete exemption of all trade, 
both external and internal, of the Company and English 
merchants from payment of duty except that of 2 percent on 
salt, monopoly of salt-petre of Purnea, limitation of his troops 
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to 6000 horse and 12000 foot **to be used only for the protection 
of his frontiers and collection of revenues**, to accept a body of 
English troops near his person, to cancel the order withdrawing 
all custom duties and to pay rupees 40 lakhs raised later to 48 
lakhs as compensation for the losses suffered during the war 
with Mir Kasim. Later he was asked to pay five lakhs of rupees 
per month for the expenses of war. Mir Jafar agreed to the 
terms with the exception that only half of saltpetre was to be 
purchased by the English and no troops were to be kept at his 
court. Mir Jafar also got an assurance that whenever he needed 
troops they would be supplied to him without any further charge. 
By this arrangement the members of the Council obtained huge 
sums as perquisites. Mir Jafar did not live long and on his 
death his son Najmuddaulah became the Nawab. But even this 
normal succession brought fresh gains to the British. The treaty 
which was made with him confirmed the terms previously 
assented to by Mir Jafar. But there were some additional 
provisions which are important as indicative of the new position 
and status of the English in Bengal. The new Nawab had to 
accept Mohammad Raza Khan as Naib Subah *'to advise and 
assist” him. He was to manage all collection of revenues also. 
But this was not enough. The Nawab also agreed to the 
appointment of chief officers and their removal on the advice 
of the Governor and Council of Fort William. The English 
undertook to support him against ail his enemies with the 
Company’s forces, hence the Nawab was exempted from the 
obligation to maintain his own force except those necessary ”for 
the support of the Civil officers of the Government, and the 
business of his collections”.^ The Nawab also agreed to entertain 
no Europeans in his service and not to allow the French to come 
into his country. 

This new arrangement with Najmuddaulah made the 
government of Bengal and its Nawab Nazim completely 
subordinate to the wishes and dictates of the English. Military 
protection they had provided since Plassey, and that obligation 
afforded them the privilege to determine the foreign policy of 
the Nawab. But the existence of an independent army in 
Bengal had been productive of mischief and gave thd semblance 
of independence to the ruler. This privilege was now withdrawn 
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and, for his protection as well as that of his territories, the 
Nawab was henceforth to be completely dependent on the 
British. The position of the sole repository of military power 
enabled the British to exercise supreme control over external 
relations as also internal government which was further reinforced 
by the right to impose a Naib Subah of their choice and have a 
veto on ail appointments. In a sense all government, including 
revenue collection, came to be subject to their supervision. 

When Clive arrived this arrangement in Bengal had been 
completed and he had no occasion to modify it, except later 
in consequence of the right of Diwani which was subsequently 
granted by the Emperor. However, his first concern was with 
the Emperor and the Nawab-Vizier, and he went to Allahabad, 
where immense benefits accrued to the English. Since the first 
inva ion of Bengal by Shah Alam as Prince in exile, the English 
in Calcutta had been hoping for advantage by his friendship 
on which they set great store. Every time his forces were 
defeated in the field of battle, he was the recipient of money 
from the Nawab ot Bengal and constant correspondence 
continued with him. It is clerr from his letters that he desired 
British help to restore him on his throne in Delhi, and in return 
he was prepared to invest them with the right of collection of 
revenues of Bengal and even administering it as Nawab. It is 
on these 1 nes that negotiations had continued with the Emperor 
before Clive arrived on the scene. Shah Alam had no faith in 
Shujauddaulah and did not want to revert to his protection. He 
knew that the Nawab<Vizier was not in a position to help him 
to regain the throne, and Shujauddaulah was merely beguiling 
him with promises without the wish to let go this valuable 
asset from his control. The English also had similar intentions. 
They had not the authority from the Directors or even the 
means adequate to extend their operatiohs so far as Delhi which 
was involved in escorting their royal guest to his capital. But 
they did not want to lose the right of holding his person which 
in itself was a valuable possession. Therefore, Clive decided to 
keep him in Allahabad almost as a royal prisoner, giving him 
all the honour and prestige of his position, but securely guarded 
by British troops. In lieu of this doubtful privilege, Shah Alam 
bestowed on the English Company **the Diwani of the Provinces 
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of Bsagal, Bihar and Orissa as a free gift** for ever on condition 
that the Company would remit annually rupees twenty six laka 
to the Emperor and after providing for the expenses of the 
Nizamat, retain the balance of revenues for the upkeep of the 
army maintained by them for the protection of these provinces. 

As a consequence of this right of Diwani, a fresh agreement 
was made with Najmuddaulah by which he accepted “the 
annual sum of sicca. Rupees 53,86,13 T as an adequate 
allowance for the support of the Nizamat, which is to be 
regularly paid as follows, viz the sum of Rupees 17,78,854 for 
all my household expenses, servants, etc., and the remaining sum 
of Rupees 36,07,277 for the maintenance of such horses, sepoys, 
peons etc. as may be thought necessary*'. This agreement along 
with the one made earlier with the Nawab, made him dependent 
on the English and whatever powers he exercised were merely 
delegated ones. Clive did not assume the obligation to collect 
revenues directly, but entrusted that to the Nawab to be conducted 
through Mohammad Raza Khan and Shitab Rai, who were 
appointed Naib Diwans by the Company. For seven years this 
delegation of responsibility continued and brought immense 
suffering to the peopleof Bengal, who had to face a terrible famine 
also. Power divorced from responsibility was in naked exhibition 
in Bengal, and this duality was ended by the decision in 1772 to> 
stand forth as Diwan, which brought the entire administration 
into the hands of the English, the Nawab remaining merely as a 
pensioner and supporting nominal dignity. 

The Diwani grant was followed by a treaty with 
Shujauddaulah who was •allowed to retain his territory and 
government, except for the cession of Kara and Allahabad to 
the Emperor for his expenses. A treaty of mutual 
assistance in case of defence of their respective territories was 
signed, and the Nawab agreed to defray the expenses of troops 
supplied to him for his defence by the English. He also paid 
fifty lacs of rupees to the English and confirmed Balwant Singh 
in his zamindari of Banaras. Duty free trade was also agreed 
to for the English in the dominions of Awadh. This treaty did 
not take away the sovereignty of Awadh from the Nawab aiid 
there was mutuality in obligations regarding defence. But from 
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the weaker position of the Nawab and his later reliance on 
British troops, he came to be more and more subordinate to- 
them in his external relations. Thus Buxar made the English 
supreme in Bengal and Awadh and paved the way for their 
future empire in Northern India. The Diwani gave them legal- 
status and fortified their position in Bengal, whose independence 
was gone for ever. Even Awadh had lost part of its sovereignty 
and its independence was in extreme jeopardy. The adventure 
of Mir Kasim and Shujauddaulah was the la&t flicker of 
independence to be extinguished soon by the military might of 
the English. 
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The settlement made at Allahabad by Clive brought no 
glaring changes on the surface of Indian politics and the 
restraints imposed on further expansion of British influence or 
territories, for the moment, disarmed suspicion and hostility 
against them. But that would not encourage this supposition 
that political India had accepted them and reconciled itself to 
the emergence of the English as a great power on Indian 
horizon. The aftermath of the Panipat disaster, the remoteness 
of the Emperor from the capital, the establishment of Abdali’s 
hegemony over Panjab, mutual dissensions among the rulers of 
Northern India, all these were factors which prevented any 
immediate opposition to the British. They were, thus, able to 
gain time to increase their strength and consolidate their 
position before encountering the Marathas and the Sultan of 
Mysore. 

On his return to England after staging the revolution in 
Bengal, Clive had apprised the Prime Minister of the possibilities 
of gain which had opened out in India. He then hoped that 
with a European army of a few battalions, Englishmen might 
be successful in occupying Delhi and thereby controlling the 
destinies of India. But the events which had occurred in Bengal 
in such rapid succession, before the acquisition of Diwani, had 
chastened Clive's adventurousness, and he counselled abstinence 
from further conquests and deeper involvement in the mesh of 
Indian politics. He, however, correctly assessed the prestige of 
die Imperial title and fully realised the importance of hold over 
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the person of the Emperor. He did not want to relinquish it 
though at the same time he did not countenance any endeavour 
to escort Shah Alam to Delhi and assume the status of *power 
behind the throne’, which many Englishmen then advocated. 
His intention was to perpetuate the gilded captivity of the- 
Emperor in Allahabad, and in this policy he had the full 
cooperation of Shujauddaulah who also dreaded the 
consequences of Shah Alam’s return to Delhi. But the 
Emperor, despite the financial support which he now enjoyed and 
the protestations of loyalty and exhibitions of allegiance displayed 
by the English officers, could not be happy in his restraint and 
was constantly exerting himself to gain support for return to hia 
capital. His persistent entreaties and threats with the English 
and Nawab of Awadh failed to move them beyond renewing, 
assurances. Hence he looked for help elsewhere and in that 
quest found the Marathas not unwilling to escort him to Delhi 
for adequate recompense. But this consummation could not 
materialise before 1772, when the Marathas were free for the 
moment from their pre-occupations in the south. 

After the assassination of Emperor Alamgir II, Delhi groaned 
under the oppressions of Ghaziuddin who amassed all power in 
his hands by placing a non-descript pretender on the throne. 
Ali Oohar, the heir apparent, had fled from the capital to seek, 
refuge in Awadh before his father’s death, and when the throne 
became vacant, proclaimed himself Emperor in the camp in 
Bihar. Delhi witnessed the invasion of Abdali, defeat of the 
Marathas at Panipat, and the appointment of Najibuddaulah as 
Bakshi, with the responsibility of managing the administration 
and restoring peace till the return of the legitimate Emperor 
Shah Alam, who was so recognised by the Pathan conqueror. 
This arrangement continued for a decade, with Jawan Bakht, 
the heir apparent, in Delhi and the Emperor in the east in 
Allahabad. The authority of Najibuddaulah did not find 
universal acceptance, but his military superiority and the 
divisions amongst the other chiefs stabilised the position. The- 
Ruhelas were amiable to him; Shujauddaulah had not the 
resources to dislodge Najib and the Rajput princes had neither 
a competent leader nor leisure from their internal struggles to 
contemplate adventures capital-wards. The only state whkffi was- 
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powerful was that of the Jats. Suraj Mai and after him his son 
Jawahar Mai were then the mightiest rulers in Northern India, 
and they had extended their dominions ail round and had 
threatened Agra and the environs of Delhi. Najib was, however, 
able to keep them at some length and he had the support of 
Malhar Rao Holkar who acknowledged the Pathan as his 
adopted son. 

In the post'Buxar period there were only three powers in 
Northern India who could compete for supremacy. These were 
the English, the Jats and the Marathas. ^But none of them was 
immediately in a position to claim mastery. The English had 
to consolidate their possession of Bengal and their limit of 
political expansion was Awadh, whose protection they had 
made their commitment. The Jat kingdom was rent by 
'dissensions, and through these years after Panipat was involved 
in combating the Marathas who could not view with equanimity 
the growth of a powerful state blocking their passage to the 
Imperial seat. The Marathas themselves, however, had suffered 
a severe shake-up at Panipat, the Peshwa Madhava Rao was a 
minor or involved in neutralising the intrigues of his ambitious 
uncle Raghunath Rao who stooped to every mischief to possess 
the throne. The developments in the south were also of a 
magnitude to prevent the combined strength of the Marathas 
from being directed to the north. It is a curious coincidence 
that during the period that the English were building up their 
supremacy in Bengal and acquiring an unassailable position in 
Northern India, the Peshwa's government was kept engaged in 
wars with the Nizam, the Bhonsle, Hyder Ali of Mysore and 
Maratha Sardars supporting the cause of Raghunath Rao. It is 
true that the trouble nearer home was not negligible. But 
after the defeat of Nizam Ali at Rakshasabhuvan and the 
^consequent treaty with him, there was no major threat to 
Maratha security and the machinations of Raghunath Rao had 
found little support. The struggle with Hyder Ali had resulted 
from the Maratha ambition to restore their supremacy over 
Karnatak and raise revenues in the south. The first conflict 
with Hyder Ali was resolved early in 1765, and if the great 
Peshwa were aware of the mighty changes occurring at 
Allahabad, his involvement in a war with Janoji Bhonsle and 
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subsequently with Hyder Ali again would appear to be impolitic 
and merely the consequence of complete absorption in immediate 
profit and local interests to the detriment of national interest. 
The fact would seem to be that neither the Peshwa nor his wise 
advisers had the least consciousness of the implications of the 
happenings in Allahabad. And when they realised the 
dangerous extension of British power and influence and adopted 
measures to counteract them it was too late. 

Hyder Aii’s rise to supreme position in the state of Mysore 
was phenomenal and bears unequivocal testimony to the rotten 
state of society and government in that kingdom. By 1760, he 
had acquired absolute power by keeping the previous Hindu 
Raja in confinement. The usurper had the best title to rulership 
in the eighteenth century, namely, that of wielding a powerful 
sword and military skill. Hyder Ali was not content with the 
limit of territory acquired from his predecessor. His existence 
on the throne depended on his building up a powerful state, 
extending from sea to sea. The emergence of the European 
power on the Coromandal Coast, with its hegemony over the 
Prince of Arcot and ambitions to dominate the Nizam made his 
situation precarious. To his north spread the vast Maratha 
state with its ambitions in Karnatak where many smaller states 
owed allegiance to the Peshwa. Thus cooped up between the 
Marathas, the Nizam and the British, Hyder’s chance of survival 
lay in aggrandising his dominion and building up a vast military 
machine. This led him to the conquest of many forts and 
chiefships in the region between the Tungabhadra and Krishna. 
He had acquired Bednur and ‘^established his hold upon the 
Nawabs of Savanur, Karnool and Kadappa, who had long been 
subjugated by the Marathas**, (Sardesai). He had also seized 
Outi, the possession of Murarrao Ghorpade, a strong partisan 
of Madhava Rao. The loss of these* territories deprived the 
Peshwa of an income of fifty lakhs; and in the sore straits for 
money which was the perennial fate of the Peshwa, Madhava 
Rao thought it best to resubjugate the southern possessions and 
humble the inconvenient and dangerous upstart. The problems 
of the north had, therefore, to yield precedence as not being of 
sufficient importance. But Madhava Rao had to spend more 
than five years to extricate himself from the southern 
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entanglements, without humbling the Sultan of Mysore, but 
giving the British respite to build the bases for subsequent 
opposition to Maratha supremacy, and even weakening the 
Mysore ruler to combat successfully the aggrandisement of 
British power. 

The first movement of Maratha forces southwards was 
organised in February, 1764. Hyder Ali was unable to get any 
aid from the Nizam, and had to fight the Marathas all alone. 
The theatre of war was confined to the region between Dharwar 
and Savanur, both of which places were captured by the Peshwa. 
Hyder Ali was defeated at Jadi Anwati where he was completely 
routed. Meanwhile, the Peshwa had called his uncle from 
Poona where his intrigues were creating trouble. The arrival of 
this element of distraction in the camp made Hyder Ali sue for 
peace which was signed on 30 March 1765. By this treaty 
Hyder Ali promised to pay 30 lakhs in cash for war expenses, 
cede all territory to the north of Tungabhadra and leave Peshwa’s 
vassals unmolested. This treaty of Anantpur, according to 
Sardesai, saved “a declared enemy of the Marathas^’ and for 
this leniency he blames Raghunath Rao. This success enabled 
Madhava Rao to return to Poona, but immediately he engaged 
himself in crushing Janoji Bhonsle who had raised the banner 
of revolt. An expedition was also sent to the north under 
Raghunath Rao, but it proved futile and on the news of Abdali's 
march into Panjab, the uncle hastened back to the south. 

It may not be necessary to enter into the confused details of 
the tangled skein of political developments in the south. The broad 
facts were that the Peshwa did not have freedom from the growing 
antagonism of his neigbbouf of Mysore, or from the recurrent 
hostility of Janoji Bhonsle or the opposition of his uncle. These 
kept him busy almost till the hour of his death. His first 
successful war with Hyder did not end the latter's aggressiveness 
which found expression in the reacquistion of territories of 
Savanur, Bednur etc. This led to the second Maratha invasion 
of Karnatak and return to Poona without any decisive settlement 
there. Meanwhile the Nizam had entered into an alliance with 
Hyder Ali which threatened the peace of the Peshwa at a time 
when Janoji and Raghunath Rao, both had ambitious designs 
aganist the Poona Government. In 1767 came a war between 
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Mysore and the Eoglish, leading to the endeavours made by the 
latter to seek friendly support or at least to neutralise Maratha 
support being ’rendered to Hyder Ali. The Nizam was fickle in 
his alliance with Mysore and on the first opportunity threw 
himself on the protection of the British and granted them 
Northern Sarkars. The Peshwa could not join either side; and 
the English were also unable to determine their attitude towards 
him. The Bombay Council sent Mostyn as their ambassador to 
Poona and this agent was in secret league with Raghunath Rao, 
exciting hia ambitions not a little. It is clear from the documents 
that the British were jealous of **the growing power of the 
Marathas'* which had attracted the attention of their three 
Presidencies. Even the Court of Directors wished to weaken 
the Maratha power. In the middle of 1767 the English were 
apprehensive of the Marathas joining Hyder Ali and the Nizam» 
and desired that the Peshwa be "*kept engaged in the family 
disputes or internal revolts”. Failing that an alliance may be 
tried with him But then the Madras authorities found that 
Hyder Ali was their chief enemy from whom real danger arose. 
They therefore recommended alliance with the Peshwa by 
“allowing him to annex Bidnur** (Banerji). But this attitude 
was soon altered and they did not want to weaken Hyderabad 
which was a counterpoise to the Marathas. The Bengal 
Government did not support Maratha alliance and wrote 
“whatever spacious appearances the Marathas may carry towards 
you while the issue of the war is in suspense, we are persuaded 
their alliance will bring you no solid advantage and that yoa 
will find It a more difficult task to rid yourselves of such 
unfortunate and aspiring friends than of your present troublesome 
enemy (Hyder Ali)”. (quoted by Banerji). 

Mostyn remained in Poona for a long time, and had 
discussions with the Peshwa. It is evident from these talks that 
the English had set their heart on the acquisition of Salsette, 
Bassein and the surrounding country on the coast. They were 
prepared to concede ^ains to the Marathas in Bednur area but^ 
on the definite promise of cession of Salsette etc. Therefore, no¬ 
progress was made in any agreement for Maratha participation 
in the war against HyJer Ali. The Engli-ih tried to win over 
Janoji to their side; and at one stage, when pushed to extremes. 
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by the successes of Hyder Ali, they were prepared to yield 
considerable advantages to the Maratbas. But the Peshwa, 
on his side, was not free from his domestic difficulties, which 
made his position weak, and was unable to intervene in the 
dispute. The English tried to conciliate Hyder Ali as well. But 
before their plans could materialise the Sultan of Mysore 
dictated peace to the British on 2 April, 1769, on the outskirts of 
Madras and that brought the war to »n end. From 1769 to 
1772, again Madhava Rao was disturbed by his uncle's revolt 
and could not intervene in the northern affairs effectively, 
though he interested himself again in the affaiis of Kamatak. 
But time and tide wait for none. Developments in the north 
called for immediate intervention, which widened the fissure 
between the English and the Marathas and determined the 
former to destroy the mighty edifice of Maratha supremacy. 

On the general withdrawal of the Maratha forces from the 
north after the battle of Panipat, a vacuum was created and 
petty states and bigger principalities, all began to entertain 
dreams of their independence and aggrandisement. 
Najibuddaulah was able to maintain the semblance of central 
authority in Delhi but his fiat had little effect beyond the 
environs of the capital city. The sikhs had developed their 
harassing activities in the territories to the north and north-west; 
the Jats had built up a strong kingdom to the south of Delhi and 
in the east the Bangash and the Ruhelas acknowledged no 
superior power. The Rajput states were no more amenable to 
central control or willing to pay tribute to the Marathas. Malwa 
and Bundelkhand were still held by the Marathas but their 
position had grown weaft there as well. Malhar Rao Holkar was 
the only Maratha chief whose military strength had continued to 
be undiminished, and he kept up the show of Maratha 
predominance in the interval that the Peshwa could reassert his 
position in the north. Mahadji Sindia, another chief with 
-interest in this region, was for some years inactivised by 
succession disputes. Holkar had sympathetic regard for 
Najibuddaulah, and he engaged himself in reasserting the claims 
of tribute on the Rajputs. In the struggle with Jaipur he was 
wounded and disabled from active warfare for some time. His 
■struggle with the Jat chief also distracted his attention; and 
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beyond rendering inconsequential assistance to Shujaoddaulah 
in his war with the English, in which enterprise he lost, he 
did not take any substantial interest in the activities of the 
English. 

In 1766, however, came Raghunath Rao to the north and 
this visit raised great expectations, so much that the Emperor 
even asked him “to stand against the English and undo what 
Clive had accomplished the year before to the detriment of the 
Muslim powers” (Sardesai). But Raghunath Rao had other 
ambitions which, however, remained confined to the war with 
the petty Rana of Gohad and the spoliation of the Jat kingdom, 
in both of which he gained no success. Then came the march 
of Abdali into Panjab and his threatening letter to Raghunath 
Rao. This settled the northern adventure for this chief whose 
principal forte was intrigue, and he hurried back to the Deccan. 
Shujauddaulah’s offer of cooperation along with that of the 
British could infuse no spirit in him, and he fled to Indore. 
This inglorious venture north diluted the prestige of the 
Marathas, and encouraged Shujauddaulah and the Jatsto 
despoil the Marathas of their possessions in Bundelkhand, Doab 
and other regions. The British did not countenance distant 
exploits by their ally, the Nawab of Awadh, but were prepared 
to encourage the formation of an anti-Maratha coalition of 
Awadh, Ruhelas, Bangash and the Jats to operate as a barrier 
against Maratha intrusion in the northern affairs. However, 
success in Bundelkhand by Maratha officers and dissensions in 
the Jat kingdom on the assassination of Jawahar Singh saved 
them from further loss and humiliation. The evil effects of 
Raghunath Rao*s pussillaminity were neutralised by a fresh 
infusion of Maratha forces under Ramchandra Ganesh and 
Visaji Krishna in 1769 who were joined J>y Mahadji Sindia and 
Tukoji HpUcur, two strong personalities. 

But neither the chiefs in the field nor their master seems to 
have had any clear perception of the task before them. It is 
evident from the Peshwa’s letter to his commandants of 21 
December, 1770, that their mission was “to reduce the Jat and 
other rulers who had thrown off their allegiance to our 
government and to impress upon the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the 
Abdali king that the Maratha rule has again been as vigorously 
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restored in North India as before. Full confidence was reposed 
in your capacity and valour to achieve these objects, and thereby 
to bring in a plentiful supply of money contributions.'* There 
is no mention of the danger threatening the country from the 
creeping mist of British power and prestige. All that the Peshwa 
desired them to do was to take possession of Delhi, give the 
Wazirship to Shujauddaulah and control Zabita Khan, the son 
of Najtbuddaulah, who was then emerging into prominence on 
the death of his father. In the end there was exhortation for 
unity among them for Peshwa was sorely grieved at the unseemly 
and unpatriotic display of quarrels and personal jealousies 
among them. The divided counsels, disharmonious interests 
and inordinate greed for gain had distracted them from uniting 
vigorously to serve their master. But the greatest drawbrck 
was the absence of any higher motives than exacting chauth and 
raising money to pay off the debts of the Peshwa and maintain 
the army. This led the Maratha commandants to engage 
themselves in the civil war in the Jat kingdom, press the Rajput 
princes to pay tribute and wage war against the Bangash and 
the Ruhelas. It is true that the fight in the Doab was directed 
towards recovering their lost territories in Etawah and Mainpuri. 
_But in every settlement they made, the demand put forth was 
for money and not for territory. Mere money collection does 
not harmonise with empire making, and that was the greatest 
drawback in Maratha policy. 

The Maratha forces wasted nearly two years in futile warfare 
before lending ear to the frantic appeals of Shah Alam for help 
to regain his throne and be seated in Delhi. The Emperor had 
vainly approached the British and their ally the Nawab of 
Awadh all these years for escorting him to Delhi. But they did 
not encourage the adventure. In 1766, Shah Alam had 
requested Raghunath Rao for help and some terms had also 
been discussed. But the latter could not muster courage and 
the English opposed the move of Shah Alam's alliance with 
the Marathas. Thus till 1770 no progress had been made 
towards the realisation of Emperor's fond hope of regaining bis 
capita] and the throne. When, however, the Marathas were a 
little free from their entanglement in the Jat territory, and there 
was no hope of any change in the posture of the British, Shah 
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Alam was in a mood to approach the Marathas and listen to 
their overtures. It seems he was persuaded to do so because of 
the threat to seat another prince on the throne and strong 
pressure from the queen-mother. Meanwhile Mahadji Sindia 
bad written to him in 1768 that he and Tukoji Holkar were 
**ready to give a new aspect to his Majesty*s affairs. With a 
powerful army we will attend your presence.'* Hence if he 
wished **to illumine the sublime throne, now is the time". 
Encouraged by this earlier approach Shah Alam sent Saifuddin 
Muhammad Khan to the Maratha camp in the Doab in 
December, 1770 and there an agreement was arrived at. The 
arrival bf the Maratha forces in Delhi and its occupation by 
them with the help of the Emperor's envoy, removed all the 
blocks and the Emperor left Allahabad in April, 1771 to reach 
his capital after a leisurely march in January, 1772. The price 
which the Marathas exacted from him for their help in escorting 
the Emperor was payment of 25 lakhs, assignment of territory 
in Meerut, Kara and Kora. They also got the right of 
appointment of all Imperial officials below the Wazir. Thus 
came about the restoration of the Emperor and the lost position 
and prestige of the Marathas as controllers and wielder of 
supreme power. But this consummation was only short lived. 
After dissipating their energies in a war with the Ruhelas which 
yielded them a promise of payment of 40 lakhs, the Marathas 
bad to return to Poona on the assassination of Narayan Rao 
Peshwa. In the Ruhela war the Marathas had the first ugly 
experience of seeing their path blocked by the English acting on 
behalf of Shujauddaulah. No encounter took place between 
them, but that was a portent of events to come. 

During the reign of Madhava Rao Peshwa, the English had 
come into contact with the Marathas and had acquired sufficient 
significance in Indian politics. But there is not much evidence 
to show that the Peshwa grasped the gravity of their emergence 
as a political power in the country. He was conscious of their 
military efficiency or crooked diplomacy, but perhaps did not 
attach much value to it in relation to the policies and designs 
which he pursued. He sought British help occasionally in the 
form of heavy artillery in bis conflict with Hyder AH, but he 
was not prepared to pay any exorbitant price for this advantage. 
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and therefore no agreement was possible between them. In 
dealing with his enemies he did not depend on outside support 
and that would explain his relative indifference to British 
alliance. He was not afraid of them as well, which is evidenced 
by schemes to invade the territories of the Nawab of Arcot, 
which did not materialise. 

In the north also, Maratha proceedings against the Ruhelas 
and even the threat which was then posed to the territories of 
Nawab of Awadh, in spite of the clear evidence of British 
protection to Shujauddaulah, would indicate lack of fear of 
British power. But at the same time, there is no desire of 
hurling themselves into war with the English, and the Maratha 
forces avoided coming into direct conflict with the English army 
on the other side of the river Ganga. The Marathas had 
restored their position as a great power, seeking to establish 
their supremacy both in the north and the south, which is 
evidenced by their acquisition of control over the Emperor and 
their repeated wars against Hyder Ali. Madhava Rao had 
beaten the opposition of Janoji Bhonsle, silenced Nizam Ali, 
subdued Gaik war and removed internal opposition, and thus 
had built up a strong Maratha state which was well poised to 
make a bid for universal empire. 

It is this posture of the Marathas, with their fast recovery 
after Panipat, which excited alarm in the British settlements and 
made them regard the Marathas in the light of their greatest 
enemies. Not only the future expansion of British territorial 
aspirations but even their security in their possessions was 
threatened by the existence of Maratha supremacy. Hence the 
need for adopting me^ures to deflate the Maratha power. 
This attitude crystallises as early as l7o7 when the Marathas 
opened their north Indian exploits and engaged themselves in 
war with Hyder Ali in the south. A year earlier the Court of 
Directors had expressed their wish of “seeing the Marathas 
checked in their progress”. Treaties had been made with Nizam 
Ali and Janoji Bhonsle to erect a barrier against them and 
prevent the Marathas from being dangerous to the Company's 
possessions, both in Bengal and on the Coromandal Coast. 
According to Wilks, Lord Clive wanted to render aid to the 
Nizam “to restrain the formidable power of the Marathas 
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instead of cooperating with them*^ And in 1767, the Court 
of Directors wished both Marathas and Hyder Ali weakened in 
mutual war, and in that context wrote, *‘every Maratha that 
fell in the contest might almost be considered as one of our 
enemies slain/’ To counteract the Marathas, the English 
wanted the Nizam to be wholly submissive to them. The 
Madras authorities clearly defined their motive in 1767 in the 
words* '*For the grand power we ought to aim at, is to have 
the Carnatic, Mysore country and the Deccan under the 
influence of our power ; that no disputes or jealousies may 
henceforth arise between the several governing powers and that 
we may be able by this system to lay the foundation of internal 
tranquility in the countries and form an effectual barrier against 
the Maratha encroachments.” The interposition of the 
British in the Maratha-Mysore war wa« perhaps guided by this 
consideration. 

About the same time, the Bombay Government sent Mostyn 
as their agent to treat with the Peshwa. In the instructions 
to him they clearly said that ”the growing power of the 
Marathas is a subject much to be lamented.” Hence they 
asked their emissary to take full advantage of the quarrel 
between Raghunath Rao and the Peshwa; and also wanted him 
to secure possession of Salsette, *‘the first and grand object we 
have in view.” This embassy remained unproductive but it 
clearly reveals the attitudes and purposes of the English at that 
time. In 1769 again when Hyder and the British were at war^ 
hectic efforts were made to weave a network of alliances. The 
fear of Maratha hostilities made the English seek Hyder Ali as 
”the best barrier to the Carnatic against the Marathas.” But 
the alternative was no less deadly in opposition to the English 
and no positive arrangement was possible with him. However, 
the rapid development of events in the south made it evident 
that the English were not happy with the growing power of the 
Marathas and were in quest of opportunity to weaken them ai|d 
gain definite advantages for themselves on the western coast as 
well. 

The re-emergence of the Marathas in the north and their 
mastery over Delhi and its Emperor brought into clear outline 
the sense of rivalry and antagonism which the Briti^ entertained 
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towards them. When the danger from Abdali was acute the 
Governor of Bengal had offered to help Raghunath Rao in 
fighting the Afghan menace. But with the disappearance of 
the threat from the north-west, when the Marathas reappeared 
again in 1770. the British could not conceal their fears and 
chagrin at the presence of this strong barrier to their imperial 
designs. They made every endeavour to prevent the Emperor 
from falling into the Maratha hands, and even tried to organise 
alliances of Indian princes against them. The Nawab of Awadh 
was their “instrument to accomplish the Company's main point, 
the maintaining themselves the umpires of Hindostan.*’ They 
had hoped that Najibuddaulah would “set himself at the head 
of an association against the Marathas.'* But the successes 
of the Marathas, absence of symptoms of opposition to them 
by the Indian powers and the Emperor’s ambition to gain his 
throne ^awakened a sense of danger* in Calcutta. The select 
Committee in their letter of 31 August, 1770 to the Court of 
Directors frankly recognised the Marathas as a power “which 
we have most to fear from, and consequently right to be most 
jealous of.** They were opposed to the Emperor's going to 
Delhi for, with the re-entry of the Marathas into the north 
Indian politics, it would react against their self-interest. But 
they were not prepared to take any definite action and their 
endeavou*^s to organise coalitions had not succeeded. They 
tried to dissuade the Emperor from taking lecourse to help from 
the Marathas, but all in vain. He could not be prevented 
except by restraint on his person which the English were afraid 
to adopt for fear of its consequences. Hence they parted with 
him in good grace. # 

The Maratha successes in the Doab and against the Ruhelas 
made the Calcutta Council chafe at the restrictions imposed by 
the Directors on their adopting offensive operation, and they 
strongly protested to their employers. They rightly felt that the 
Maratha control over the Emperor would damage their interests. 
They wrote to the Directors, *Tt would give authority to every 
measure they (Marathas) may take, would draw new swarms of 
their countrymen to their standard, would enable them to possess 
countries and form alliances which at present they can have 
neither means nor pretence for obtaining, would in case of a 
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ruptare with the Freoch give to our national enemies here and 
on the Coast all that sanction which our measures have hitherto 
had, and would justify the Vizier by law and perhaps by 
necessity in taking arms against us. The only certain means of 
preventing the great mischiefs and of securing that barrier which 
is so necessary to the safety of your dominions, would be to 
march such a body of troops as might be sufficient to expel the 
Marathas, to secure the safety and possession of the King's 
son, and to give the King what further satisfaction might be 
necessary.” This was written at the close of 1770, and even 
without the sanction of the Directors, British troops under 
Colonel Champion and General Barker were despatched to the 
territory of Awadh to resist the Marathas, if they encroached 
into the dominions of Shujauddaulah, and to prevent the 
complete destruction of Ruhelas in 1772. The fears of the 
English, however, did not materialise for owing to their internal 
dissensions, and motive of plunder rather than acquisition of 
territories, the Marathas v/ere unable to destroy the fabric of 
states in north India; and the danger to the security of British 
territories and those of their ally, the Nawab of Awadh, passed 
off. But these events brought out clearly the motives and 
intentions of the British towards the Marathas. In March 1772, 
the Select Committee acknowledged them as a rival and hostile 
power, who “have taken such large strides towards the total 
sovereignty of Hindostan, that it behoves us to be entremely 
jealous of acquiring strength on our frontiers, and this likewise 
interests us in anv success of their arms which one day may be 
directed against the Company's possessions”. The triumph of 
Maratha arras in the north and the success gained by Madhava 
Rao in the s uth justified the fears of the British and made 
them determined to weaken the Maratha power and bring it 
within the orbit of their influence, to realise their ambition of 
building an e-npire in India. It is in this context that the events 
following the death of the great and wise Peshwa Madhava Rao, 
leading to an open war between the English and the Marathas, 
assume a grim prospect. 

In his life time, Madhava Rao had repressed the aspirations 
of the Bombay Government for possession of Salsette, Bassein 
and adjoining territores on the coast. He had also blighted the 
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ambitions of Raghunath Rao, and by maintaining rigorous 
vigil on his activities and later by confining him, he had preven¬ 
ted his uncle from seeking British aid to achieve his nefarious 
purposes. But on his death, which came so early in his youth, 
his successor Narayan Rao relaxed the restraints on his uncle 
and became a victim of his intrigues. The new Peshwa was 
murdered within a short time after his accession to power and 
Raghunath Rao assumed the supreme position. The tragedy of 
Peshwa’s death was brought about on 30 August 1773 by 
Raghunath Rao who had conspired with the Gardis to execute 
it. On the death of Narayan Rao, in the absence of any other 
male member in the family to claim succession, Raghunath 
Rao*s accession was acquiesced in by most people. But, as 
Sardesai writes, they were ‘^unwilling at least to submit to a 
murderer’s rule.” The facts of the tragedy led to serious suspicion 
of his complicity in the crime, and men like Sakharam Bapu and 
Nana Fadnis dissociated themselves from his government. 
Meanwhile Ram Shastri, the supreme Judge, had on his own 
initiative, takei up investigation of the murder. His verdict was 
Raghunath Rao and his 49 accomplices. The usurper was 
aganist declared as the chief offender. Ibis judgement led many to 
refuse to accept Raghunath Rao **as the legal head of the State.” 
A Council of Ministers, known as Barabhais, was formed to oust 
the murderer and afford full protection to the pregnant wife of 
the deceased Peshwa. She gave birth to a son on 18 April 1774, 
who was immediately proclaimed Peshwa and invested as such 
when he was forty days old by the king at Satara. The 
Chhatrapati meanwhile had also proclaimed the deposition of 
Raghunath Rao agains^whom a force was despatched. Thus 
came about a double revolution at Poona, and the emergence of 
the ministerial council to administer the affairs of the state 
during the minority of the infant Peshwa Madhava Rao Narayan 
and to chastise Raghunath Rao found guilty of nefarious crime. 
The army sent against the latter pressed him hard, but he 
escaped to Indore where, on the one hand, he sent emissaries for 
help to Shujauddaulah and Warren Hastings and, on the other, 
built up contact with the Bombay Council. Mahadji Sindia and 
Tokoji Holkar had made endeavours to persuade Raghunath 
Rao to turn back and meet the Ministers at Burhanpur, accept 
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the infant Peshwa and act as his guardian. But Raghunatb 
Rao had no intention of relinquishing the high office and in> 
this intransigence he was supported by the English at Bombay* 
whose agent Mostyn was in constant touch with him. The 
conference at Burhanpur was suddenly broken by the precipitate 
flight of Raghunath Rao who apprehended his arrest. He 
reached Baroda where he learnt of his pursuit by Sindia and^ 
Holkar. In alliance with Oovind Rao Gaikwar he moved north 
and opposed the Ministerial army at the crossing of the Mahi. 
He was routed but escaped capture and ran with a few followers, 
to Cambay, where he met Malet, British Agent, from whom he- 
obtained safe transport to Surat which he reached on 23- 
February 1775. 

There is reason to assume that in his opposition to the 
Ministerial party, he was encouraged by the hope of getting* 
assistance from the English Company in Bombay. Mostyn was 
in league with him and was eager to exploit the dissensions in* 
the Maratha state for the benefit of tne Company. Mention 
has been made of Bombay's ambitious designs on Salsette and 
the neighbouring regions. The commencement of hostilities by 
the Barabhais against Raghunath Rao was instantly accompanied 
by a British raid on Thana and capture of the fort there. 
Madras and Calcutta had gained territories and political* 
influence by intervening in the internal feuds of Indian powers. 
Bombay could not lag behind and allow this golden opportunity* 
to slip by, specially as Raghunath Rao had been inclined for 
British friendship and support for a long time. Hence the safe^ 
transit to Surat where soon after an agreement was made with 
him defining the terms on which British support might be 
afforded to him. The so-called Treaty of Surat on 6 March< 
1775, provided for military assistance being rendered by the* 
English Company on payment by Ragdnath Rao of rupees one 
and a half lakh per month for its expense and the cession **in 
perpetuity of all the Bombay islands including Thana, BasseiO' 
and Salsette and the Taluka of Jambusar and Olpad near Surat**. 
Hardly had the ink dried on this settlement than Colonel 
Keating arrived with a force at Surat to place Raghoba on the 
throne of Poona. The initial engagements with the Ministerial 
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army pnroviDg indecisive, both the sides halted fighting for the 
rainy season. 

The Bombay Government laid great stress on the benefits 
-secured to them by the Treaty of Surat. They had got Salsette 
and Bassein whose possession was repeatedly emphasised by 
the Court of Directors, and besides they had been assured of 
handsome revenues. But the greatest advantage was political. 
They had a jumping ground now for expansion of trade and 
territories and therefore they could not let this opportunity slip 
hy. In a way it was the consummation of efforts which had started 
long back in seeking collusion with Raghoba. The Bombay 
■Government also believed that by raising blocks in the path of 
Ministerial party they had saved the territories of Carnatic and 
Bengal from Maratha aggression. Their view was that “the 
safety and tranquility of the Company’s territories in the East 
-would, for these reasons, be secured for a longer time by not 
suffering the ministerial confederacy to predominate”. But 
there was a rift in the lute. Raghoba was a weak reed to rely 
upon. He had lost popularity with his own people, and when 
the treaty was signed he had neither army nor funds to be an 
■cfFsstive instrument in winning the war against the Barabhais 
who had the entire Maratha state at their command The 
Bombay Government had been hasty in undertaking the mighty 
task of seating Raghoba on the throne, for they had neither a 
big array nor adequate funds, and the necessary reinforcements 
had not arrived from Calcutta or Madras. But the situation 
of their opponents at Poona was no more comfortable. They 
had not yet been able to gather all the strings of government 
in their hands and their finances were not yet very sound. 
Moreover, the attitude of the Nizam and Hyder Ali was scarcely 
amiable, and in Nagpur and Gujarat there was a wave ^ of 
hostility against them. They could not be quite sure of implicit 
faith of Mahadji Sindia and Tukoji Holkar, whose military 
support was essential to gain success. One may agree with 
Varma in his estimate that ‘‘the treaty (of Surat) was a great 
betrayal and only the worst enemy of the Maratha interests 
could have signed it. If implemented, it would have further 
hastened the process of dissolution, through which the state was 
already passing.The treaty involved giving over to the 
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Eoglitli.a strong footing on the Bombay coast and an 

entrance into Gujrat..,...tbe English would as certainly make 
this footing on the Bombay coast a basis of further expansion 
into the interior as they were doing in Bengal.*' 

By the time that the respective armies had retired on the- 
advent of rains, the English had entered into an agreement with 
Fateh Singh Gaikwar, the ruler of Gujarat. This made Gujarat 
an ally of the British and was a severe loss to the Poona 
Government. Lack of success in the field of battle and financial 
difficulties compelled the Barabhais to realise the necessity and 
immediacy of detaching Raghoba from his allies without which 
no solution of their difficulties was possible. Hence both 
Sakbaram Bapu and Nana Fadnis were in a mood to negotiate 
with the British, a course which they had repudiated some 
months earlier, when the English had shown their inclination to 
return Salsette and surrender Raghoba for a payment of 20 
lakhs to them and two forts and a jagir of IS lakhs for their 
protege. They were prepared to accept those terms now,, 
specially because of their fear of Hyder All's attacks from the 
south. The English were also in a similar mood for they bad 
been disillusioned in Raghoba and were faced with the prospect 
of fighting the Marathas "all by themselves". Their finances- 
had been ruined by the economic blockade. Thus the Bombay 
Government was losing its zest in the fight. Both the sides had 
lost interest in war. It was at such a juncture that the Supremo 
Government in Calcutta called upon the Bombay Government 
to cease hostilities. 

In 1774, by the Regulating Act, a major change had beea 
made in the constitution governing the administration of the 
Company's possessions in India. The isolation and independence 
of the three Presidencies was now substituted by a limited 
centralisation of authority in the Governor General and Council 
of Bengal, which related to the making of peace and war. 
Warren Hastings, the Governor of Bengal, was designated the 
first Governor General and a Council of four was appointed to 
help him in discharging affairs of government. There was 
division within the Council and disharmony prevailed between 
the two groups headed by Warren Hastings and Philip Francis, 
respectively. It was this Supreme Government which heard of 
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<the commencemeot of hostilities by the Bombay Oovemment. 
This act was in definite contravention of the orders previously 
made and indicated defiance of authority by the subordinate 
government. Hasty orders were issued to stop war, but when 
the news of the agreement with Raghoba reached Calcutta, 
the Supreme Council was furious and unanimously denounced 
the action af Bombay Government. In his Minute of 31 
May 177S, Warren Hastings characterised the conduct of 
Bombay Government as *‘unreasonable, impolitic, unjust and 
•unauthorised.*' It was unreasonable, because the treaty was 
made with a prince abandoned by his former adherents, and 
impolitic for the reason that Bombay did not possess means 
adequate to successfully steer through the war. Of course it 
was unjust because the Maratha state had given no occasion 
for offence, and unauthorised owing to the lack of power to 
•enter into treaties without sanction from Calcutta. The Bombay 
Government was ordered to cancel the treaty, stop hostilities 
and revert the troops to Bombay or Surat unless their safety was 
Jeopardised by such a step. The protests and wailings of Bombay 
did not avail, and the Supreme Government appointed Colonel 
Upton to proceed to Poona to negotiate peace terms with the 
Ministerial party. The Bombay Government complied with these 
•orders but made a representation to the Court of Directors 
against them Thus came the respite in war by the close of the 
'year 1775; but this remission in warlike activities was at least 
^temporary, for the ambitions of Bombay bad not been repressed 
and Warren Hastings could not forego the prospect of political 
4idvantage when the opportunity might present itself. 

Despite eagerness Ibf peace on both sides, the process of 
negotiations was ‘'vexatious**, and it was not withoiit a deadlodt 
'When recommencement of hostilities was ordered that a treaty 
was signed in March 1776, after three months of hard discussions. 
Upton was sent to Poona to obtain as much advantage as 
'practicable, the minimum being set at the cession of Salsette, 
'Broach and Bassein and adequate settlement for Raghoba. Their 
withdrawal of support from Raghoba was contingent on the 
acceptance of these terms. The Ministerial party “would on no 
account agree to part with Bassein, a rival to Bombay, so vital 
<to their existence as an independent power.** (Sardesai). They 
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'were prepared to grant the British other territories fetching 
Kvenues of a few lakhs. The intransigence showed by both the 
parties almost precipitated breakdown of the talks. The 
Supreme Government took stock of their military potentialities 
and asked the Awadh brigade to be kept in readiness to cross 
the Jamuna. the Madras Government was ordered to despatch 
two battalions to Bombay and money was sanctioned for the 
war. The Barabhais also had ordered Haripant to restart 
hostilities; but then they grew conscious of the gravity of their 
situation which was made worse by the rise of pretender 
Sadashiv Bhau. Hyder Ali*s attitude in the south and change 
in the rulership of Nagpur, adverse to their cause, and the 
shifting mood of Nizam Ali, made them to hesitate in launching 
on war with the English. Hence they were in a softened mood 
and agreed to a treaty with Upton which was signed on 1 March, 
1776, before the Colonel was apprised of the stiffening of the 
attitude of his Supreme Government. The Treaty of Purandar, 
as it was called, closed the war in all places and mutual 
friendship was stipulated. The English gains were not inconsider> 
able. The surrender of Salsette and other islands was tacitly 
acknowledged and in addition Broach and some other territory 
was also left to them. Twelve lakhs were paid for war expenses. 
In return for this the English restored Gujarat and other 
acquisitions. For Raghoba from whom support was to be 
withdrawn by the British, who promised not to help him, a 
monthly allowance of 25000 rupees and 1000 horse were allowed. 
He was to reside at Koppergaum. This treaty was a compromise 
helpful to both the parties; but the Bombay Government did not 
take kindly to it and from the very beginning took steps for its 
violation. Protection given to Raghoba was in defiance of the 
agreement. Perhaps Warren Hastings was also not very happy with 
the treaty, though he did not adopt any measures immediately 
to break it. According to Sardesai, “This treaty of Purandar 
after all was a patchwork of compromises and not an agreement 
heartily assented to by either party. It was vague in several 
essentials and created such irritation on both sides that within 
a short time it became apparent that the war had not come to 
an end.” Loss of territory was galling to the Marathas whose 
prestige had been affected. 
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Hence peace obtained was precarious though the Peshwa*a 
Government was sincere in maintaining it. They had called 
the bluff of Bombay Government, exposed their mUitary 
inferiority at Arras and reduced Raghoba to severe strains* 
Internal disturbances and uncertain posture of Nizam and 
Hyder Ali, together with the adverse turn of events in Baroda 
and Nagpur, had compelled the Ministerial party to wish for 
the conclusion of hostilities. That would explain their acceptance 
of the Treaty of Purandar, despite its inclination of beneht to 
the English. And it must be said to their credit that after 
pinching the aggressiveness of the Bombay Government, they 
were keen to keep the peace and rehabilitate the finances and 
administration of their state. But the Bombay Government had 
not refrained from expressing its hostility to peace. Against 
the clear denunciation by Upton and frank expostulation by the 
Supreme Government they had afforded protection to Raghoba. 
They interfered in the matter of arrest of the pretender, firing 
at Maratha forces near Saisette, and posted Mostyn at Poona,, 
knowing full well the opposition of the Peshwa’s Government to 
him. The Bombay authorities believed that the ministerialists 
would not last long and, in the political uncertainty which they 
expected, they wished '*to retain every possesssion they could*^ 
and stood by the Treaty of Surat. The Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, initially gave no countenance to these views. But 
Warren Hastings, it would appear, had some remorse in 
renouncing the aggressiveness of Bombay Council, and since the 
receipt of Director’s approval for the Surat arrangement, he 
wavered in his adhesion to the policy of peace. The change in 
the international sitflation also brought about a new disposition 
in the trend of events in India. The War of American 
Independence saw France and Spain ranged against England. 
There was thus a recrudescence of Anglo-French rivalry in 
India which cast its shadows on the affairs in Western India. 

Till the close of the year 1776, the Calcutta Government had 
continued their policy of restraining Bombay's aggressiveness. 
On 30 December they wrote to Bombay Governor, “It is our 
fixed determination that the peace which has been established 
shall not be broken by any act 6f us or our dependents." No 
persuasions by Bombay authorities could shake the resolve of 
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the S^iprenM Governmeot to maintam peace. But this attitude 
liii4er«eat radical change in the next few months when they 
insisted on the full and immediate implementation of the treaty 
terms by the Maratha Government, and the embargo on 
Raghoba*s reception at Bombay grew relaxed. This change 
appears to have been brought about by the warm welcome 
extended ttfChevalier de St Lubin, an emissary of the French 
Governme^, by the Poona Ministers and Moraba*s deflection 
from the government at Poona. There is no doubt of the 
authenticity of the c^entials of Lubin, though the means of 
his securing them might be suspected, However, the entry of 
Lubin on the Indian scene was a symbol of French intentions to 
injure British interests in India, and it was in this light that 
this visit was taken both by the Marathas and the English. 
Lubin was lavishly treated and had many conferences with Nana 
Fadnis and others, but the story of any treaty between them 
does not deserve credence. Nana made much of the French 
agent to show to the British that in case they did not adhere to 
peace, the Marathas might seek French help and afford a base 
to them to operate against the English. Varma, however, feels 
that *‘Nana Fadnis seems to have been sincerely convinced like 
Haider All, that with the help of France he might be able to 
off-set the growing British aggression in India." In support 
of this view he has referred to Nana's letter to Nizam that “as 
soon as the present (domestic) disturbances are quelled, the 
French troops will be called in and a most vigorous action will 
be taken against the (foreign) enemies." Varma also believes 
that some understanding had been reached with Lubin to get 
French troops, and then an opportunity for action to deal with 
the English would present itself. This episode of the French 
agent at Poona acted as a red rag to the Governor General and, 
despite his knowledge of the impraCtibility of the French 
assuming serious offensive in India, he used this pretext to break 
the treaty and commission the Bombay Government to 
recommence hostilities. 

Moraba's revolt against Nana was a serious event and 
betokened internal weakeness of the Peshwa's Government. The 
Bombay Government exploited it to their advantage and used 
it as a weapon to incline Warren Hastings in their favour. 
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Their pontion as defined in December, 1777 was that if Nana 
Fadois could get French help, there would be a repetition of 
the events of Coromandal on the Bombay coast and might lead 
to the subversion of the English. To avert that danger they 
should support Moraba and through his instrumentality restore 
Raghoba at Poona, and by that means prevent the Marathas 
"‘from forming connections with the French, or any other 
European nations, to the prejudice of the Company.'* Warren 
Hastings, meanwhile, had formulated a plan of acquiring 
fiassein and was pressing for support being rendered to 
Raghoba, as suggested by Bombay. This project was accepted 
by the Supreme Council by a majority of votes on 2 February, 
1778. With this decision the die was cast for war. The 
protestations of the Poona Government and their last bid to 
avot war by promising concessions and pledging faith in peace 
were of no avail, and the First Anglo-Maratha War started in 
right earnest. Their letters to Calcutta and London merely 
brought humiliation to them, for the course of British aggression 
could not stop. It called for determined resistance and luckily 
the Marathas did not lack in it. 

The sudden change in Warren Hastings* attitude and policy 
may be explained by the prospect of success and gain which he 
anticipated. In 1778, the Maratha court was divided within 
itself and Moraba's rise bad eclipsed, though momentarily, Nana 
Fadnis, the chief architect of opposition to Raghoba and the 
British. Moreover, the ruler of Kolhapur was in rebellion to 
suppress whom Mahadji Sindia was then operating in the south. 
Hari Pant had been sent to Karnatak to deal with Haidar AH 
and the chiefs there. Bomity between Mysore and Poona was 
still alive. Nizam Ali was bound in alliance to the British and 
Mudoji Bhonsle, hostile to Nana, was friendly to Warren 
Hastings. In Gujarat also Fateh Singh Oaikwad was partial to 
Raghoba and the Bombay Government. In the north, ruler of 
Awadh was a British dependent, Ruhelas had been eliminated 
politically and Bangash was weak and humbled. In Delhi there 
was neither life nor vigour and the Rajput princes were at heart 
hostile to the Marathas. In this configuration of Indian politics, 
Warren Hastings saw signs of success and therefore authorised 
Ihe Bombay Government to support Raghoba who was invited 
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by Moraba to come to Poona aod assume supreme authority* 
The position of the mini^it^ial party, on the otiier hand, was 
weak and gloomy and justified die optimism of British. French 
dan^ was non-existent. All these factors embolden^ Warren 
Hastings to seek war with the Marathas and thereby gain 
immense political benefit and lay sound foundations of imperial 
power. 

But these expectations, failed to materialise. They were 
thwarted by the display of diplomatic genius of Nana Fadnis 
and Mahadji Sindia and the rare exhibition of patriotism by the 
Indian powers and their preparedness for combined action, 
however short lived it was. Nana beguiled Moraba by investing 
him with supreme authority and thus saved the state from a 
military coup. Mahadji Sindia and Hari Pant were called back 
from Kolhapur and Karnatak and silently a strong opposition 
was built up against the unpatriotic defector. When all 
preparations were completed, Moraba and bis main supporters 
were arrested and severely punished. The danger at home thus 
being Eliminated, ^all endeavours were made to resist the 
aggression of the English. The Bombay Government had 
despatched a strong force with Raghoba to swoop down on 
Poona. This army was harassed on the way and completely 
surrounded at Talegaon in the early part of January, 1779 and 
compelled to surrender to Mahadji Sindia. The English 
commander signed an agreement at Wadgaon on 17 January, 
which is called by English historians as Convention of Wadgaon, 
while the Maratha historians term it a Treaty. The Rngli Rh agreed 
to surrender Raghunath Rao, return Salsette, Thana and the 
territory captured in Gujarat, order the Bengal army to return 
and leave two hostages till the terms had been fully 
implemented. With the signing of the document, supplies and 
transport were plentifully given to the English to retire to 
Bombay. Raghoba came to Mahadji*s camp. The Marathas 
were elated by this success and spent precious time in celebrating 
their victory. But Warren Hastings refused to accept this 
humiliating surrender and ordered the army from Bengal under 
Colonel Leslie to move forward with all speed, and fresh 
resources were made available to Bombay to prosecute the war. 
Wadgaon thus was only a temporary interlude. But it raised 
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the Maratha spirits high and demolished the myth of English 
invincibility. 

Wadgaon showed that the Marathas were still strong, but 
at the same time the British power was not insignificant to be 
trifled with. However the prestige of the British had been 
tarnished and, as Oleig has pointed out, *‘spirit of dissatisfaction 
on the part of both Nizam and Haidar Ali began to show itself. 
The Raja of Berar hung back from the projected alliance*’. 
The Poona Government grew determined and, when Raghunath 
Rao again slipped away from custody and went to Surat, the 
war started afresh. Meanwhile Warren Hastings after repudiating 
the Convention sent a strong force under Goddard and informed 
the Poona Government that he would negotiate a fresh treaty 
on the lines of Purandar treaty. Goddard reached Surat and, 
after winning over Fateh Singh Gaikwad, decided on attacking 
Ahmadabad and other possessions of the Peshwa in Gujarat. 
To counteract the British offensive, Nana Fadnis formed the 
“Grand Quadruple Alliance” comprising the Peshwa, Nizam, 
Haidar Ali and Bhonsle. But apart from these principal allies, 
as Sardesai puts it, “most Indian Powers heartily welcomed the 
present move, having been wronged in one interest or another 
by British ambitions and realising the threat to their own 
independent existence.” The idea of this combination was 
mooted by Nizam Ali, who had become offended with the 
British on account of their surreptitious acquisition of Guntur 
from Basalat Jang. Nana and Mahadji took up the thread and 
approached Bhonsla and Haidar Ali. They “enlisted the 
sympathies” of the Emperor, and got the Portuguese and the 
Dutch also to join it. 

The strategy outlified by Mahadji was that the Poona army 
would combat the British in Gujarat, while he would stay in 
Malwa and oppose the British there and prevent reinforcements 
being sent from Bengal. Bhonsla was asked to invade Bengal 
and the Nizam and Haidar Ali were to wage war in the south. 
But this plan miscarried owing to the defection of Nizam Ali and 
ths Bhonsla; the former being satisfied by Warren Hastings by 
the return of Guntur and the latter by large payments of money. 
Haidar Ali on his part, however, fulfilled the compact and 
devastated English pKJssessioos on the Coromandal, and gave 
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them little respite. If Bhomla had invaded Bengal at that time, 
the English would have been placed in serious troubje for Bengal 
had been denuded of troops then. But Bhonsla*s defection saved 
the Governor-General from a serious disaster. 

Warren Hastings did not glower under the strain. The 
shortage of finances he sought to make up by incessent heavy 
demand on Raja Cbait Singh of Banaras, who was ultimately 
compelled to rise in arms against the British. However the Chait 
Singh interlude was soon crushed. The Governor General also 
forced the Begams of Awadh to disgorge their treasures and in 
the process was gutily of severe persecution of the august ladies. 
These acts created serious dissatisfation in the county and echoes 
of discontent were heard in Bengal also. The English had 
little success in their campaign too. Initially Colonel Leslie’s 
march was opposed by the chiefs of Bundelkband when they 
showed their combination and patriotism. Leslie’s death led to 
appointment of Goddard who, however, succeeded in reaching 
Gujarat. But he had little success there, and had to retreat from 
Khandala. But for their capture of Bassein, the British had 
met with a series of reverses in the western sector. 

Goddard had appreciated in 1778 that *‘unless Maratha 
strength in Malwa was crippled, the war in Western India 
would not come to end.” This led to the despatch of Colonel 
Popham to that region and he won over Rana of Gohad on bis 
side. The British force was opposed by Mahadji Sindia who 
had returned to Malwa; but his position was not enviable. 
He had lost Gwalior also. In 1780, according to Sardesai, 
^‘Maratha rule in Central India appeared to be on the point of 
extinction.” But Mahadji continued to put up a stubborn fight. 
British defeat at Sironj and Sipri turned the balance. The 
reverses in Gujarat and the ravages committed by Hyder Ali in 
the south together with the stalemate in Malwa exhausted the 
patience of Warren Hastings, and he wanted to extricate 
himself from the Miratha entanglement to devote his full atten¬ 
tion to Haidar Ali. Mahadji was also in a mood to disengage 
himself. Thus started negotiations for a peace, behind the back 
of Haidar Ali, despite the protestations that no party would 
unilaterally break away from the war. Nana Fadnis was not 
happy with these developments. He had information of the 
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impending visit of Frencdi fleet under Admiral SoflSrmi* which 
had left Europe early in 1781, to help Hyder Ali in crushing 
British power in Coromandal. The delay in the arrival of the 
French saved the British from disaster which was facing thwn in 
1781. Madras Select Committee expressed its alarm in March 
by writing to Warren Hastings, “Peace with the Marathas has 
become absolutely necessary to us and unless it is very soon 
concluded, there is reason to apprehend the most fatal con¬ 
sequences to the British interests on this coast.” In such a pre¬ 
carious situation the Governor General mobilised various 
agencies to secure a cessation of war. Goddard’s ignominous 
failure in Konkan, the British discomfiture in Malwa and the 
growing tempo of Mahadji’s offensive, together with his plans 
for an invasion of Bengal and the increasing pressure of Hyder 
Ali in the south which compelled the British to relax their grasp 
on Malwa and the Western Ghats, were the factors compelling 
the British to extricate themselves from the Maratha War to 
devote their entire resources to fight the Mysore Sultan and the 
French who were ready to help him. Mahadji Sindia was also 
not averse to peace, “though the Maratha will to resist as well as 
to attack was not lacking.” Financial difiiculties and the hope 
of building up a strong position in the north inclined him to 
listen to the proposals for an armistice which was signed on 13 
October, 1781. Soon after Goddard also approached the 
ministers at Poona communicating the stoppage of hostilities in 
the north and desiring the same in the west. The Poona 
Government expressed its readiness to enter into negotiations. 
This started discussion of peace terms early in 1782 and the 
Treaty of Salbye was finally concluded on 17 May, 1782. 

This treaty left Saisette and Broach with the English, but 
they had to return Bassein and all the territories occupied by 
them in Gujarat. The English undertook not to afford support 
to Raghunath Rao who was granted an allowance of Rs. 25,000 
a month for his maintenace. Fateh Singh Gaikwad was allowed 
to remain in Gujarat and serve the Poona Peshwa as before. By 
this treaty the allies and friends of either party were defined 
and both engaged not to molest each other’s allies. The Peshwa 
undertook to compel Haidar Ali to relinquish the territory he had 
recently seized. Ilie English were to enjoy the privilege of trade 
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in Maratha territories* and the Peshwa promised not to 
support to any other European nationr BoOi thrparties request¬ 
ed Mahadji Sindia to be the guarantee for the mutual observance * 
of the conditions of peace. The terms of the treaty are* not of 
great significance* for they amounted mostly to restitution of ' 
territories and privileges. But from the British point view, 
the advantage gained was to preclude Maratha combination 
with any European power; and the value of this clause was 
brought fourth when not long after Suffren and Bossy offered 
their services to the Peshwa against the British. The immediate 
gain to them was the isolation of Haidar Ali whom alone they 
had to fight now. This peace brought no glory to the British 
and did not add to their imperial prestige. They had opened 
an aggressive war with high anticipations* and their success 
might have brought the whole of India under their sway. But 
the Marathas offered them a stout resistance and by their 
military successes and diplomatic manouvres stemmed the tide 
of British imperialism for some time. Sardesia has correctly 
judged that ‘Uhe British tried their hard against the Marathas 
and suffered a setback from which they found it difficult to 
recover their position.** But this situation could not last long. 
However* for some years the Marathas were afforded peace in 
their lands* Sindia*s pre-eminence was established at the Delhi 
Court and his supremacy was recognised in the north. The 
centre of political gravity now shifted once again to Delhi where 
the future struggle for supremacy was to be conducted. 

The Treaty of Salbye was “an important landmark**, but the 
claims made by Keene and other British historians are unjustifi¬ 
ed. for the British were able to save themselves from a “des¬ 
perate period of my distresses*^ as Warren Hastings put it. 
Politically they had suffered severe reverses for all their endeav¬ 
ours to disrupt the Maratha confederacy had miscarried, and 
Gaikwad, Bhonsla, Sindia and Holkar, all were welded into a 
unity with the Peshwa as the nominal head. Maratha chiefs 
proved their loyalty and combined to give strength to the 
Confederacy. Varma has rightly assessed the importance of 
this war. He writes. “Nana Phadnis, Mahadji, by their supreme 
exertions in war and peace* saved the Maratha Empire for a 
period of twenty years* by pushing back the rising tide of the 
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English aggression from their tmtsitories, and regaining their 
allies,** The British bid for supremacy was challenged by the 
Marathas who by their sucoessfhl resistance halted the advance 
of foreign imperialism for a time. But the signing of the Treaty 
of Salbye behind the baidc of Haidar Ali, and leaving him isolat¬ 
ed to fight the British, at a time when the combination bad the 
prospect of further crippling British power, was an act of politi¬ 
cal shortsightedness and governed by individual selfish interests 
to the detriment of common cause. 




MYSORE CLASHES WITH THE BRITISH 


The rapid rush of British imperial expansion met with its 
first successful resistance by the Maratha Confederacy, and 
simultaneously Mysore interposed a powerful stumbling block. 
Not till the end of the eighteenth century could the English 
remove the opposition and make safe the onward flow of their 
empire in India. 

About the same time as the British acquired supreme military 
and political control over Bengal and established their dictatorial 
hold over the Nawabs of Bengal and Arcot, governing in their 
name and maintaining them as their puppets on the throne, 
Mysi^re witnessed the emergence of Haidar Ali as military 
dictator, the king turning into a more roi faineant. This consum¬ 
mation was facilitated by the factional fights between the 
ministers who had divested the king of all his powers, within 
the state, and the preoccupation of the Marathas with their 
northern adventures and their conflict with Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Haidar Ali had begun the successful cai;per of a military adven¬ 
turer, whose strength developed rapidly. His services were 
requisitioned by Nunjaraj. the minister, who was ultimately 
thrown out to yield place at the top to his powerful protege. 
The military chief soon amassed all authority in^liis hands and 
built up a strong state by a wise combination of military strength 
and administsative efficiency. The king was retained but with¬ 
out even the show of authority and Haidar turned into a real 
ruler without assuming regal robes. He had adopted the title of 
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a mere Sarvadkikari, serving the king as his commandw-in'di^ 
and supreme civil officer. 

This phenomenal rise of Haider Ali inspired him to bolder 
actions and he sought to expand his dominion. Within a short 
time, mainly helped by the relative quietude of the Marathas 
after their reverseal at Panipat, he was able to annex the territories 
of Sira, Bednur and Sunda and thus had a strong defensive line 
and acquired possession of the rich commercial belt on the 
western coast But his adventures beyond the Tungabhadra 
brought him into conflict with the Marathas, which continued 
to be a recurring feature in the period of Peshwa Madhava Rao’s 
rule. After every Maratha invasion, however, Haider Ali 
obtained an easy peace by promising to pay money and yielding 
some territory of not much consequence. But it was evident 
that the emergence of a strong state of Mysore under a powerful 
military chief as Haider Ali was Inconvenient to the Marathas 
and the Nizam, whose nominal alliance was a feature of this 
period. To the British also the rise of Haider Ali was equally 
distasteful and they continued to plan his destruction throughout. 

The tune of Anglo-Mysore hostility was set early during the 
Anglo-French war, when in 1760 Haider Ali lent support to 
Lally, then hard pressed in Pondicherry. He was led to this 
course by his sense of obligation to the French who had assisted 
him in the process of his lift to power and the prospect of gain 
of Tanjore and other territory in the Carnatic. But before he 
could tilt the balance in the war, he was involved in internal 
troubles with Khande Rao and the ruler, which did not leave 
him free till before the surrender of Pondicherry to the English. 
The French defeat brought many of their officers to his service, 
and prompted his anti-Britfsh inclinations. The attitude of the 
English was no less a contributory cause. They had helped the 
faction against him in Mysore and desired bis ejection from 
authority and power. In 1762, the Madras Council considered 
Haider Ali as their *‘professed enemy*' to suppress whom 
they requisitioned more troops. In this attitude the Madras 
Government was to a large extent instigated by Muhammad Ali, 
Nawab of Arcot, who never ceased to be jealous and apprehensive 
of the chief of Mysore. The presence of Raza Sahib, son of 
Chanda Sahib, and Mahphuz Khan, elder brother of Muhammad 
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AH, with Haider Ali, heightened the fear of Nawab of Arcot. 
Thus was founded the enmity between Mysore and the British 
which continued to grow tHI the end of the century. 

Yet till 1766, Haider tried to maintain the facade of 
friendliness towards the English, specially their Bombay 
establishment, who had been granted considerable facilities for 
trade. During his Malabar expedition, Haider had treated the 
British factory at Tellichery well and affirmed his intention to 
keep friends with them. He had proposed a defensive alliance 
to the Bombay Government. But at the same time he made 
preparations for war in the Carnatic against Muhammad Alt 
after having bought off the Nizam and securing his alliance to 
fight in the south. Perhaps this move was a part of his design 
to expand his dominion south for which Nizam's acceptance was 
available. Meanwhile Muhammad Ali with English assistance 
had commenced the war against Mysore, not knowing of the 
amicable relations between Haider Ali and Nizam Ali. The 
English, as Sinba puts it, **had flattered themselves with the hope 
that they would reduce Mysore Government within its ancient 
and proper bounds as well as check the designs of a man 
dangerous to the peace and tranquillity qf the Carnatic.** These 
aspirations of the Madras Government were soon frustrated for 
they found themselves isolated and forlorn by their allies. The 
tables had been turned against them and the Nizam with whose 
aid they had sought to humble Haider All had become an ally 
of Mysore to invade the Carnatic. 

It IS not necessary to enter into the details of fighting. Suffice 
it to say that the war was waged in Baramahal and the plains 
of Carnatic, as well as on the western side where the English had 
helped the disappointed Nairs of Malabar and the Bombay 
Government had despatched an expedition towards Mangalore, 
which was conquered by Haider Ali. While Haider was engaged 
in the west, the British tried to recapture all the forts they had 
lost in Baramahal, and their success encouraged them to intrude 
into Mysore plateau with the intention of capturing Bangaloro 
and Seringapatam. On his return from the west Haider made 
an unsuccessful attempt to capture Mulbagal, but being frustrated 
therein he devastated the country and destroyed all supplies 
which might be used by the British. The latter found it 
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impossible to capture Bangalore. Meanwhile, Haider Ali made 
a swoop into the Carnatic, and after defeating Nixon, captured 
Erode, and then marched towards Madras. This alarmed the 
Madras Council who sought for peace terms. Negotiations not 
bearing fruit, he reached St Thomas* Mount, oudside Madras, 
and dictated peace. A treaty was signed on 4th April 1769, 
which provided for mutual restitution of conquests and defense 
in case of attack by a third power. This peace, as the Directors 
mentioned, had finished **th6 Company’s interest and influence 
in India” and brought them “discredit**. Their prestige, built 
up by earlier wars, had gone low for the moment. The Madras 
Government had sown the wind by pandering to the ambitions 
of Nawab Muhammad AH and reaped the whirlwind of defeat 
and humiliation, and raised the position and power of the ruler 
of Mysore. 

The Treaty of Madras was a necessity for both the parties 
and that may explain the moderate nature of peace terms. The 
English bad lost the initiative, and the source of their revenues 
and supplies was at the mercy of Haider Ali whose cavalry 
would ruin the country and bring it to the verge of famine. 
Their ally Muhammad Ali had been vociferous in promises but 
decrepit in their implementation, with the result that the Madras 
Government felt a serious pinch for money. This state of their 
helplessness might explain their ready acceptance of an 
arrangement which savoured of “unnecessary and insulting 
■degradation”. Yet as Thornton has aptly remarked after a war 
^‘needlessly and improvidently commenced and conducted on 
the part of the Madras Government, with singular weakness and 
unskilfulnes, the conclusioi^ was far more happy than that 
Government had any right to expect.” On the side of Haider 
Ali, moderation in the terms of the treaty was the result of his 
fear of the Marathas who were threatening on his northern 
frontier and his desire to enter into a military alliance with the 
British and thereby wean them away from a combination with 
the Marathas and from the hostile and sinister influence of 
Muhammad Ali. He appears to have been keen in gaining the 
friendship of the English and with their cooperation in having a 
resettlement of South India. Maratha danger was imminent 
and Haider could not afford to have war on two fronts. He 
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was unable to have any permanent accommodation with the 
Marathas, and the attitude of the Nizam was so fleeting; hence 
any combination of the three m^or powers was out of the 
question, which alone might have stopped future British 
aggression. The treaty was vague in its terms and reveals the 
inexperience of Mysore Chief in diplomacy, and that feature of 
it paved the path for the next war with the Bnglish. The British 
had suffered in their prestige. Du Pre, the negotiator, rightly 
remarked, “We have at length concluded a peace with Haider 
such as will do us no honour; yet it was necessary, and there 
was no alternative but that or worse. The reason it seems so 
disgraceful is that it (war) was begun with ideas of conquest on 
our part, and it is said this is the first time a country enemy has 
gained an advantage over us.’* Their mortification was great 
and that might explain their reluctance to observe in full faith 
the terms of the treaty which w'ere not rigid and hard. 

For nearly ten years after the Treaty of Madras, Haider Ali 
was occupied with the Maratha menace to his north. In 1770, 
Peshwa Madhava Rao once again invaded Mysore territory and 
pressed Haider Ali hard. The Chief of Mysore sought for 
British aid in terms of the treaty, but he was sorely disappointed 
in it, and had to buy off the Peshwa with payment of large sums. 
The return of the Peshwa did not, however, afford any long 
respite to Haider, for there was a repetition of the invasion next 
year, which again cost Haider Ali enormous amount of money 
to gain peace. With the death of Madhava Rao and internal 
trouble in Poona, Haider could breathe freely for some time, 
during which he conquered his lost territories, Coorg and parts 
of the western coast. But his partisanship of Raghunath Rao 
brought forth the hostility of the ministerialist party against him 
and war continued to mar the peace with the Marathas till about 
1779. In all this struggle with the Peshwa, Mysore had no 
allies, for the Nizam’s attitude was vacillating and the English 
failed to implement the defensive stipulations of the treaty under 
the influence of Muhammad Ali and their own inveterate 
hostility against Haider Ali. 

Haider Ali had felt offended with the British and sought 
French support in 1761, but after the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
and the disappearance of the French as a political power in 
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'South India* there was little justification for his clinging to the 
Flench side, but for the unfriendly attitude of the English, whK^ 
ultimately provoked war in 1767. By that time the e^iency 
and relative superiority of European mode of warfare, their 
weapons and discipline of troops, were evident to everyone in 
India; and many progressive rulers were keen to reorganise 
their forces on that model. Hence they sought importation of 
'Western arms and ammunition, particularly artillery, and desired 
to leaven their armies with the incorporation of European troops. 
Haider was also prompted by similar ambitions, and failing to 
get response from the British, depended for supplies on the 
French and had some officers and men of that nationality in his 
army. Yet it will be far from the truth to presume that be was 
absolutely anti-British in his attitude and policy. His 
moderation at Madras in 1769 sprang from his earnest wish to 
aeek British help against the Marathas and live on terms of 
amity with them. But the successive diplomatic failures to 
negotiate a solid agreement with the Madras Government or to 
elicit firm commitments from them to implement the terms of' 
Madras treaty, till 1775, made him necessarily feel that the 
English regarded him as their enemy and that he could not win 
their friendly support. Thereafter the alternative of depending 
on French aid and determined hostility to the British governed 
his foreign policy. And this attitude was inherited by his son 
Tipu also. 

Haider Ali, as Hayavadana Rao puts it, had as **the ruling 
passion of his life'' and he strove hard to achieve that ambition, 
*'the preservation of the political integrity and independence of 
the South against the encroachments of the Marathas, the Nizam 
and Muhammad Ali, on the one hand, and the rivalry and 
intervention of the European nations (like the English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, etc.) on the other.** He was content to let the 
English operate as merchants, but opposed their assuming 
supreme political role, which status they had occupied by 
maintaining the screen of Nawab of Arcot. Muhammad Ali 
had strong prejudice against Haider Ali and he continued to 
influence British policy for a long time. However, Haider Ali 
was keen for a defensive alliance with the English which 
remained the "mainstay of his foreign policy'* for many years 
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till disappointed by the attitude of Madras. Sinha rightly says 
that to Haider **the Nizam was entirely undependable and in any 
case not a strong pillar of support. The Maratha was the 
principal enemy who had twice defeated him and seized valuable 
territory from him. In these circumstances, British military 
power might be utilised in a. defensive alliance against the 
Marathas. But the third Maratha invasion convinced him that 
there was no reliance on British promises . ...Failing to win them 
(English) over and disgusted with their exasperating delay, their 
shifts and subterfuges, he decided to abandon once for all the 
futile policy of trying to make friends with them. But it was 
not possible for him to remain aloof from the momentous 
happenings in the south and to throw two bridges across, one to 
Poona, another to Madras. Once it became apparent that the 
British were not going to join him against the Marathas, he 
had to reckon with the prospect of their joining an offensive 
alliance against him in future.^* It was in this situation that be 
joined the Marathas and the Nizam in an alliance against the 
British in 1780 *'to expunge the English name from the 
Carnatic.'* 

Some explanation is necessary for the British attitude of 
consistent hostility to the Chief of Mysore. Historians have 
attributed it to the unalloyed enmity of the Nawab of Arcot to 
Haider Ali; and the immense influence which he and the Crown 
representative at his Court, Sir John Lindsay, exercised over the 
policies of the Madras Government which was dependent on 
Nawab Muhammad Ali for revenues to meet war expenditure. 
This fact may have been a strong factor. But it will not explain 
the conduct of the British who were more powerful than the 
Nawab. The emergence of Mysore as a great power, militarily 
strong and possessed of immense sources oT revenue, so close to 
the Carnatic and blocking the path of future aggression of the 
British, could not but be inconvenient to them. The Court of 
Directors had said, in 1780, about him, "Grown to a formidable 
height of power, with a genius so aspiring, reasons so various, hts 
authority throughout every part of his dominions so completely 
established, he became an object of first importance in the 
political system of India." Could this situation be compatible 
with the trend of British ambitions and the course of their policy ? 
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After 1772, they had adopted a definitely imperialisic mould. 
The Governor General Warren Hastings outlined his policy in a 
letter to Elliot, quoted by his biographer Mervin Davies, which 
corroborates this view. He wrote, “You are already well 
acquainted with the general system which I wish to be empowered 
to establish in India, namely to extend the influence of the 
British nation to every part of India, not too remote from 
their possessions, without enlarging the circle of their 
defence or involving them in hazardous or indefinite 
engagements, and to accept of the allegiance of such of our 
neighbours as shall sue to be enlisted among the friends and 
allies of the King of Great Britain.” This policy was then 
being implemented in the case of the Nizam and the Marathas. 
Haider Ali had the option of submitting to this sort of 
subsidiary alliance or face war with the British. Thus antagonism 
between the aspirations of Mysore and the British paved the 
way for the second Anglo-Mysore War which commenced as an 
offshoot of the Anglo-Martha War. 

Besides this basicreason for their hostility, there were immediate 
causes also which precipitated Haider’s call for arms against 
the British and his joining the combination of powers against 
the English. The Madras Government had been augmenting 
its military strength by reorganisation of the army establishment 
and addition of European and Indian troops. This force was 
not adequate to cope with the hostility of Haider Ali, but it was 
sufficient to rouse his suspicions. The other incident which 
provoked immediate clash was the capture of French possession 
of Mahi on the western coast, despite strong protests by the 
Chief of Mysore who Iqpked upon all these European settlements 
as being under his protection. It was through this port that 
most of the supplies, mainly military in character, were imported 
by Haider Ali from France, and he could ill afford to lose all 
avenues of getting assistance from that nation in view of the 
developing estrangement with the British. The latter also, on 
their part, attached immense importance to this take over on 
the declaration of war with France. The Madras Government 
held the view, as recorded in their Secret Proceedings, that “we 
saw that this was the only opportunity that might offer for 
removing the disadvantageous impressions which have been 
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occasioned everywhere by the late defeat**. The decision to* 
occupy Mahi, notwithstanding the need for liquidating all 
French possessions on the Indian soil, was influenced by the 
necessity of blocking all passages for contact between Mysore 
and France; and it was this factor which prompted the British 
to resolve on its occupation even against the strong protests of 
Haider and his despatch of troops to assist the French. The 
third incident which determined the course for Haider was the 
despatch of English troops to Guntur through the possessions of 
Haider Ali without seeking his permission. These occurrences m 
quick succession led Haider to conclude that his state was not 
safe from the aggressive intentions of the English and induced 
him to listen to the overtures of Nana Fadnis and the Nizam for 
a Quadruple Alliance against the British. Haider joined the- 
Marathas and began war against the English in the souths 
according to the plan agreed to among the confederates. 

Haider Ali resorted to swift action and “swept down uponi 
the plains like an avalanche, carrying destruction with him** in 
July 1780. The English reacted to this invasion and mobilised 
their forces in three directions; but the disaster suffered by 
Baillie near Perambakam, loss of Arcot and the inability of Sir 
Eyre Coote to register any success, together with the arrival of 
the French fleet into the Indian waters made their position* 
rather difficult. War continued both in Carnatic and the western 
coast. The defeat at Ami in addition to other set backs might 
have made the English situation bleak, but the signing of the 
Treaty of Salbai in 1782—“thus separating the Peshwa and 
Mahadji Sindia from the alliance, while the Nizam and Bhonsle 
had reverted to friendliness with the British**—and the death of 
Haider Ali saved them from disaster. The sudden end of Haider 
did not, however, bring to an end ,the war as his son and 
successor Tipu continued the fight zealously. His recapture of 
Bednur and Mangalore were events of great significance. 
Meanwhile the English army had moved on Palghat and captured 
Coimbatore also. B;it before the British commander could mako 
any further advance, negotiations for peace had started which 
culminated in the Treaty of Mangalore in March 1784. Mutual 
restitution of territories and prisoners seized by the two powers- 
was agreed to. Tipu suffered no loss and came out with flying: 
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commenced in March 1790, but long before this date the Madras 
and Bengal Governments had started preparations, both military 
and diplomatic, to scotch Tipu’s power effectively. For this 
purpose both Sir Archibald Campbell and Lord Cornwallis were 
eager to gain the friendly cooperation of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam. Campbell asked British envoy Malet at Poona **to 
procure every kind of intelligence respecting Tipu” when 
information came to him of the latter*s despatch of embassy to 
France to seek help against the British. In the same month of 
June 1787, Cornwallis asked Malet to convey to Nana Padnis 
his “most friendly disposition for the Peshwa and the Mahratta 
State’*, and to communicate to him the intelligence 'that Tipu 
had asked the French “for four thousand Europeans to remain 
constantly in his service and pay**, and that in the event of such 
a conjunction between France and Mysore, it “would render it 
incumbent upon us to adopt the most vigorous measures in 
concert with the Marathas to counteract the dangerous and 
ambitious views*’ of Tipu and the French. Support to Marathas 
was being offered profusely then, and Malet was told definitely 
in September “to engage the assistance of Poona Government” 
in case Tipu invaded Carnatic, “by urging in the strongest 
manner the territorial advantages they will be likely to obtain by 
attacking Tippo on their side while he is engaged with us and 
the fair prospect such a confederacy holds out of curbing 
effectually the dangerous ambition of a powerful enemy.*’ The 
same lure of territorial benefits was held out by Lord Cornwallis 
also, who was ready to interpret the Act of Parliament forbidding 
alliances as authorising offer of military support to the Peshwa 
in view of the apprehension of French alliance with Tipu, at a 
time when England and France were at peace in Europe. A 
defensive alliance of mutual support and the assurance that the 
Marathas would attack Tipu if he invaded Carnatic or British 
dependencies were to be the main features of the agreement. 

But only a few days later in October 1787, Cornwallis believed 
that Tipu would first attack Travancore whose ruler was an ally 
of the English and whose name was mentioned as such in the 
Treaty of Mangalore. Any attack, therefore, on Travancore 
would call for British interference. In that case the Governor 
General told Malet, it would “be an important object with the 
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Supreme Oovemment to form a close connection with the 
Mahrattas and to obtain their cooperation in the war.** Also 
the Madras Government was ordered **to complete as far as may 
be in your power the new military establishments ordered by the 
€k)urt of Directors*** and to direct *‘the most vigilant attentiop 
on your part to the different stations op the Malabar Coast.** 
At the same time the net was to be drawn wider so as to 
embrace the Nizam within the orbit of alliance. There 
were rumours of the re-formation of Maratha-Nizam-Tipu 
confederacy* hence it was imperative for the British to wean him 
away from any possible hostile combination. The presence of 
French contingents in the Kizam*s army was a source of danger, 
and therefore the sooner he was made an ally of the British the 
safer it would be for them. With this object, negotiations were 
started with him in respect of Guntur which had been earlier 
promised to the English on the death of Basalat Jang. 
However, the Act of Parliament restrained the Governor 
General from entering into any treaties or alliances with Indian 
powers which the Nizam perhaps demanded. This difficulty 
was tided over by reaffirming the agreement of 1768 and re¬ 
interpreting it so as to disarm all doubts of the Nizam and 
remove the equivocations contained in the original document. In 
his letter dated 7th July 1789, to the Nizam, Lord Cornwallis 
assured him of his ‘*firm intention to persevere in a strict system 
of faith to engagements.** The words in Article 6 of the earlier 
treaty, which had roused misgivings, namely, ‘‘whenever the 
situation of affairs will allow of such a body of troops to march 
into the Deccan** were now “understood to mean, that the force 
engaged for by this article.... shall be granted whenever your 
Highness shall apply for it: making only one exception, that it 
is not employed against any Power in alliance with the Company, 
viz.. Pandit Purdhaun, Mahajee Scindia and other Mahratta 
chiefs,Peshwa, Ragojee Bhonsla, the Nawab of Arcot and Nawaub 
Vizier, Rajahs of Tanjore and Travancore.** This list left out 
Tipu of Mysore, though under the terms of existing treaties he 
was an ally of the British. It was clearly stated by the Governor 
General that the letter had the force of a treaty and equally 
binding upon the English governments in India. Thus by the 
middle of July 1789, both the Peshwa as well as the Nizam had 
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Mysore's subjection. Malabar also was in British hands, and 
the threat to Seringapatam was mounting every day. The first 
assault was successfully resisted by him, but the second one, 
with the Nizam’s forces in British camp and the Marathas 
hovering not far from it, posed a serious threat. Negotiations 
were opened and Cornwallis agreed to peace on the cession of 
half of Mysore territories and hostages of Tipu’s two sons as a 
guarantee of his faith to implement the terms of the Treaty of 
Seringapatam. The Third Anglo-Mysore War thus ended in 
the discomfiture of Mysore leaving its Sultan shorn of half of 
his territories and his prestige considerably lowered. The 
defeat rankled in his mind and ill at ease he sought to wipe off 
the humiliation. He had to give to the English Coorg and 
Malabar, which had immense importance to him, besides 
Dindigul and Baramahal. Also he lost all territories beyond the 
Tungabhhadra, yielding Dharwar etc to the Peshwa and 
territories beyond the river as well as Cudappah to the Nizam. 
More than three crores he had to pay as indemnity. This 
peace was intended to so cripple him as to be unable to create 
difficulties for the British. But Tipu recovered his power soon, 
though the losses were much too heavy. 

The defeat and discomfiture of the Sultan of Mysore had 
been made possible by the combination of the Marathas and 
the Nizam with the English, and it was the policy of Lord 
Cornwallis to perpetuate this alliance with mutual guarantees 
of defence for each other. But Nana Fadnis had no such 
intention for the Marathas could not deny to themselves the 
luxury of exacting chautj) and waging war on their neighbours. 
In consequence, the Triple Alliance proved to be nothing more 
than a temporary arrangement for achieving a limited purpose. 
It may also be doubted if the Marathas ever contemplated to 
reduce Tipu so far as to eliminate him as a factor in Indian 
politics and allow the aggrandisement of the English, which 
was bound ultimately to adversely affect their own interests and 
security. The internal dissensions in the Maratha Confederacy 
also helped Tipu. However, against the Nizam all the members 
of the Confederacy joined in a united action to defeat Nizam 
All at the battle of Khardah in 1795, The English had refused 
to meddle in the conflict between the Nizam and the Marathas. 
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Supreme Government to form a close connection with the 
Mahrattas and to obtain their cooperation in the war.*' Also 
the Madras Government was ordered *‘to complete as far as may 
be in your power the new military establishments ordered by the 
Court of Directors’*, and to direct '‘the most vigilant attention 
on your part to the different stations on the Malabar Coast.'* 
At the same tithe the net was to be drawn wider so as to 
embrace the Nizam within the orbit of alliance. There 
were rumours of the re-formation of Maratha-Nizam-Tipu 
confederacy, hence it was imperative for the British to wean him 
away from any possible hostile combination. The presence of 
French contingents in the Nizam’s army was a source of danger, 
and therefore the sooner he was made an ally of the British the 
safer it would be for them. With this object, negotiations were 
started with him in respect of Guntur which had been earlier 
promised to the English on the death of Basalat Jang. 
However, the Act of Parliament restrained the Governor 
General from entering into any treaties or alliances with Indian 
powers which the Nizam perhaps demanded. This difficulty 
‘was tided over by reaffirming the agreement of 1768 and re¬ 
interpreting it so as to disarm all doubts of the Nizam and 
remove the equivocations contained in the original document. In 
his letter dated 7th July 1789, to the Nizam, Lord Cornwallis 
assured him of his *‘firm intention to persevere in a strict system 
of faith to engagements.*' The words in Article 6 of the earlier 
treaty, which had roused misgivings, namely, ‘‘whenever the 
situation of affairs will allow of such a body of troops to march 
into the Deccan'* were now “understood to mean, that the force 
engaged for by this article .. shall be granted whenever your 
Highness shall apply for it: making only one exception, that it 
is not employed against any Power in alliance with the Company, 
viz.. Pandit Purdhaun, Mahajee Scindia and other Mahratta 
chiefs.Peshwa, Ragojee Bhonsla, the Nawab of Arcot and Nawaub 
Vizier, Rajahs of Tanjore and Travancore.” This list left out 
Tipu of Mysore, though under the terms of existing treaties he 
was an ally of the British. It was clearly stated by the Governor 
General that the letter had the force of a treaty and equally 
binding upon the English governments in India. Thus by the 
middle of July 1789, both the Peshwa as well as the Nizam had 
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Mysore's subjection. Malabar also was in British hands, and 
the threat to Seringapatam was mounting every day. The first 
assault was successfully resisted by him, but the second one, 
with the Nizam’s forces in British camp and the Marathas 
hovering not far from it, posed a serious threat. Negotiations 
were opened and Cornwallis agreed to peace on the cession of 
half of Mysore territories and hostages of Tipu’s two sons as a 
guarantee of his faith to implement the terms of the Treaty of 
Seringapatam. The Third Anglo-Mysore War thus ended in 
the discomfiture of Mysore leaving its Sultan shorn of half of 
his territories and his prestige considerably lowered, The 
defeat rankled in his mind and ill at ease he sought to wipe off 
the humiliation. He had to give to the English Coorg and 
Malabar, which had immense importance to him, besides 
Dindigul and Baramahal. Also he lost all territories beyond the 
Tungabhhadra, yielding Dharwar etc to the Peshwa and 
territorieis beyond the river as well as Cudappah to the Nizam. 
More than three crores he had to pay as indemnity. This 
peace was intended to so cripple him as to be unable to create 
difiiculties for the British. But Tipu recovered his power soon, 
though the losses were much too heavy. 

The defeat and discomfiture of the Sultan of Mysore had 
been made possible by the combination of the Marathas and 
the Nizam with the English, and it was the policy of Lord 
Cornwallis to perpetuate this alliance with mutual guarantees 
of defence for each other. But Nana Fadnis had no such 
intention for the Marathas could not deny to themselves the 
luxury of exacting chauth and waging war on their neighbours. 
In consequence, the Tripla Alliance proved to be nothing more 
than a temporary arrangement for achieving a limited purpose. 
It may also be doubted if the Marathas ever contemplated to 
reduce Tipu so far as to eliminate him as a factor in Indian 
politics and allow the aggrandisement of the English, which 
was bound ultimately to adversely affect their own interests and 
security. The internal dissensions in the Maratha Confederacy 
also helped Tipu. However, against the Nizam all the members 
of the Confederacy joined in a united action to defeat Nizam 
Alt at the battle of Khardah In 1795. The English had refused 
to meddle in the conflict between the Nizam and the Marathas. 
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This fact made Nizam AH furious with the British and more 
amenable to amicable relations with Mysore. The Nizam also 
now relied more on his French contingent under Raymond, 
which event disposed the Hyderabad Court more towards 
Seringapatam. In 1795 died Mahadji Sindia who had advocated 
moderation and kept friendly ties with the English. His successor 
Daulat Rao, and the Holkar chief Jaswant Rao, were aggressively 
ambitious and strove to establish their predominance in Poona. 
Nana Fadnis was old and nearing death. In this situation in 
the Maratha camp, Tipu was spared the continuous harassment 
on his northern frontier which had been a feature of earlier 
years. This situation was propitious for his early recovery from 
the shock of defeat and loss of territory, but it rankled deep in 
his heart and he was in search of an opportunity to restore his 
prestige and position. 

It was, however, difficult for him to avenge himself on the 
English without some effective support, as his own resources 
unaided were not adequate to destroy or weaken the British 
power. His endeavours to organise a united front of Indian 
states did not meet with success owing to the dissipation of 
Maratha power and the fickleness of the Nizam. The only 
avenue of potential help was that of the French contingents of 
Raymond and Peron, but little reliance could be placed on it in 
the absence of response from their Indian employers. Yet in 
the event of effective alliance with the French Revolutionary 
Oovernment, the Directory, and induction of French soldiers 
from abroad, there might be the prospect of these contingents 
cooperating with Tipu and his French allies. In Europe, 
France and England were hostile to each other, and it was this 
situation which prompted Tipu to seek French assistance. There 
is no doubt that the motive in this was to fight the British and 
annihilate their potential to injure hin> and acquire sovereignty 
over India. But the moment for it would arise when prospects 
of success were bright and the English were involved in a grim 
struggle with the French or with the Marathas and other 
Indian powers. To prepare himself for that eventuality he had 
despatched embassies to France through Mauritius, but the 
measure of response from that direction was disappointing. His 
approach to the Sultan of Turkey and the Amir of Kabul yielded 
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Tipu, Wellesley was convinced of their inability to turn the balance 
■against Tipu. The Nizam had been defeated by the Marathas 
and disappointed of British military aid, he had more and more 
depended on French contingent in his service, whose natural 
affiliation was with France and who might either actively join 
Tipu or at least prevent the Nizam from siding with the British. 
The division in the court of Poona and the presence of Daulat 
Rao Sindia at the Capital of the Peshwa, with all his hostility to 
Nana Fadnis, posed a certain danger to the Nizam incapacitating 
him from participating in war against Tipu. At Poona, the 
situation was no better. Baji Rao Peshwa was smarting under 
the yoke of Sindia and Nana was in restraint. The Peshwa was 
favourable to British cooperation to oust the Sindia; but in the 
then situation unable to fulfill the terms of the earlier Triple 
Alliance. Sindia had a strong French force in his service and 
that added to Hyderabad contingent provided **the basis of a 
permanent French faction in India,"' and in that measure an 
•element of strength to Tipu. Sindia’s presence at Poona, 
Wellesley believed ^‘operates as a double advantage to the cause 
■of Tippoo. The absence of Scindia from his dominions in 
Hindostan, invites the invasion of Zamansc Shah and favours 
its success; while the presence of Scindiah’s army at Poona holds 
both our allies in check.” The Governor General felt that this 
situation favoured Tipu and his approach to Zaman Shah was 
intended to provide a diversion to English forces so that he might 
easily overrun Carnatic and create insurmountable difficulties for 
the continuance of British dominion in India, 

To offset these advant^es which Tipu had, Wellesley planned 
to execute permanent subsidiary alliances whith the Nizam and 
the Peshwa, who might be afforded complete British protection 
with the stationing of necessary force in their dominion, on 
condition that they would dismiss all Frenchmen from their 
service and accept British arbitration in their disputes. The 
Nizam readily agreed to it, and necessary agreements were made 
with him. The Peshwa could not immediately accede to it but Baji 
Rao was inclined to British alliance. Sindia was also offered a 
similar alliance, but he was not willing to relinquish his ambitious 
■designs. Disturbances in his state, disaffection against him, and 
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Tipu, Wellesley was convinced of their inability to turn the balance 
■against Tipu. The Nizam had been defeated by the Marathas 
and disappointed of British military aid, he had more and more 
depended on French contingent in his service, whose natural 
affiliation was with France and who might either actively join 
Tipu or at least prevent the Nizam from siding with the British. 
The division in the court of Poona and the presence of Daulat 
Rao Sindia at the Capital of the Peshwa, with all his hostility to 
Nana Fadnis, posed a certain danger to the Nizam incapacitating 
vhim from participating in war against Tipu. At Poona, the 
situation was no better. Baji Rao Peshwa was smarting under 
the yoke of Sinaia and Nana was in restraint. The Peshwa was 
favourable to British cooperation to oust the Sindia; but in the 
then situation unable to fulfill the terms of the earlier Triple 
Alliance. Sindia had a strong French force in his service and 
that added to Hyderabad contingent provided “the basis of a 
permanent French faction in India," and in that measure an 
•element of strength to Tipu. Sindia's presence at Poona, 
Wellesley believed “operates as a double advantage to the cause 
of Tippoo. The absence of Scindia from his dominions in 
Hindostan, invites the invasion of Zamanx Shah and favours 
its success; while the presence of Scindiah*s army at Poona holds 
«both our allies in check." The Governor General felt that this 
situation favoured Tipu and his approach to Zaman Shah was 
intended to provide a diversion to English forces so that he might 
•easily overrun Carnatic and create insurmountable difficulties for 
the continuance of British dominion in India. 

To offset these advantages which Tipu had, Wellesley planned 
to execute permanent subsidiary alliances whith the Nizam and 
the Peshwa, who might be afforded complete British protection 
with the stationing of necessary force in their dominion, on 
•condition that they would dismiss all Frenchmen from their 
service and accept British arbitration in their disputes. The 
Nizam readily agreed to it, and necessary agreements were made 
with him. The Peshwa could not immediately accede to it but Baji 
Rao was inclined to British alliance. Sindia was also offered a 
•similar alliance, but he was not willing to relinquish his ambitious 
designs. Disturbances in his state, disaffection against him, and 
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the rise of a hostile party in Poona together with the emergence 
of HoUcar as a rival for predominance in Poona, made the- 
position of Daulat Rao quite precarious, which prevented him- 
from evincing signs of hostility against the British and joining* 
Tipu. Zaman Shah also was disabled from invading India by 
the dfficulties in his country. Thus* Tipu was isolated and 
relatively weak to resist successfully the aggression of the British. 
Meanwhile Wellesley had taken active steps to increase the army, 
expedite preparations for war in Madras and raise the necessary* 
finances. 

Having obtained Nizam’s alliance as a subsidiary and secured 
assurances from Poona of meeting their obligations under the- 
old treaty and fully satisfied that the Marathas would not aid 
Tipu, Wellesley opened correspondence with the Sultan. Tipu’s- 
explanation of the Mauritius episode was considered as evasive 
and untruthful, and he was asked to receive Major Doveton. But 
the Sultan’s answer in January that the ofiicer be sent with no 
escort was not deemed satisfactory and General Harris was 
commanded to march into Mysore and the Sultan was asked to 
negotiate with him henceforth. Thus began the* aggresive 
invasion of Mysore state to wrest the maritime districts from it 
and obtain huge indemnity and consent of Tipu for British 
resident to be stationed at his Court as well as the dismissal of 
all Frenchmen from his territories. By these means Tipu’s 
independence and the power to defy the British was to be taken 
away. The Sultan had the option of descending to the status of 
a subordinate ally or fighting for his existence. He chose the 
latter and waged a defensive war. 

The struggle was short in duration and directed to the attack 
on the capital of Mysore. Tipu was caught on the wrong foot, 
and had to fight before his preparations were complete. The- 
result was that the British force marched on Seringapatam from 
two directions. The battles of Melvelly and Sadasiv were 
unfavourable to the Sultah, and soon Seringapatam was besieged. 
Tipu died fighting and in May 1799, Mysore fell to the British. 
The Governor General decided to end Haider’s dynasty and 
restored a child of the old Raja to the rulership of half the 
territories of Mysore, the other half being taken over by the 
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coffiinand, were adequate reasons for the success of the British, 
and loyalty to the cause of their empire, steadfast devotion and 
unity of purpose, so much in contrast to the conduct of Indian 
leaders, whether of armed forces or the state, ensured their 
victory. The defeat of Tipu militarily and the collapse of the 
political system over which he ruled, ultimately, might be traced 
to the character of state which Tipu and his father had built up. 

The Sultan of Mysore was *‘an autocrat'*; his despotism 
extending to every branch of administration. In the words of 
Mohibbul Hasan, “He was the supreme legislative, judicial and 
executive authority in the Kingdom. He was his own foreign 
minister his own commander-in-chief. During the time of 
war, he commanded the principal army, and the generals whom 
he sent to fight on different fronts, had to act according to his 
instructions. He constituted the highest court of appeal, and 
dealt out justice to rich and poor alike.*’ But this concentration 
of power in one person did not imply that the Sultan worked 
all alone or had no use for advice. He was not irresponsible 
either, and it is on record that Tipu had “a high sense of duty 
to his office, and believed that his subjects “constitute a unique 
trust held for God, the Real Master.” Tipu worked hard to 
promote the welfare of his people according to his light, and 
supervised every department of government. His sphere of 
activity not merely comprised maintenance of law and order and 
protection of the state from external danger, but also extended 
to activities like commerce and industry and raising the level 
of social behaviour and moral conduct of his people and officers. 
He banned use of liquor, abolished the custom of human 
sacrifice, regulated masriage expenses, forbade prostitution and 
enforced purity of life in the servants of the state. In all these 
matters initiative lay with the Sultan in whom all powers were 
centralised. His officers were merely to act according to his 
instructions and execute his orders, but in implementing the 
principles and policies dictated by him they were to exercise 
“their own discretion.” And in the process a strong government 
had been established. Sir Thomas Munro wrote about it: 
“The Mysore Government is the most simple and despotic 
monarchy in the world, in which every deparment, civil and 
military, possesses the regularity and system communicated to 
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assurances from Poona of meeting their obligations under the 
old treaty and fully satisfied that the Marathas would not aid 
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explanation of the Mauritius episode was considered as evasive 
and untruthful, and he was asked to receive Major Doveton. But 
the Sultan’s answer in January that the officer be sent with no 
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commanded to march into Mysore and the Sultan was asked to 
negotiate with him henceforth. Thus began the aggresive 
invasion of Mysore state to wrest the maritime districts from it 
and obtain huge indemnity and consent of Tipu for British 
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and had to fight before his preparations were complete. The 
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command, were adequate reasons for the success of the British, 
and loyalty to the cause of their empire, steadfast devotion and 
unity of purpose, so much in contrast to the conduct of Indian 
leaders, whether of armed forces or the state, ensured their 
victory. The defeat of Tipu militarily and the collapse of the 
political system over which he ruled, ultimately, might be traced 
to the character of state which Tipu and his father had built up. 

The Sultan of Mysore was *'an autocrat'*; his despotism 
extending to every branch of administration. In the words of 
Mohibbul Hasan, “He was the supreme legislative, judicial and 
executive authority in the Kingdom. He was his own foreign 
minister his own commander-in-chief. During the time of 
war, he commanded the principal army, and the generals whom 
he sent to fight on different fronts, had to act according to his 
instructions. He constituted the highest court of appeal, and 
dealt out justice to rich and poor alike.** But this concentration 
of power in one person did not imply that the Sultan worked 
all alone or had no use for advice. He was not irresponsible 
either; and it is on record that Tipu had **a high sense of duty 
to his office, and believed that his subjects “constitute a unique 
trust held for God, the Real Master.** Tipu worked hard to 
promote the welfare of his people according to his light, and 
supervised every department ot government. His sphere of 
activity not merely comprised maintenance of law and order and 
protection of the state from external danger, but also extended 
to activities like commerce and industry and raising the level 
of social behaviour and moral conduct of his people and officers. 
He banned use of liquor, abolished the custom of human 
sacrifice, regulated mSrriage expenses, forbade prostitution and 
enforced purity of life in the servants of the state. In all these 
matters initiative lay with the Sultan in whom all powers were 
centralised. His officers were merely to act according to his 
instructions and execute his orders, but in implementing the 
principles and policies dictated by him they were to exercise 
“their own discretion.** And in the process a strong government 
had been established. Sir Thomas Munro wrote about it: 
“The Mysore Government is the most simple and despotic 
monarchy in the world, in which every deparment, civil and 
military, possesses the regularity and system communicated to 
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it by the genius of Hyder, and in which all pretensions derived 
from high birth being discouraged, all independent chiefs and 
zamindars being subjugated or extirpated, justice severely and 
impartiaily administered, a numerous and well disciplined army 
kept up and almost every department of trust or consequence 
conferred on men raised from obscurity.” The result was that 
fields were well cultivated, roads were safe, commerce prospered 
and towns flourished. 

Tipu inherited a well organised government based on the 
model of Mughal administration superimposed on the 
indigenous local system. He, in his turn, was influenced by 
“western political institutions” and applied “western methods 
to his administration”; biit it is doubtful if in a short time he 
could have modified the old system radically. The Central 
Government was organised in various departmertts, each 
presided over by a chief officer assisted by a small number of 
other officers who collectively formed a board. The principal 
departments were the revenue and finance, military, ordnance 
and garrison, commerce, marine, treasury and mint departments 
styled Cutchehry. Besides these there were minor departments 
dealing with public works and improvement of cattle breeding 
and production of milk products. The Diwan was the most 
important official and this office was held by Mir Sadiq, next 
to him came Purnaiya who was the head of the military 
department. Besides these two. other principal officers at the 
top were the peshkar, arzbegi, the mir samani looking after the 
royal household, Qiladar, kotwal and Qazi of the capital. 
With a loyal band of officers such a government might have 
been efficient and calculated to afford protection to the state 
and advance prosperity of the people. But the loyalty of the 
men at the top was not above suspicion, and perhaps in 
provincial administration, which was also organised on the 
model of the centre with various departments, not much faith 
could be reposed in the men who controlled it. Yet Haider 
and Tipu had developed an efficient revenue system which 
increased the finances of the state without sacrificing the 
interests of the cultivator. Jagirs, the bane of medieval state, 
were abolished, poligars were gradually eliminated, andt he* 
peasant was brought into direct contact with the government. 
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The conduct of amils or revenue collectors was watched and 
the cultivator saved from oppression. With the village panchayat 
looking aAer the affairs of tte community, reasonable revenue 
demand and protection from official excesses or plunderer's 
raids, it is not surprising that the condition of the people 
improved and the state was enabled to bear the burden of wars 
easily. 

Tipu professed the religion of Islam while the vast majority 
of his subjects adhered to Hinduism. Haider Ali was tolerant 
and treated ali his subjects alike, irrespective of their religious 
affiliations. To Tipu, however, many English historisuis have 
aicributed religious fanaticism leading to persecution of his 
Hindu subjects. His action in Coorg in suppressing the revolt 
leading to large scale conversions to Islam and conversion of 
Christians have been cited as evidence of his bigotry. There 
is no doubt that rebellions were suppressed with a ferocity 
familiar to the Middle Ages, all over the world, and some 
people were forced to change their religion to ensure their 
loyalty to the state. Voluntary conversions were also frequent 
for gaining Sultan's favour, and Hasan feels that Tipu 
^‘welcomed their conversion thinking that in this way they 
would lose influence over their followers, and thus cease to be 
•dangerous". Some inducements might have been also offered 
to people to change their religion. He also holds the view that 
the persecution of Christians was actuated, '‘not by religious 
<>ut by political considerations'*. But on the whole the attitude 
•of Tipu was that of religious toleration and he suffered all the 
faiths to flourish and allowed freedom to people to worship 
according to their beliefs. Grants to temples, correspondence 
With the priest of Shringeri temple and presents made to him, 
land grants to many temples in the state, existence of Rangraja 
■and two other temples within the fort of Seringapatam where 
worship was conducted without molestation and appointment of 
Hindus to the highest posts—all these are evidences of his 
tolerance. Rebellions, which were common in those days and 
had a basis in the political revolution which had brought 
Haider to power, were suppressed with bitterness whether they 
were raised by Muslims or Hindus. But Tipu's political actions 
Jiave been maligned by his enemies, the British, for political 
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reasons, while his general attitude of support to all religions has 
been ignored. His patronage to temples and the policy of 
appointments to offices in the government, uninfluenced by 
religious considerations, afford ample proof of his attitude 
towards religion. 

The state of Mysore prospered under the rule of the two 
Sultans, Haider and Tipu. While the former was engaged in 
wars with his neighbours or in consolidating his rule, the latter 
found some leisure to devote his attention to administrative 
organisation and building up the financial resources of the state. 
He encouraged commerce and industry by participating in 
foreign trade by opening factories in Muscat and other places, 
and building a navy. Agriculture was given protection and 
industry was supported. Administration was organised to 
maintain internal peace and promote welfare of the people and 
prosperity of the state. Nonetheless, Tipu was a despot, 
responsible to none in the state and uncontrolled by any 
authority. Such, a government seldom holds the affection of 
the people for long, and in the face of external danger there is 
nothing to inspire them to sacrifice their lives and interests for 
the protection of the state Despotism also corrodes the sense 
of loyalty and ultimately succumbs to forces of disruption. Tipu 
was overwhelmed by aggressive British imperialism for he failed 
to unite his subjects into a common bond of interest. 
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Shah Alam had assumed the imperial title while an exile from 
his capital in Bengal and in this step he was helped by the 
British. After the battle of Buxar, as has been related earlier, 
he lived in Allahabad as a virtual pensioner and a prisoner of 
the British, but he was eager to return to Delhi and occupy the 
ancestral throne. The English beguiled him with promises which 
were not intended sincerely, for their interest lay in keeping the 
Emperor under their sway. Clive did not favour extension of 
British sphere of influence beyond the confines of Awadh and 
deprecated march to Delhi. Verelst was conscious of the role of 
the British as *'umpires of Hindustan”, for which, as it implied 
their security, ”the general indigence” of the Mughal Empire 
was necessary for it would prevent the Indian powers from 
having financial resources to maintain a respectable army and 
wage wars of any duration. He welcomed “the discordancy of 
the principles, views and interects of the neighbouring powers”^ 
which could prevent combination among them. And he opined, 
”thus circumstanced, it will always be easy for a watchful and 
active administration on our side, to hold the general balance of 
Hindustan, and crush every combination in the bud, by spiriting 
up some neighbouring power, who may be either ill-disposed,, 
or at least not favourable to the confederates” (Verelst to Court 
176S). With these objects in view the English upto the last 
attempted to hold up the Emperor’s designs to return to hi& 
capital. They appreciated the immense value of keeping the 
Emperor under their control and not his failing into the handa 
of any hostile Indian power. But they did not dare restrain his 
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person for fear of provoking the large mass of Hindus and 
Muslims who cherished worshipful respect for the holder of the 
imperial crown. Hence the English parted with hkn in good 
grace when Shah Alam secured Maratha aid for his restoration. 
Afler spending a long time on the way and exacting the allegiance 
of Bangash Nawab, Shah Alam reached Delhi and occupied the 
throne on 6 January, 1772. 

But the restoration did not end his troubles, rather Shah 
Alam had to encounter new problems of formidable magnitude. 
For it was no bed of roses on which he lay now. Analysing 
the situation that faced him, Sarkar writes, *The task before 
Shah Alam in January 1772 was nothing less than the 
reconquest of a dismembered empire with an empty treasury 
and in the teeth of powerful usurpers who were entrenched in 
their provinces by long years of possession and formidable for 
their veteran armies, well filled treasuries and the prestige of 
past victories’*. The state of affairs in Delhi was pitiable. 
There was no money in the royal treasury and the crown lands 
had been appropriated by others. The palace was in a sorry 
condition and “even the fort walls were cracked.” Prospect of 
revenue was bleak, his debts had mounted, pay of the troops 
had fallen into arrears and yet the subsidy to the Marathas had 
to be paid. To cope with a situation as this and fulfil the 
expectations of the rejoicing populace of the capital was 
required a man of immense ability, strong character and 
indefatigable industry. But Shah Alam could, by his character, 
scarcely meet the bill. He was learned and his early life was 
‘‘one of promise”. But disappointments produced a feeling of 
frustration which killed initiative and self-possession. Verelst has 
depicted his character as: “His abilities are rather below 
mediocrity, and his character seems rathgr calculated for private 
life than a throne. He is religious, as a man ; affectionate, as 
a father ; and humane, as a master; but as a prince, he is weak, 
indolent, irresolute and easily swayed by the counsels of self- 
interested men**. To these weaknesses were added idleness, 
superstitiousness, “sloth, indolence and excess of the harem** 
after his return to Delhi. Modave, his French general, says 
about him that “He is marvellously devout and very much 
given to women”. Francklin calls him “irresolute and 
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indecisive in his measures**, given to “excessive love of 
pleasure**, and “infatuated attachment to unworthy favourite8*% 
He was easily swayed by interested counsellors and betrayed 
woeful lack of trust in able ministers. These failings aggravated 
the situation and the Empire hastened to its doom. 

It was unfortunate that the Emperor had very few loyal 
instruments capable of running the administration, maintaining 
peace and rendering wise guidance. Most of them were 
self-seekers, jealous of each other and prepared to betray their 
master. This prevented establishment of the principle of 
ministerial responsibility and evolution of the institution of Prime 
Minister as in England. The only efficient and strong man at 
the Court was Mirza Najf Khan, a Persian adventurer, who had 
taken service successively with Shuja-udaulah, Mir Qasim and 
the British before he was placed with the Emperor by the English, 
as their protege, to command his troops. His efficiency as 
a general was evinced in the campaigns he conducted. A 
remarkable strategist, he was a great military organiser also. 
Najf IChan soon after his coming to Delhi built up a strong force, 
composed of artillery and infantry commanded by European 
officers, Rene Madec, Walter Reinhardt (Samru) and Compte de 
Modave, and cavalry in the best traditions of Mughal horse. 
He tried in the beginning to refashion the revenue and 
judicial administration also but his experience in this branch 
was limited. In the eleven years that he served the Empire, for 
nearly eight years he was never free from the ^alous intrigues 
of his rivals at the Court and the ficklemindedness of his master 
who failed to r^ognise merit and leave him in undisputed control 
of government. Nonetheless, Miza Najf Khan managed the 
affairs of the state till his death in 1782, and then the Emperor 
turned to Mahadji Sindia who controlled imperial affairs, though 
not without interference, till his death in 1793. 

The Marathas had escorted Shah Alam to Delhi on promise 
of payment of rupees forty lakhs immediately and the rest after 
reaching Delhi. The impecunious Emperor had no means to 
redeem his engagement for the revenues were hard to realise and 
most of the crown lands had been usurped by others. Hence 
the only recourse was to squeeze Zabita Khan, son and heir to 
Najibuddaulah, who had not paid the usual succession fee to the 
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Emperor and was possessed of a huge treasure in bis oiph^ 
ibeyond the Oanga. The Marathas were after money and 
considered invasion of Ruhela territory as the best guarantee of 
enriching themselves on the spoils of war and wreaking, 
vengeance on their enemy, the deceased Najibuddaulah. 
Thus was planned the war against 2^bita Khan, with Maratha. 
support, because the Ruhela chief refused to settle accounts and 
pay succession fee to the Emperor. He was expelled from Delhi 
and his state was invaded, and after his reverses at Sukurtal and 
Pithoragarh, peace was made and the Ruhelas promised to pay 
rupees forty-lakhs to the Marathas, for which Nawab of Awadh 
stood security. 

The imperial gains in this war were negligible, though tho 
Marathas grabbed large amounts along with horses and guns. 
The Emperor decided to return to his capital, but Visaji Krishna 
the Maratha leader, wished him to invade Awadh. This move 
was countermanded by Mahadji Sindia and Najf Khan, and the- 
Emperor in great chagrin at the behaviour of the Marathas, 
returned to Delhi with Najf Khan, who gained ‘‘highest credit 
at Court'*. This rise of Najf made Husamuddin, the king's 
favourite, jealous and he plotted with Visaji and Tukoji Holkar, 
to raise Zabita Khan as a counterpoise to Najf by getting the 
Emperor’s pardon for him. This Shah Alam refused and the 
infuriated Marathas attacked Delhi and defeated Najf's army 
and plundered the environs of the capital. Shah Alam succumbed 
to the demands of the Marathas for the reinstatement of Zabita 
Khan as Mir Bakhshi and the dismissal of Najf Khan. The 
latter was taken over by the Marathas in their pay. This 
success in Delhi led Holkar and Visaji Krishna to invade 
Ruhelkhand again, where their advance was watched by British 
force under General Barker who protected Awadh interests. 
Peace was again negotiated through the intercession of 
Shujauddaulah, but soon the news arriving of the death of 
Narayan Rao Peshwa and the revolution at Poona, the Maratha 
forces hurriedly dratted, leaving North India to itself for a 
decade. In Delhi, not long after, Najf Khan once again came 
into prominence. 

Najf Khan’s rise to power brought soldiers and renowned 
Mughal generals to his standard so that he was soon able 
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to raise a powerful army. But the problem before him, as 
before every minister of the Emperor in this period, was 
of finding adequate financial resources to feed the army and pay 
‘the men. Normal revenues there were none and the powerful 
chiefs in the provinces refused to pay tribute except by the 
employment of superior force against them. But the equipping 
of such an instrument of extortion itself demanded money which 
was not available. The Jat ruler was rich and not far from the 
capital, hence Najf Khan organised an invasion of that territory 
by raising loans. This campaign took more than two years to 
conclude before the Jat prm:e was weakened enough to be safe 
for the Empire. Najf Khan got hold of Agra fort and much 
booty, but the Emperor’s lot did not grow any better. However, 
the absence of Najf Khau from the Court and his military 
successes provided free opportunity to Abdul Khan to plot 
against the erstwhile patron and persuade the Emperor to invite 
Zabita Khan to counteract the authority of NajT But Zabita 
Khan was a broken reed, depending on the Sikhs even for his 
own security. Hence he turned down the overtures of Ahad and 
made him his sworn enemy. The imperial army was sent against 
the Ruhela, but in the first round it met with reverses, even the 
brother of Ahad, the leader of the invading force being slain. 
Zabita Khan grew defiant and refused to pay revenues, so that 
the Emperor with Najf Khan, in April 1777, marched against 
Ghausgnrh, the chief seat of the Ruhela. The expedition was 
successful, and the fort as well as the entire family of Zabita 
Khan were captured. But the Ruhela fled to seek shelter with 
the Sikhs, even changing his religion for the moment. His 
subsequent raids into the poab failed and he surrendered to the 
Emperor, 

Thus in 1778 the Empire and its Mir Bakhshi Najf Khan 
were free from trouble from the usurpers of imperiol lands round 
Delhi; the Jat chief was reduced to insignificance, the Ruhelas 
had disappeared as a political entity, and the Marathas were so 
engaged in their war with the English that they had withdrawn 
all their soldiers from North India. The Emperor’s freedom 
from external danger provided an opportunity to re-establish 
"*bis authority,” as Sarkar puts it, *‘from the Satlaj to the 
Ganges and from the Himalayas to the Chambal, and even 
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in asserting his suzerainty over hiT vassals in Oudh and 
Rajputana,*^ But **his weakness of character and lack of able 
•and loyal instruments’* together with the emergence of the 
Sikhs so close to the capital afforded him no peace. 

Najf Khan’s return to Court and favour with the Emperor 
antagonised Abdul Ahad Khan who intrigued to drive him out 
of power. But Ahad soon met the fate he deserved. He was 
dismissed, made captive and thus was removed the biggest thorn 
in the side of Najf Khan, who was now appointed WakiM- 
mutlaq (Regent Plenipotentiary) with all the powers of the state 
concentrated in his hands. As Sarkar points out, he “became 
all in all in the actual administration; all parwanahs were to 
bear his seal, and all sanads that of the Wazir, whose deputy 
and substitute at Court was Najaf. Unity of command was at 
last restored to the Delhi Government; there could no longer be 
any conflict in the policy emanating from the same source, and 
above all, the executive head of the State was at last a veteran 
solider with a strong army and capable lieutenants under him.” 
General happiness was caused by this change. But high hopes 
were not long after doomed to frustration. 

Najf Khan was not destined to exercise Regency for more 
than two years, and the latter part of this period was consumed 
by his illness. His stay in Delhi spelt the ruin of this capable 
general and military leader. In the words of Sarkar, “The 
hardly abstemious soldier who had never tasted forbidden 
drink or unhallowed love before, soon turned into a typical 
Nawab in his private life. The diplomat whose coolness, 
calculating power and strenuous activity had won the admiration 
of the Europeans who had seen him, now became a sluggard 
with a fuddled brain, whose highest skill was displayed in 
putting decisions off from day to day and evading difficulties by 
making smooth promises.” Najf Khan had shown brilliance as 
a soldier, but as a civil administrator, which his new 
employment required, he possessed neither capacity nor 
experience. The result was that he failed to reorganise 
government and collect revenues adequate to support a strong 
administration and feed the imperial household. His moral 
degradation and revelry in pleasure caused complete breakdown 
of the administration of the realm which was restricted to the 
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environs of the capital. Even the most suffering Shah Alam 
complained, "Owing to Mirza Nizaf*s neglect of the 
administration, the empire is falling to pieces: the soldiers 
receiving no pay, are dispersing in bitterness of mind. There is 
maladministration in all the territories under Najaf Khan, and 
yet he is sunk in pleasure and repose in the company of Latafat 
Ali Khan, and takes no step to remedy this sorry state of 
affairs." This eunach practically ruled the state, and his 
servants oppressed the people who were robbed, and civil officers 
were helpless to keep order. The Emperor and his family were 
reduced to a state of starvation, as were others in the capital. 
Najf Khan failed to pay the allowance due to Shah Alam so 
that he could say "My condition has come to this that 1 have 
no second coat in my wardrobe,...! am sick of this life,—no 
subsistence money, overwhelming debt to the bankers and 
traders of Delhi. I cannot bear the shame of it any longer." 

The major >^trouble was that of lack of finance which 
aggravated to such an extent that armed expeditions to realise 
tribute had to be deferred from month to month and the credit 
of the Regent so depreciated as to lead to the dishonouring of 
his bills by the bankers “The oppressed peasantry in the 
masterless realm rose in despair and fought the local collectors," 
necessitating despatch of the armed forces to crush them. This 
resulted in sack of villages and drying up the source of revenue, 
Mirza Najf Khan had to send troops against Jaipur and the 
Sikhs for collecting tribute. But lack of finances prevented 
salary being paid to soldiers, hence little success was gained and 
the Regent had to be content with compromise with the rebels. 
He was unable to go tcf the field himself, immersed as he was in 
the pleasures of the harem. The fort of Jaipur defied the 
imperial army and no tribute was realised from the ruler who 
remained behind its fortifications. The unpaid imperial troops 
dispersed without gaining any success. With the Sikhs also there 
was a similar tale to tell, and in the end the Regent released 
Gajpat Singh after settling his tribute at six lacs of rupees, and 
the Sikhs were confirmed in their possessions. They agreed not 
to raid the Delhi lands, and also to serve the Emperor when 
called upon to do so on payment of money. In^ both the 
campaigns only humiliation was the reward of the Regent. His 
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health was fast ebbing out and he died in 1782 leaving the 
Empire no better, rather worse, than what he had taken over. 
The sufferings of the Emperor and the decay of his 
administration had aggravated under Mirza Najf Khan. 

The situation at the Court was one of **utter bewilderment** 
as there was no one powerful enough to occupy the position held 
by Miza Najf Khan. The security of the Empire was in danger. 
The hereditary Wazir, the Nawab of Awadh, was, in the words 
of Sarkar, *‘a nerveless voluptuary whose mental vacuity could 
be hardly concealed by bis ineffable but superficial polish of 
manners”; the ruler of Jaipur was *‘an imbecile youth engaged 
day and night in unmanly divertions within the harem**; the Jat 
state was in a ‘‘state of decay**; the Ruhelas bad been wholly 
crushed; and the Sikhs had not yet thrown up any leader 
commannding the allegiance of all the chiefs. There was thus 
no prospect of the emergence of a saviour in these quarters. 
The Marathas had not yet recovered from the effects of the long 
war and internal discordance to assume supreme control in Delhi. 
Therefore the Emperor had to depend on the four lieutenants 
of the late Regent to take charge of the army and administration. 
But each one of them occupied himself with struggle for power 
which continued for more than two years and led to immense 
bloodshed. Not one of them was outstanding enough or had 
the prestige to exact obedience of the other, and the Emperor 
did not possess the military ardour to lead the army and “cow 
the rebels and revenue defaulters into obedience**. The result 
was a succession of ‘‘dissolving and newly forming combinations 
among the four generals ...the selfish intrigues of the Oudh 
general Latafat Khan, the infinitely patient and timid secret 
diplomacy of the Emperor and the cunning moves of the ex- 

Regent Abdul Ahad Khan.Finally, all these forces spent 

themselves by their internecine contests.and the stage left 

absolutely clear at the end of 1784 for the supremcy of Mahadji 
Sindia** (Sarkar). 

The Emperor had been keen to entrust the charge of his 
affairs to the Sindia after the death of Najf Khan, and despatched 
Hingne, the Maratba ambassador to explain the situation to him 
and persuade him to take up the imperial cause. But Mahadji 
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hesitated to jump into the gap immediately, as he could expect 
no help from Poona, reliance on the shifting Mughal Court in an 
emergency was risky and his base in Bundel Khand was not 
strong, as long as Rana of Oohad was not subdued. Also bis 
army was not well organised and he was not sure of the attitude 
of the English, though he had reason to place full confidence in 
Anderson and the friendly intentions of Warren Hastings. 
Meanwhile, Shah Alam grew impatient and deputed his son 
Mirza Jawan Bakht accompanied by Afrasiab Khan and 
Mohammad Shafi to Agra to invite Mahadji Sindia to come 
to Delhi. In this interview Mahadji promised to take over 
the administration after the rains when he had put down Rana 
of Oohad. Sindia was soon successful in (capturing) Owa’ior and 
forcing the surrender of Oohad in February 1784. Also he 
gained the services of General De Boigne, who soon raised two 
battalions of infantry for him and placed a strong new weapon 
in the hands of his master to win victories. But the path was 
not yet clear for him. Muhammad Beg Hamdani, the Oovernor 
of Agra, was firmly “opposed to Maratha penetration at Delhi” 
and resented overtures made by Jawan Bakht. He contrived the 
murder of Mirza Shafi. That led to open war between him and 
Afrasiab who sought Mahadji's support, which ultimately led to 
the expulsion of Hamdani from Agra and his confinement in 
Maratha camp. The other obstacle was the ambition of the 
English to assume a position of pre-eminence at the Imperial 
Court and exercise supreme power through the intermediacy of 
a Muslim regent. Warren Hastings, therefore, was not happy 
Initially at the prospect of Sindia’s coming to Delhi. He sent 
Major Brown as his agent to Delhi in March 1783. Brown 
offered to supply funds to the indigent Emperor, “in return 
for”, as Hingne reported, “his acceptance of British support, so 
that British overlordship may become an accomplished fact*'. 
Warren Hastings also came to Lucknow in march 1784, had 
consultations with Anderson, and enticed Jawan Bakht to his 
presence. The heir apparent fled from Delhi on a dark night to 
Lucknow presumably to seek British support for the Emperor, 
who, though not averse to such an alliance, wanted that British 
troops must be stationed permanently at Delhi to guarantee his 
protection. The risk and expense involved in this course. 
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particularly the apprehension of war with Mahadji, deterred the 
Governor General from precipitating extension of British 
paramount authority and military involvement beyond the 
borders of Awadh. Mahadji was alarmed by this exhibition 
of aggressive designs of the British and sent his ambassador to 
Hastings for explanation. Warren Hastings was not prepared 
to offend Sindia and invite another Maratha war, particularly 
at a time when his term of office was coming to an end. Hence, 
he worte on 3 May 1784, ‘'Sindia at any rate will be jealous of 
my attempt to engage our Government in an interference with 
the affairs of Delhi, which he considers as his prescriptive 
property. It appears to me that the design of the Prince’s visit 
is to persuade me to espouse his father’s cause against Afrasiab 

Khan. I am resolved to have no concern in it.” British political 
officers were extremely keen to convert” the Emperor into an 
English puppet,” but Warren Hastings thought it better to keep 
out of the lists at the moment. 

These developments influenced Mahadji’s decision to 
immediately accept the repeated invitations of Shah Alam and 
thereby ‘‘thwart the designs of “the heir apparent and the 
section hostile to him. He left Gwalior on Sth October 1784 
to meet the Emperor at Agra. Afrasiab welcomed him at 
Fatehpur Sikri, but he was murdered by Hamdani there. The 
Emperor also moved to Sikri and there Mahadji tendered his 
“formal obeisance” on 14 November 1784, and was appointed 
Wakil-in-Mutlaq, an office combining the civil and military 
functions of the Wazir and Mir Bakhshi, respectively. This 
supreme power of administration was bestowed on Mahadji 
Sindia, who accepted it in the name of Peshwa, himself acting 
as his Deputy. But for another three years Sindia could not 
effectively perform his functions, faced as he was by the 
opposition of Mughal chiefs, the Rajputs and the Ruhela 
Ghulam Qadir. 

The immediate problem before Mahadji Sindia was to 
restore administrative machinery, curb rebellious chiefs 
withholding tribute, safeguard the western frontier and above 
all to raise finances adequate to meet the demands of the 
Emperor and defray the expenses on the army. He was 
relatively successful in bringing order nearer the capital, and 
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also came to a working arrangement with the Sikhs which not 
only saved the Empire from their recurring raids but also bought 
their friendship barring thereby the path of any contemplated 
Afghan invasion in the future. But soon he tumbled against 
the formidable opposition of the Rajput princes of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, allied with Muhammad Beg Hamdani, which resulted 
in severe reverses near Lalsot and the temporary eclipse of 
Sindia*s power and prestige. The Maharaja of Jaipur owed 
large sums in tribute to the Emperor as also in chauth payable 
to the Sindia. This amount came to more than three crores of 
rupees ; but the Maharaja prevaricated in payment and ignored 
repeated demands. With the aid of the Raja of Macheri, 
Mahadji organised a military expedition against Jaipur, but it 
encountered stiff resistance. Jaipur was joined by Jodhpur and 
Hamdani also deserted the imperial army to side with the 
rebels. In the field of battle, Sindia had no luck, and retired 
from Lalsot to Alwar and Dig. Renewal of attack had little 
success, and the Sindia had to beat a retreat in August 1787 
to his territories beyond the Chambal. This was the symbol 
for his enemies of all description to raise their heads. 
Mahadji*s future looked dark and dismal. But his strong will 
and determined aim to keep the Regency of the Empire and 
punish his enemies, the Rajput chiefs, sustained him in his 
perseverence to regain his position. And in another fourteen 
months he was once again riding the surf and came out 
victorious in full ana supreme control of the Empire. 

The Rajputs were slow to pursue their enemy ; but Ismail 
Beg, Najaf Quii Khan and Ghulam Qadir strove to dislodge the 
Sindia completely froto^ the north. While Ismail Beg captured 
Agra city, though the fort remained in the occupation of 
Lakwa Dada, the faithful commander of Sindians army, Najaf 
Quli possessed himself of the Rewari region and Ghulam Qadir 
drove away Maratha forces from the Doab and captured 
Aligarh. These losses were enough to deprive Mahadji of all 
his footholds in the imperial territories. But the most 
ungracious act, marked by low demonstration of ingratitude, 
was that of the Emperor who sided openly with Sindians 
enemies. Also, at this time returned Prince Jawan Bakht from 
Awadh and sought British help to destroy all vestiges of Sindia*s 
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power in the Empire. The Emperor also, it appears, was once 
again a suppliant for British support. But Lord Cornwallis, 
true to the policy of non>intervention imposed by the 
Government in England, refused to embroil the Company in 
the affairs of Delhi and declined to render aid dther to Sindia or 
to the imperialists. This deliberate non-involvement of the 
British frustrated the designs of the Prince who soon retired to 
Banaras to end his days in utter passivity. The Emperor by 
himself was incapable of taking any action. Hence, the only 
hostility which Mahadji had to encounter was that of Ismail 
Beg and Obulam Qadir Rubela. 

Mahadji Sindia approached Poona Government for 
assistance in men and money and also raised a large contingent 
from his native place. Nana Fadnis was not enthusiastic in 
the cause of Sindia. but presumably under Peshwa’s pressure 
sent a small sum of money and a modest force under Tukoji 
Holkar and Ali Bahadur. The choice of Holkar was unfortunate 
in view of his inveterate hostility to the Sindia. This army 
took long to move from Poona, and when it reached north 
after long delays, Mahadji was again master of the situation. 
But Holkar and Ali Bahadur were no mean cause of trouble 
and inconvenience to the Sindia. Mahadji*s financial difficulties 
were resolved by the generous contributions of his loyal officers 
and the melting of his own silver ware. Also the revenue 
collections in Malwa improved, and that enabled him to 
reorganise his forces and despatch them against Agra and the 
Doab, His adversaries had little luck against him. The efforts 
of Jodhpur Prince and Ghulam Qadir to invite Timur Shah, 
the Afghan Amir, to invade India did not bear fruit. The 
Sikhs were friendly to Sindia. The English kept aloof also. 
And thus Mahadji was able to isolate Ismail Beg, who suffered 
defeat at Agra and the way was cleaVed for the Sindia to 
reoccupy Mathura, from where he watched the situation and 
nursed his military power. 

Ghulam Qadir was pursued in the Doab. but the Ruhela 
evaded pursuit, and reached Shahdara where he was joined by 
Ismail Beg, then deprived of his large army and rich treasures. 
Meanwhile the Emperor had tried to approach Mahadji Sindia 
who had sent k small force to Delhi. But the Nazir and many 
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others at the Court frustrated this attempt and allowed Ghulani 
Qadir to enter the fort. The Maratha force retired to 
Bahadurgarh, and Delhi witnessed a reign of terror and extreme 
humiliation of the Emperor and his family at the hands of the 
Ruheia adventurer. In his quest for money, the palace was 
ransacked, the floors of the houses of grandees in the city were 
dug up, the princesses were turned out and their jewellery 
snatched by Ghulam Qadir, The climax was reached with the 
blinding of Shah Alam, his deposition and the enthronement of 
Bidar Bakht, a neglected prince. These excesses continued for 
three months till the Maratha force reoccupied Delhi, brought 
out Shah Alam from his captivity and restored him to the 
throne. Ghulam Qadir fled to Mirat where he was defeated. 
He fled in disguise but was captured, by the peasantry and 
hanged on a way side tree. His fort of Ghausgarh was captured 
and all the treasures he had grabbed were taken possession of. 
Thus ended the short but bitter and cruel reign of terror 
perpetrated by the Ruheia. The Emperor was in a pitiful mood 
to surrender to his benefactor, and Mahadji resumed his 
position as Regent and supreme commander of the devastated 
Mughal Empire at the close of the year 1788. 

The Emperor now depended completely on the Sindia and 
resigned himself to his care. There was thus no apprehension 
of any opposition or intrigue on the Emperor’s part, and the 
Mughal hierarchy as well as the Pathan leaders had been 
subdued to be of trouble to the Regent. Yet Mahadji could 
not afford complaisance and hope for peace as long as the 
Rajputs were not crushed and Tukoji Holkar was free to indulge 
in jealous hostility to*the Sindia chief. AH Bahadur also gave 
cause for anxiety by his behaviour. However, it did not take 
long for Mahadji to surmount his enemies. 

The Rajput princes had not followed their success at 
Lalsot with vigorous pursuit of the Marathas or carried their 
arms further into Sindia’s territories. They had settled in 
**sttllen acquiescence”, but their active hostility might revive any 
moment, when they had “recovered their spirits for another 
campaign”. Also the motives and actions of Ismail Beg were 
unsteady and his warlike inclinations merely needed a spur to be 
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in operation. When Mahadji sent troops to oyercome the 
revolt of Najaf Quli Khan*s wife at Rewari, the Beg and the 
Rajputs offered their support to her. The Beg moved to Patan, 
a strategic position, from where in conjunction with the Rajputs 
he might defy Sindia’s power. But this adventure was short 
lived. Rewari could not long stand the siege, and the imperial 
forces inflicted a crushing defeat on Ismail Beg before he was in 
a position to join his forces with those of Jodhpur. Ismail 
Beg fled to Jaipur whose ruler thought it wiser to have an 
accommodation with Mahadji by agreeing to pay a tribute of 
rupees flfteen lacs a year. Thus, Bijay Singh of Jodhpur was 
isolated and soon decisively defeated at Merta, where his army 
was almost destroyed. Mahadji sent his forces thereafter to 
capture Jodhpur, but then Bijay Singh sought peace, which was 
formally signed on 6th January 1791. By this agreement, 
Sindia acquired Ajmer. Sambhar and some other districts; and 
the Maharaja accepted to pay fortyfive lacs as indemnity and 
five lacs a year as tribute. By the two victories of Patan and 
Merta, Sindia has subdued the Rajput princes who had one by 
one submitted to his power and paid tribute to the Marathas. 
Even Ismail Beg could not long retain his freedom and was 
ultimately captured at Kanauj to suffer imprisonment in Agra 
till his death. Mahadji had come to an arrangement with the 
Afghans, and Sikhs were his friends. Upto the Satlaj there was 
no opposition to him. Even Tukoji Holkar met with defeat at 
Lakheri, leaving the field clear for Mahadji, who was then in a 
position to leave the north to his officers and go to Poona in 
March 1792 to offer his homage to the Peshwa. 

We may, at this stage, examine the attitude of Mahadji 
towards the English and their reaction to his successes in the 
north. The treaty of Salbye was a recognition of the mutual 
admiration of Warren Hastings and Mahadji Sindia and their 
acceptance of the realities of the situation. Sindia had no 
illusions of the British military power; and Warren Hastings was 
equally conscious of the growing strength of the Sindia. But 
therse is little doubt of British ambitions on Delhi, though for the 
moment they did hot, and could not, wish to expand the extent 
of their commitments. The despatch of Major Browne's embassy 
to the Emperor, offer of assistance to him, reception to the 
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Crown.PriDoe Jawan Bakht and the visits of Warren Hastings 
and later Lord Cornwallis to Lucknow and the borders of 
Awadh, bear testimony to the English aspirations and their 
concern at the afifoirs of the imperial capital. Warren Hastings 
had a taste of Maratha arms and, involved as he was in the 
Mysore war till 1784, did not find the resources to interfere with 
effect in the complications at the Court. Hence he did not offer 
active opposition to the Sindia. His successors were prevented 
by the Act of Parliament and clear injunctions of the Board of 
Control from waging war or entering into fresh alliances. Hence, 
ibeyond administering a severe rebuff to Mahadji when, in 1785 
and again in 1791, he demanded anears of Bengal tribute 
payable to the Emperor under the Treaty of Allahabad, 
Cornwallis took no part in the politics of Delhi. But the 
patronage extended to Jawan Bakht did not denote bis 
•indifference to the happenings there. His negation of support 
4o the Rajputs or the Marathas was conditioned by the statutory 
Jimitations and comparative weakness of bis military and financial 
resources. Thus till the close of Mahadji*s reign, no obstacles 
were imposed on his path by the English, and they realised that 
his supremacy in the Mughal Empire was a guarantee of peace 
4ind security to their dominions. The situation till the end of 
•the century may better be described as one of armed neutrality, 
>|he British marking time till more suitable opportunities were 
available for establishing their suzerain authority and supreme 
control over the Mughal Empire and the whole of Northern 
India. 

Mahadji Sindia was equally conscious of the danger of 
provoking British hostility. His authority was contested by 
Mughal and Pathan chifts; the Rajput rulers were unreconciled 
to his domination; recurrent remours of Afghan invasion and 
the invitation extended to Timur Shah by Indian rulers afforded 
him no respite from vigilance in the northwest; and within the 
Maratha Confederacy his position was not wholly secure. The 
jealousy of Nana Fadnis and open hostility of Tukoji Holkar 
were important factors to be reckoned with. Therefore, till he 
had established his uncontested power in Delhi, and had obtained 
nabsolute recognition of his position at Poona, he could not 
indulge in the luxury of entertaining the enmity of the 
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India Company. This would explain hs meek submission to 
the rebukes of the Qowmor General on the tribute issuei But 
this does not imply that he had finally yielded to the conception 
of British suzerainty. He was keen to extend his dominion,organise 
a well disciplined army and build up a strong combination 
of Indian powers and the Afghan ruler before striking at the 
British. Malet, the Company's agent, had correctly appraised 
the situation in 1785. He wrote, **Do you not apprehend danger 
to our interest from his (Mahadji’s) elevation to the sole power 
in the Maratha State ? Such an extraordinary concentration of 
power and title will not only expose the Company's possessions 
to vexatious demands and endanger the s^ety of our allies, 
the Wazir of Oudh and the Nawab of Arcot. When he has 
thoroughly subdued the Mughal chieftains and settled the royal 
succession at Delhi, his power will decidedly grow formidable... 
Now that he has procured the office of the Vakilat, he will 
gratify his ambition by using the king’s title to extend his 
dominion. Such an extension not only strikes immediately at 
the root of our own interests and possessions but unfavourably 
interferes with our allies and dependents” (Quoted by Sardesai). 
Within a few years this anticipation was realised, and Mahadji 
exercised absolute authority in the Empire and wished to acquire 
supreme control of affairs at PooUh to direct the united strength 
of the Indian states to stem the tide of British imperialism. The 
defeat of Tipu and loss of half of his territories to the English 
Company convinced Mahadji of the acuteness of danger to the 
freedom of Indian powers unless immediate steps were adopted to 
contain British aggressiveness. It was for this pbrpose that he 
left his not well cemented dominion in the north to go to 
Poona. 

The declared objects of Mahadji’s visit to Poona were the 
settlement of his claim for the expeness incurred in the wars in the 
north, clearing his position in regard to the false impression 
that he had amassed huge sums and obtaining authoritative 
decision in his dispute with Ali Bahadur. But these objectives 
were too trivial to require a long journey and continued so journ 
in Poona. Therefore we must look deeper to guage his real 
intentions. He had observed the rapid build-up of British 
dominion, and the abject surrender of chiefs like the Nawate of 
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Awadh and Arcot to their supremacy. The Nizam, Bhonsla 
and Gaikwad were depending on British goodwill. Tipu's recent 
discomfiture had confirmed the ‘'preponderance gained by the 
British power in the politics of India and the proportionate 
decrease in the Maratha prestige”, as Sardesai has put it. The 
Emperor had suffered humiliation, and now even the promised 
tribute of Bengal was denied to him. Even Mahadji Sindia had 
been rebuffed and shown his place. The rapid march of British 
power was dangerous for India’s independence; but few were 
conscious of it. Mahadji had realised the gravity of the situation 
and was keen to counteract the grim results. 

It was evident that no Indian ruler by himself could challenge 
the British military superiority. It required united effort and 
adequate build-up of Indian armed forces on western models. 
Sindia had raised a strong contingent with French officers to 
direct it; but Poona Government and the southern jagirdars had 
to fall into line. Also it was necessary to unite the new forces 
raised in Hyderabad and Mysore in the final attempt to dislodge 
the British power. Mahadji’s confidant Baborao Govind was 
actively "striving to organise a unanimous combination of Indian 
powers to save Indian independence”. (Sardesai). But, as 
Sardesai has put it, unless the Maratha power was remodelled 
and fresh blood poured into it, not much success might be 
envisaged. Hence, Mahadji came to Poona to mould Madhavarao 
Peshwa into the cast of a hero, reorganise his administration 
and, under his patronage, build up a united front of Indian 
powers. As mentioned by Roberts, Mahadji convinced the 
Peshwa that an error ^of judgement had been committed in 
supporting the British against Tipu "and urged a cioser 
connection with him”. So also endeavours were made to unite 
the Maratha states, and that came about, but it dissipated 
itself in war with the Nizam, after Mahadji’s death. In all 
these attempts, in the words ofMalleson, "the great dream of 
Mahadji’s life was to unite all the native Powers of India in one 
great confederacy against the English. In this respect, he was 
the most farsighted statesman that India has ever produced. 
It was a grand idea capable of realization by Mahadji and by 
him alone and which but for his death would have been 
accomplished”. 
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Mahadji's long stay in Poona brought about a close 
friendship between him and the young Peshwa, who had 
immense confidence in his aged and experienced subordinate. 
Also were settled the financial problems and a conciliation was 
brought between Nana Fadnis and Mahadji. Thus by the 
beginning of 1794, Sindia had gained in prestige and was the 
undisputed leader of the Marathas. But then death grabbed 
him on 12 February 1794. In all his moves Sindia had the 
full support of the Emperor, and there was now unanimity in 
the aims of Delhi and Poona. But Mahadji*s death snatched 
away the leader who alone could have challenged the British 
successfully and cemented a strong alliance of Indian powers. 
His successor Daulat Rao Sindia, though equally jealous of the 
British power, did not possess the character to inspire confidence 
in his leadership in a noble cause and grand object. He 
indulged in petty pursuits and thereby dissipated his power. 
Nana Fadnis was concerned merely with retaining his position 
in the ministry at Poona, and was rarely touched by sparks of 
patriotism and high ideals. The war with the Nizam in 1795 
and the death of Madhava Rao Peshwa blighted all prospects of 
a grand anti-British combination. 

The Mughal Empire had lost its vigour, and was tottering 
to its collapse. The Emperor was controlled by Daulat Rao 
Sindia, who spent many fruitful years away from Delhi in 
Poona indulging in petty intrigues and pleasures of the harem. 
The last flickers of life in the Empire were extinguished when 
Daulat Rao Sindia suffered defeat at the hands of the British 
and the old blind Emperor Shah Alam became a prisoner of the 
English in his fort depending on their generosity for his 
subsistence. Thus came ihe collapse of a Grand Empire and 
with it the end of India’s independence. 
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The Treaty of Salbye closed the Anglo* Maratha war and 
left Mahadji Sindia the sole medium of communication between 
the British and the Marathas. This arrangement was not 
convenient either to the British or to Nana Fradnis who then 
controlled the Peshwa's government. The following years 
witnessed a shift in the attitude of Nana, who, owing to his 
timidity and intense longing to monopolise supreme authority 
in his hands, was progressively inclining in favour of seeking 
British friendship and support. Appointment of Malet as 
Resident at Poona, irrespective of Mahadji and without his 
concurrence, strengthened the ties and led surreptitiously to 
deeper penetration into Poona politics and dangerous interference 
by the British. Sardesai has remarked that Malet*s **subtle and 
consummate social and diplomatic intercourse with the Mai4tha 
Government through long years of his residency, succeeded 
in weakening the strength of the Maratha cohesion and in 
proportion enhanced British prestige and power. Malet was 
the first British statesman to give the Marathas a foretaste of 
all-sided Western penetration*'. 4 

In 1785, when Warren Hastings left India, “the Marathas, 
the English and the ruler of Mysore were...obviously the three 
main Powers competing for supremacy in India, all practically 
evenly balanced so that any two of them combined could easily 
be stronger than the third**. This is a correct estimate of the 
political situation by Sardesai. The British, despite their profession 
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of faith in the policy of non-intervention recently formulated by 
Parliament, employed their diplomacy and growing military 
strength to destroy the power of Tipu and thereby tilt the 
balance in their favour. Despite Mahadji's protests, Nana 
agreed to an alliance with the East India Company against 
Mysore, and the result was serious weakening of Tipu though 
not his extinction. The defeat of Mysore ruler made the British 
more formidable. The Nizam was rapidly slipping into the 
net of British alliance system, and thus the weakness of Poona. 
Government became more glaring. Mahadji Sindia had stood 
his ground in the north and stoutly opposed expansion of British 
power within his sphere of influence. He had the skill and the 
energy to resuscitate Peshwa’s government and develop it into a 
mighty machine to challenge British supremacy; but he 
encountered bitter opposition and hostility from Nana Fadnis, 
which prevented any major change in the aspect of 
administration or policies at Poona before his death. Rather, 
there were occasional mumUings of depending on the British 
counteract Mahadji*s influence. Nana Fadnis was not averse 
to seeking British support even afterwards. For he adored 
power and would not part with it, whatever the consequence 
might be to the Maratha dominion or the interests of the country 
as a whole. 

Mahadji Sindia-s visit to Poona brought to surface the 
smouldering jealousy and hostility of Nana Fadnis to him. The 
Peshwa, however, was immensely impressed by Sindia's loyalty, 
sagacity and ability, so that, young as he was, Madhava Rao> 
decided to reform the administration and eliminate inequities 
and vexatious harassment of the subjects^: Nana was not happy 
with the trend of affairs and declared his intention of resigning 
office and settling in Banaras. The rppture was widening but 
then reconciliation was arranged by the Peshwa between 


1. In a letter from Poona of 10 February 1793, quoted by Saidesai, the 
gloomy aspect of Poona is described thus : **There is no justice, 
no enquity. Everybody is distressed at heart. Instead of getting 
justice one is persecuted by not falling in with the vdeked cabal. 
There is none ready to hear complaint.No body to dis¬ 
tinguish between right and wrong.The time ahead seems unlucky 

and hard.** 
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Maha(i(}i» Nana and Haripant. This was made easier by Sindians 
Aictory over Holkar who had the patronage of Nana Fadnis. 
Colonel Palmer, in his report of 21 July 1793 to the Governor- 
General, mentioned about this accommodation, that *‘the three 
chiefs entered into mutual engagements to reconcile their 
differences, to support the Peshwa’s Government, to confirm the 
authority of Sindia in Hindustan, to accommodate the dispute 
between him and Tukoji Holkai, and to enforce the claims of 
the Maratha State upon Nizam Ali Khan.** Mahadji had been 
trying to build up opposition to the British by uniting Nizam 
with the Marathas, but after his death, the patched up unity of 
the Marathas was utilised to fight the Nizam, deprive him of half 
his territories and subordinate his government to Poona. Kharda 
in 1795 saw the apogee of Maratha power: but it was the last 
flicker and soon the hollowness of the trunk of the tottering 
Maratha power was clearly evident. The victory against the 
Nizam was neutralised by the death of the young Peshwa 
Madhava Rao II, the last of the wise Peshwas, without leaving 
a son to succeed him. 

Vacancy in the office of Peshwa and the consequent need of 
filling it brought sensational developments leading to intrigues 
and changes in alignments. The nearest of the kith was Baji 
Rao son of the infamous Raghunath Rao, with his younger 
brother Chimnaji and Amrit Rao, the adopted son of Raghoba. 
Nana had been feeding his grudge on Raghoba by keeping 
his sons in strict confinement and tormenting them. And even 
now his first thought was to set them aside from succession and 
raise a collateral by arranging his adoption by Yashodabai, the 
widow of the late Pesh^. But this move met with stout 
opposition and Daulat Rao Sindia and Holkar suggested that 
instead Chimnaji be adopted to the exclusion of the elder brother 
Baji Rao. This course held the ground and Chimnaji was 
actually proclaimed Peshwa and invested with robes by the 
Chhatrapati, after a lapse of seven months. Baji Rao was 
kept under strict guard in Sindia's camp. Nonetheless, this 
arrangement did not ensure peace and tranquility. As Sardesai 
has put it. *The delay in choosing a legitimate ruler for the 
Maratha State proved altogether fatal. It encouraged not only 
the dissentients but also the jealous enemies outside like the 
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Nizam and the English.Poor Chimnaji, aPeswain name, 

merely filled the vacant seat, but the real power lay in the hands 
of Sindia. If Nana had completely retired from politics at this 
time, there was some chance of unity being established in 
the central Government. But unfortunately Nana started an 
independent game and to that end used all the acts which money 
and diplomacy could provide, in upsetting the arrangement 
effected at Poona. There was no ostensible reason except greed 
of power why he should have now undertaken to undo Chimnaji’s 
succession .. Nana feared Sindians armed power and the greedy 
eye he had fixed upon Nana’s hoard of money (nine or eleven 
crores of rupees). Sindia on the other hand was jealous of 
Nana’s prestige and influence in the State. This dread of 
Sindia became a nightmare with Nana who now directed all the 
engine of his wealth and diplomacy to escape from Sindia's 
clutches”. In the security of Mahad, Nana contrived to get 
support of Nizam, the English, Chief of Kolhapur, Siddi of 
Janjira as also of Tukoji liolkar, Raghuji Bhonsle and others. 
At the same time his intrigue was busy winning over Baji Rao 
to his plan. Sindia was also won over and by a coup directed 
against Parashuram Bhau and other ministers at Poona, Chimnaji 
was arrested and Baji Rao ascended the throne of the Peshwa. 
Robes of investiture were obtamed for him from the pliant 
Chhatrapati at Satara. Thus came Baji Rao, the ill-fated 
Peshwa, to power at the close of 1796, and there opened the 
last act of the drama of the final collapse of the Maratha State 
and their suzerain power. 

By his character and training Baji Rao was wholly unfit to 

occupy such an exalted position and manage the affairs of a vast 

complex as the Maratha State. Yet under proper guidance and 

with wise counsellors, he might have been able to ward off 

•1 

danger to the integrity of his dominion and freedom of the 
country. But from the beginning he chose evil advisers with 
whose instrumentaity be plotted to oust Nana Fadnis from power 
and grab his hoarded wealth. To a large extent he depended on 
the armed strength of Daulat Rao Sindia who was an accomplice 
in his revelries and greedy pursuits. Baji Rao had also to 
avenge the hardship suffered at the hands of Nana. Hence 
within a few weeks of accession, tension grew acute between the 
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Peshwa and the Minister and both dreaded to meet each other 
openly and lived behind the protection of strong guards. This 
had its effect on the administration which suffered gravely. As 
Sardesai has put it, *‘Baji Rao did not feel the least concern for 
the cares of the State and occupied himself with prayers, 
worship, religious rites in public and gross sensual enjoyments in 
private, Nana remained sulking and a pathetic onlooker unable 
to exercise any effective control over the administration, which 
had come to a stop**. Sober men like Amrit Rao endeavoured 
to reconcile the two but without much success; and the state was 
plunged in mutual rivalry to the neglect of the defences. Situation 
hirther deteriorated with the death of Tukoji Holkar which 
occasioned conflict for succession. Kashirao, the legal heir but 
an idiot, was supported by Baji Rao and Sindia while the 
cause of the three younger ones was upheld by Nana Fadnis. 
Malharrao was soon killed by Sindia’s men and his wife then in 
pregnancy was kept in custody by Daulat Rao. The other two 
brothers Vithoji and Jaswant Rao fled and commenced to lay 
waste the Sindia’s territory. Nana was held responsible by 
Sindia for these acts of brigandage. This example of Holkar 
soon found response elsewhere also and many smaller risings 
took place against the Peshwa. Also at the same time, the 
widows of Mahadji Sindia rdse in revolt against Daulat Rao 
and were joined by many chiefs disaffected against Sindia. In 
this manner peace and unity of the Maratha State were soon the 
worst sufferers. Financial straits of Baji Rao and Daulat Rao 
made them desperate and, at the beginning of 1798, Nana was 
captured by Sindia and imprisoned. But the purpose of the 
Peshwa and Sindia was^ not served for they failed to extract 
money from the Nana or his friends. Rather the populace 
suffered and the government was disorganised. Hence Nana 
was freed and again entrusted with the task of administration 
by the end of the year 1798. The two years of Baji Rao*s 
Pesbwaship had done immense harm and exposed the Maratha 
dominion to British aggression. 

We have seen how the English had. from the very beginning 
of their political power in Bengal, grown jealous of the rapidly 
expanding Maratha dominion and their fast mounting power. 
The Marathas were considered their biggest enemy whose 
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elimmation or reduction in strength and prestige was their 
primary task. But not till the days of Warrra Hastings could 
they muster enough military resources or diplomatic support to 
achieve this purpose. And Warren Hastings* intrepid adventure 
failed to bring the desired results. However, he had succeeded 
in weaning away the Gaikwad of Baroda from the Maratha 
Confederacy and had taken him under British protection. 
Bhonslas were also bemused with tempting offers of help but the 
Raja of Berar, with his possessions flanking Bengal, did not 
succumb to British suzerainty. Meanwhile, the Peshwa's* 
government had been strengthened, and Mahadji Sindia had 
assumed preponderant position in north India. All hostile 
elements within and fissiparous tendencies had been subdued, so 
that during the period of the Governor Generalship of Cornwallis 
and Shore, when British policy was d^nitely one of caution and 
for bearanoe, the Maratha state had grown strong and spread 
from Fungabhadra in the south to Satlaj in the north. Cornwallis 
had sought their help in the war against Tipu; and in 1795, the 
Nizam had been humbled by them. This situation was not 
convenient to the British and reawakened their fears and 
revived the dormant ambition of clipping Maratha power and 
subordinating it. 

The British had evolved a* unique system of exercising 
political control over Indian states through the instrumentality 
of their military superiority. Carnatic, Awadh and Hyderabad 
were examples of the successful implementation of this method, 
so that by the end of the eighteenth century these states had 
ceased to possess any independent existence, j^otection against 
external or internal enemies was assured to them and for that 
purpose some troops of the East India Company were stationed 
within their dominions, and a fixe sum of money was paid by 
the state for their maintenance. A Brifish Resident was kept with 
the Indian Prince, ostensibly as a means o^ diplomatic 
communication but in reality to guide and control his policies. 
This officer had gradually come to dominate the foreign 
relations of the state and oversee internal administration, so 
that by the time that Wellesley amved in India early traces of 
paramountcy were clearly evident in the states which had 
accepted subsidised Company’s troops. 
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Prompted by the necessity of preventing French penetr^ion 
into India and encouraged by the success of the political 
experiment in Awadh, Lord Wellesley decided to make the 
Company “the ultimate arbiter of all disputes, the supreme 
protector of all interests”, or, in other words, to make it the 
paramount authority in India. The end of Tipu helped him in 
this task and the treaty with the new Mysore state set the 
pattern of engagements which he wished to apply to other 
Indian states. Awadh had to suucemb to his threats and 
Hyderabad was lured into the web because of Nizam’s fear of 
the Marathas. His success in Mysore and Hyderabad had 
eliminated the French contingents from south India. But Sindia 
still had in his service a powerful army trained by French 
officers, and Perron and many other French adventurers enjoyed 
considerable prestige and strength in Northern India within the 
dominions of Sindia. Wellesley did not feel secure so long as 
Sindia held this strong weapon in his hand and exercised almost 
undisputed sway over extensive territories, his own and those 
of the Peshwa, from the borders of Mysore to those of Awadh. 
Therefore the removal of Sindia from his vantage-point was 
a sina qua non of the security of the British and their aim of 
establishing a permanent system to keep in peace all the powers 
of India. This was possible only when, in the words of Arthur 
Wellesley, “there should be one power, which, either by the 
superiority of its strength, its military system, or its resources, 
shall preponderate, and be able to protect all”. That power 
had necessarily to be the British and, therefore, kll the energies 
of Lord Wellesley were directed to draw the Indian powers 
under its hegemony, willing to accept its preponderant position. 
After Mysore, Hyderabad and Awadh, it was the turn of the 
Peshwa and to this end diplomacy was then bent. 

Immediately after taking office. Lord Wellesley desired the 
Peshwa to continue friendly relations with British, and asked 
tiis Resident to induce Baji Rao to seek Company’s help against 
his enemies. Then opened negotiations for the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance against Tipu. At the same time efforts were 
made to get Baji Rao to agree to a subsidiary alliance..as entered 
into with the Nizam. The Peshwa, despite Nana’s advice, 
cemained aloof from the Mysore War; but the Governor- 
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General kept a small portion of Tipu*s territories reserved for 
the Peshwa in case he contracted a subsidiary treaty, agreed to 
help the British in their war against the French, relinquished 
his right to chauth on Mysore and accepted the arbitration of 
the^British in case of a dispute between him and the Nizam. This 
was an invitation to lose independence, and Baji Rao declined 
the offer. Again, later in 1800, when Baji Rao was kept in 
strict surveillance by Daulat Rao Sindia, Wellesley sought to 
induce the Peshwa **to accept a British subsidiary force for hia 
own protection”. Thus, the Governor-General was in the look¬ 
out fbr a suitable opportunity to extend his protection to the 
Peshwa and by that means to make the Marathas a dependent 
power. The spider was inviting the fly to come into its web. 
And circumstances helped this consummation. 

Reference had been made earlier to the revolt of the ladiea 
against Daulat Rao and their waging war against him in bis 
northern dominions. Also, JTaswant Rao Holkar was up in 
arms against Sindia to avenge the murder of his brother and to 
claim his right. This trouble in the centre of his state and the 
mainstay of his power, compelled Daulat Rao to leave Poona 
and return to the north to restore peace in his dominion by 
suppressing the enemies. MeanwhHe, Jaswant Rao was ravaging 
Sindia’s territories in the north, while his brother Vithoii had let 
loose a reign of terror in the south in Peshwa's dominions, so 
that Baji Rao*s rule was practically reduced to the confines of 
Poona. But Vithoji was captured, tied to the feet of an elephant 
and dragged till he died on 16 April 1801. In the north, Jaswant 
Rao was pitted against the trained and well organised forces of 
Sindia which inflicted a crushing defeat on him in October 1801 
and recaptured Ujjaiif and Indore. Then Holkar extricated 
himself and moved south. Sindia offered to negotiate peace 
and Peshwa asked both of them to stop fighting. But Holkar 
was motivated by desire for revenge and seek possession of his 
nephew Khande Rao. However, he sought justice from the 
Peshwa, but the latter only prevaricated. This exasperated 
Jaswant Rao who had immensely enlarged his army, and he 
ordered his ofbcers to devastate the Peshwa's territories. He 
captured Ahmadnagar and then moved on to Poona, in whose 
vicinity at Wanawadi and Hadaspur an engagement was fought 
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-with the Peshwa's army on the Diwali day, 25 October 1802. 
Baji Raoand his officers fled though not without a massive 
massacre of troops on both the sides. Holkar secured 
possession of the capital, and the Peshwa was a fugitive seeking 
British supp<^. 

This flight of the Peshwa from his capital, expelled by the 
hostile forces of Holkar, when Sindia was far in the north 
unable to render prompt succor opened a new chapter in 
Maratha-British relations and gave an unfortunate twist to 
India's freedom. Prior to this development, British policy had 
failed to make much impact on Poona politics. Offers of 
protection and military support, the so-called system “of 
defensive alliance and mutual guarantee", had not met with 
•enthusiastic response. Even Baji Rao did not accept in 1801 
the subsidiary alliance on the n^odel of Hyderabad, for he 
refused to keep the Company's troops within his dominion and 
did not offer suitable territory for their maintenance. But in 
his predicament, on way to Bassein, with the ostensible purpose 
-of begging for British help, to which course he was incited by 
the British Resident Colonel Close, the Peshwa was prepared to 
•relinquish his freedom as a price of British protection and their 
help to restore him to his position and possessions. And the 
•consequence was the signing of the momentous Treaty of 
Bassein on the last day of the year 1802. Baji Rao was a 
fugitive, deprived of his office, for a new Peshwa had been 
declared in the person of Vinaek Rao whose father Amrit 
Rao was appointed Regent. It was, in a way, the repetition of 
<he events of 1775 when Raghunath Rao had sought British 
help against the infant Madhava Rao. 

The Treaty of Bassein was similar in its character to the 
treaties contracted by Wellesley with Hyderabad and Awadh. 
The preamble declared the object to be “the preservation of 
peace and tranquiihty" for which purpose the two powers entered 
•into “a general defensive alliance, for the complete and 
reciprocal protection of their respective territories, together with 
those of their several allies and dependents, against the 
unprovoked aggressions or unjust encroachments of ail or any 
enemies whatever". Hence the friends and enemies of the one 
were declared to be the friends and enemies of the other. It 
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tvas further stipulated that is case auy power committed ^'any 
act lof unprovoked hostility or aggression against either of the 
contracting parties, or against their respective dependents or 
allies*’, the two would ’’concert and prosecute such measures, as 
the case shall appear to demand/* So far the obligations were 
reciprocal and betokened mutuality and equality. But the 
subsequent clauses of the treaty necessarily recognised the 
subordinate status of the Peshwa, who agreed to receive in 
perpetuity in his territories *‘a permanent subsidiary force** of six 
battalions with complementary troops, for the maintenance of 
which force he ceded territories of the annual value of 26 lacs of 
rupees. Eventually Bundelkhand was given over to the British 
under this clause. Another sign of distinction was the restraint on 
the Peshwa to entertain Europeans in his service hostile to the 
British. Moreover the Peshwa was restricted from committing 
"any act of personal hostility or aggression against” the Nizam 
”or any of the Company’s allies or dependents or against any 
of the principal branches of the Mahratha Empire”. He also 
forsook all claims of Chauth on the Nizam, accepted the right 
of the Company, in case of any difference arising with him, ”to 
arbitrate and determine all such points”, and its decision would 
be binding on the Peshwa. J^urthermore, the Peshwa 
acknowledged the special position of the Company in regard to 
the state of Gaikwad and agreed to abide by the adjustments 
made by the British in the matter of his claims on the Gaikwad. 
The Peshwa also bound himself to render full support in case 
the Company was involved in war and not to enter into any 
engagements with any power without prior consultation with 
the British, This was the main trend of the famous Treaty of 
Basiein, which was followed by a war within a few months 
between the English and Sindia, Bhonsla and Holkar. 

The treaty met with a mixed reception, fulsome admiration 
on one side and vehement condemnation on the other. Much 
of the criticism against it was influenced by the condition of 
war, particularly that with Holkar in which the British forces 
suffered severe reverses. But when calm was restored, and 
its profound political consequences were realised, the treaty was 
hailed by British writers as an act of wise statesmanship whicb 
contributed immensely to the buiid>up of the British ‘’Empire 
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of India”. One of the prominent criticisms of the treaty was 
that by Lord Castlereagh, then the President of the Board of 
Control. He did not condemn Wellesley and did not demand 
the cancellation of this engagement. In a moderate and 
reasonable tone he pointed out certain failings of the treaty 
which must involve the Company into deeper commitments and 
drag it into war with Indian powers. To him the danger of 
Maratha-French alliance, the essential raison d* etre of the 
treaty, was not real or imminent. The treaty must be repulsive 
to the Marathas which is borne out by the determined reluctance 
exhibited by these princes to accept the subsidiary troops. Also 
he questioned the wisdom of an alliance with the ‘‘feeble and 
perhaps disaffected Peshwa. The military power of the State 
of Poona is at present inconsiderable”. He disliked the idea of 
placing the subsidiary troops in the Peshwa's territories as also 
the one which “bound the Peshwa to accept British arbitration 
in his disputes with other powers”. From the whole trend of 
the criticism, it would appear that Cast lereagh desired the 
Government of India to follow a policy of caution and to wait 
till the Marathas had weakened themselves by internecine war 
and then to embrace all of them in a defensive engagement 
with the Company. His fear was that the treaty would ‘involve 
us too much in the endless and complicated distractions of 
that turbulent empire. Much of my difficulty would be 
removed by our connection being so far simplified as to confine 
it to a mere support upon requisition, and that claim of support 
necessarily qualified by the principles which strictly belong to 
every defensive alliance”. Therefore what he desired was 
merely to restrict the ^scope of call by the Peshwa for the use of 
the subsidiary troops. He was as willing to grab the territory 
and provide “a permanent force to be held always disposable 
for the protection of the Peshwa”, as others. But he wanted 
British influence to be established in all the Maratha Courts. 
For In his view, “between this and a system of authority 
founded on force, and not likely to be effected without continual 
struggles, I apprehend there is no safe medium”. 

General Arthur Wellesley, later the Duke of Wellington, 
replied to this criticism defending the policy underlying the 
Treaty of Bassein. His argument was based on expediency and 
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the strategic advantage secured by the treaty in a certain war 
with Holkar and other Marathas as a consequence of British 
cummitment to protect the Nizam. He wrote, may therefore 
conclude that the Treaty of Bassein and the measures adopted 
in consequence of it, not only afforded the best prospect of 
preserving the peace of India, but that to have adopted any 
other measures would have rendered war with Holkar nearly 
certain, and war with the whole Mahratta nation more porbable 
that it could be under any other course of events”. Arthur 
defended the provisions relating to arbitration and control of 
foreign relations of the Peshwa, which he deemed to be ”the: 
bond of peace to India”. His comments derived their strength 
from his belief that for the preservation of peace in India “there- 
should be one power, which, either by the superiority of its 
strength, its military system, or its resources shall preponderate^ 
and be able to protect all...The Company has been the 
preponderating power, and by the Treaty of Bassein has in so 
many words taken the Peishwa under its protection”. General 
Wellesley, however, did entertain serious doubts and misgivings- 
about the utility of this treaty when he was engaged in war with 
Sindia. But ultimately in 1806 he extended his full support to- 
the treaty, when he wrote that it was “a wise, just and politic 
measure”; and that it placed immense advantages in the hands- 
of the British when involved in war with the other Maratha 
chiefs. 

Another admirer of Wellesley's treaty was John Malcolm 
who felt that this agreement gave the Peshwa “a degree of real 
power and importance as a ruler” and made for an increase of 
British power of great magnitude. He pithily observed, “The 
British detachment when stationed at Poona forms one of the 
great bolts of a chain of defence (and the corps at Hyderabad 
forms the other) which stretches across the Peninsula from 
Masulipatam to Bombay, and which promises to oppose an 
effectual bar against the advance of the armies of any of the 
remaining Maratha states, and by this means those territories of 
the Nizam, the Peshwa, the Raja of Mysore and the Company 
which lay to southward of this chain are secured from danger of 
attack or invasion”. Sir George Barlow was equally enthusiastic 
and opined that for the defeat of French designs it was necessary 



'**that oo nirtive state should be left to exist in India, which is 
not upheld by the British power, or the political conduct dT 
which is not under its absolute control. The restoration of the 
liead of the Maratha empire to his government through the 
influence of the British power in fact, has placed all the remaining 
atates in india in this dependent relation to the British 
government**. 

The Treaty of Bassein was the culmination of a policy which 
had brought the Nizam, Mysore and Awadh within a system of 
political dependence on the British and which had ensured the 
•establishment of sovereignty over Bengal and Carnatic. In a 
aense it was also the thin end of a wedge which was calculated to 
subordinate the other Maratha states and thereby establish the 
British Company as the paramount power in India. The halo 
which had then surrounded the Peshwaship led Wellesley to 
imagine, though mistakenly, that the inclusion of the head of 
the Confederacy would ipso facto lead to the subordination of 
Sindia and Bhosla. Therefore all of them were offered similar 
terms, and the war which followed was prompted by the desire 
^f embracing them within the system of an all comprehending 
British predominance. Wellesley was leading to its logical 
'Conclusion the political mode begun by Clive and Hastings and 
which had as its ultimate object the foundation of the British 
empire in India. There is little to object to Wellesley’s policy 
for he was clear of the objective. The surprise is the facile 
succumbing of the Peshwa who blindly ignored the general 
interest to serve his selfish, momentary purpose. He sacrificed his 
freedom unwillingly and in extreme disaffection sought to annul 
the bonds which bound him and in consequence brought the end 
of Peshwaship. Immedfiitely, however, the British designs were 
opposed by Sindia aud Bhosla. 

There was general dismay at the news of the signing of the 
treaty, and people generally felt alarmed at the prospect of loss 
of freedom. Holkar was forthright in his declaration that 
**Bajirao has destroyed the Maratha State. Now the British 
will deal the same blow to it that they did to Tipu Sultan**. The 
attitude of Sindia and Bhosla was no less antagonistic; and talks 
began of organising a united opposition to British aggression. 
Holkar wanted to prevent Baji Rao*$ return to Poona, but no 
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Waoimity was inched on this step. Meanwhile Sindia moved 
south and encamped at Burhanpur, not far from the borders of 
the Nizam*s dominion, and waited for Raghuji BhosIa*s arrival 
to concert measures for defeating the purpose of the English. 
However, it was not before June 1803 that the two could meet, 
but in the in terregnum Amrit Rao had been won over by 
Wellesley by the grant of a pension. Holkar had also retired to 
his territories in the north because, as Sardesai has written, he 
had no confidence in the friendliness of Sindia and had evidence 
of the latter*s treacherous designs against him after the war. 
Therefore, only Sindia and Bhosla were left in the field, Baji Rao 
and the southern jagirdars being silenced by the threatening tone 
of Wellesley, The two chiefs were dilatory in their moves and 
it took them many months to come together. However, it must 
be assumed that in the period they were endeavouring to form a 
grand alliance of Indian powers to oppose the British, though such 
a consummation did not materialise. 

The British Resident Collins, at the court of Sindia as also 
the one with Bhosla, demanded categorical statements from the 
two chiefs that they accepted the Treaty of Bassein and that 
they would, on their part, enter into agreements with the British 
in conformity with and to supplement that treaty. Their replies 
were evasive, though there does not appear to have been any 
laxness in their determination to halt the progress of British 
predominance. The Resident was unfortunately demanding 
explanations and assurances from Sindia, and threatening 
military action if these were not satisfactory. The Sindia 
repeatedly declared to the Resident, that he could not afford the 
satisfaction demanded ** until he met Bhosla” and only then could 
he be informed “whether it would be peace or war.” This 
statement has been highlighted by Wellesley as the indication of 
Sindia’s aggressiveness and was exploited by him to justify war 
against the Marathas. It is clear that Sindia and Bhosla were 
in no mood to accept the accomplished fact of British supremacy 
and were intent on counteracting it. Their preparations were, 
however, not complete. Holkar had not been wooed and the 
smaller ch'efs of the north and south had not been brought into 
the (xmfederacy. Nor were Peshwa and Nizam won over to 
the cause of fighting the British. Meanwhile Collins was threa- 
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tening to leave Stadia's camp, which would be the signal for 
war. He demaoided the retirement of Sindia and Bhosla from 
their advanced positions. This was agreed to by them in case 
there was simultaneous withdrawal by Arthur Wellesley also. 
Negotiations were in this stage when on 3 August, under orders 
from the Governor General, Collins left the camp and Wellesley 
commenced offensive war on the two Maratha chiefs. 

In the interval that conversation and correspondence had 
been exchanged between the two parties, the Governor General 
had matured his plans for war and definite instructions had been 
issued to the two Generals, Wellesley and Lake, regarding their 
war aims and the lines of strategy to be adopted. War was to 
be conducted on three fronts, in the Deccan, in Berar, under 
Arthur Wellesley, in Gujarat under Colonel Murray and in 
north India under General Lake. It is clear from the con¬ 
temporary official papers that Wellesley's main object in going 
to war was to destroy the last vestiges of influence which French 
adventurers under Perron then possessed in north India and to 
acquire full control over the person of Emperor Shah Alam. 
This involved seizure of Sindia's possessions in the Doab, 
occupation of Delhi, and Bundelkhand, and removal of Sindia's 
influence over the Rajput states by forming alliances with them. 
Another objective was to vilest Cuttuck and Balasore from 
Bhosla and thereby make Bengal and Madras territories of the 
British conterminus. Confirmation of Bassein arrangement, 
absolute subservience of Nizam and complete control over the 
Peshwa were other objectives. The fighting in the southern 
theatre was, thus, largely a holding affair while the main 
advance was to be in tje north. And this project was crowned 
with success. The battles of Assaye, Laswari and Argaon set 
the seal of victory on British arms. Perron had left Sindia 
in the lurch and accepted the offer of passage to Europe from 
the British and thereby proved the utter worthlessness of foreign 
merceneries as a support in war against the British. Defeated 
and deprived of large tracts of territory, both Sindia and Bhosla 
accepted terms and signed the treaties of Surji Arjangaon 
and Deogaon, respectively. Thus by the end of 1803 within 
four months of the beginning of war, both Sindia and Bhosla 
had lost their independence. 
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The Treaty of Deogaon with Bhosla was singed on 17 
Decrabsr lg03 and that of Surji Arjangon with Sindia on 30 
December 1803. Both the engagements were similar in 
character and resembled in essence the other treaties of 
subsidiary alliance contracted between the British and Indian 
rulers. There was a pretence of equality and mutuality in the 
obligations imposed, except in so far as the cession of territories 
by Sindia and Bhosla and their acceptance of subsidiary 
troops. They also agreed to abide by the decision of the British 
Government in their disputes with the Nizam, Peshwa and other 
Indian chiefs. To that extent, their subordination was clearly 
■and unequivocally emphasised. Bhosla cededt he province of 
Cuttack including the part of Balasore as well as territories to the 
west of river Wardha Similarly Sindia ceded to the British a large 
chunk of his dominions in the north which comprised the Doab, 
Delhi and Agra region to the west of the Jamuna, all territory 
to the north of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Gohad and the province of 
Bundelkhand. In the south also Broach and Ahmadnagar as 
well as lands below Ajanta were relinquished by Sindia and 
given to the British, Sindia also renounced all claims on the 
Emperor Shah Alam and agreed not to interfere in the affairs of 
His Majesty. A subsidiary force? of six battalions was to be 
maintained for his protection,, though not in his dominions. 
Apart from these clauses, both the treaties included 
undertakings on the part of Sindin and Bhosla not to entertain 
the French or any other European or British subject in their 
service without the previous consent of the British. They also 
agreed to respect the treaties made by the British with their 
was feudatories. Thus perpetual friendship savouring of subserv< 
ience established between the all absorbing, predominant British 
power andjthe two independent rulers of the Maratha confederacy 
who had been humbled in war and made to taste the bitter fruits 
of loss of freedom. The most humiliating aspect of the 
settlement was the immediate, though temporary, abandonment 
of all claims of suzerainty and right to chauth on the Rajput 
states, like Jaipur and others, with whom separate pacts 
offering protection were made by the British. Thus, the loss to 
Sindia was immense and he was brought down from the 
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pinnacle of supremacy to a state of dependence; confined to hi& 
own restricted territories. > 

Lord Wellesley could rightly boast that the objects for 
which war had been fought had been fully realised He wrote 
on 11 December 1803 that the successes in the war “have 
actually accomplished every requisite object with respect to the 
reduction of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s military and political 
power, have materially affected the Rajah of Berar and have 
placed in our hands the means of establishing the security of the 

British interests.“ Sindians army under European officers 

was liquidated, the possession of the Emperor's person was made 
over to the British, his connection with the Sikhs was dissolved 
as also “with the Rajputs and with all the chiefs and states in 
the north of Hindostan/* which with the loss of territory in 
effect meant his “power and dominion" suffering “a degree of 
reduction nearly amounting to total rum." The benefits 
from this war were enumerated by Wellesley in his despatch of 
13 July 1804. The most impoitant of these was the sense of 
protection and “additional means of defence acquired by the 
established system of our external relations in the north-western 
quarter of Hindostan, against‘any attempt on the part of the 
northern powers of Asia, or of the French Republic, through 
the aid of those powers, to disturb the security of the British 
possessions in India." The subjection of the potential enemy 
of the British, namely Sindia, was another ^ considerable 
advantage. And with his removal as an adversary, as well as 
the general pacifiction, Jhe * British power in India" was "finally 
placed . in that commanding position with regard to other 
states, which affords," in the words of Wellesley, “the only 
possible security for the permanent tranquility and prosperity 
of these valuable and important possessions." The large 
subsidiary force of about 22,000 men, placed in Indian territories, 
appreciably augmented the military strength of the East India 
Company, without the liability of meeting expenditure from their 
revenues. These gains were genuinely momentous and of great 
significance. Lord Wellesley might justly have entertained a 
sense of gratification: but the task remained incomplete as Holkar 
continued to remain outside the network of bis alliances and 
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with his vast military machiae competent to disturb the peace 
and equanimity of the British government in India. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar had his grudge against Daulat Rao^ 
Sindia and therefore had kept ajoof from the combination or 
Sindia and Bhosla to hght the British. As a price of his support: 
''in defence of our State and religion" he demanded restoration 
of Holkar territories from Sindia, which was not complied with, 
though Daulat Rao appears to have issued instructions for 
delivering the lands to him. It is strange but indicative of lack 
of patriotism and indifference to common good that Holkar 
gave greater weight to personal pique than the security of the^ 
Maratha state and refrained from joining the war, awaiting its- 
conclusion and exploiting the opportunity to his benefit. His. 
defection made the task of the English easier, and to this end 
the energies of the British authorities were directed. General 
Wellesley’s letter to him of 16 July 1803, explicitly desired hto 
to "conduct yourself in the manner which your own interests 
will dictate and that you will continue in peace with the- 
Company", as the Treaty of Bassien had fully safeguarded his 
"interests and security." 

The end of the war found Jaswant Rao in an unenviable 
position. His army had swelled by the adherence of all those 
who were dissatisfied with Sindia’s submission and were 
reluctant to forsake their old predatoriness. An army of more 
than sixty thousand, daily waxing in strength, required immense- 
resources to feed, but Holkar's limited territories could not 
provide adequate means to support it. The Marathas had 
depended largely for the upkeep of their military power on the 
chauth from Rajput rulers and continuous raids in Northern 
India. Wellesley’s treaties with Jodhpur, Udaipur, and other 
states, as well as the absorption of the rich lands of the Ganges- 
Valley in the British dominion had closed that source of wealth. 
Yet the Holkar could not disband the army for he had no¬ 
appetite for subservience to the British. In this situatiou 
conflict with the Company was inevitable. 

Arthur Wellesley had congratulated Holkar on his keeping^ 
aloof from the war on its conclusion and had politely warned 
him against departure from pacific ways. He wrote: "I very 
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much appreciate the wisdom and foresight of your conduct 
<luring the war and assure you that so long as you do not inter¬ 
fere with the legitimate interests of the Company or their allies, 
we shall have no desire to come in yqur way'*. Holkar was 
jilso asked to enter into subsidiary alliance. But such a course 
would be suicidal to him It is not surprising therefore that he 
sought to weave a confederacy to fight the British. His approch 
to Bhosla and the Rajput princes, initially, followed by efforts to 
^et Sindia to join him, however bore no results. Demand of 
tribute from Jaipur and the massing of a huge army on the 
frontiers of Company's territories, together with his negotiations 
with these chiefs, led the British to keep their army in full mobil¬ 
isation and be prepared to crush him. This attitude was in the 
logic of events. The Governor General, therefore, adopted "the 
most decisive measures for reducing the power and resources of 
Holkar's, for he could not long endure the ‘‘uncertainty” about 
Holkar’s designs which might have involved considerable expense 
by occasioning the protraced detention of the army in the field”. 
Lord Wellesley had knowledge of Holkar's "corrspondence of a 
nature hostile to the British Government”. Yet he preferred 
adoption of measures which, “without compromising the dignity 
of the British Government., might render it the interest of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar to abandon his predatory habits and 
preclude the necessity of an expensive permanent arrangement 
for the defence of our territories Hence Lord Lake was 
authorised to open negotiations with Holkar to the effect that he 
might be left “in *he unmolested exercise of his authority” prov¬ 
ided he abstained from aggression and hostility against the British 
Government and from any invasion of the rights of our allies”. 
His claims to tribute were denied but arbitration was offered 
in the settlement of disputes with the Peshwa and others. 
Wellesley wanted that Jaswant Rao should yield place to Kashi 
Rao, as chief of Holkar state. Overtures made by Lake brought 
forth a rejoinder from Holkar making stiff demands that (1) he 
should have the right to chauth, (2) Etawa and other areas in 
the Doab as well as Hariana formerly held by Holkar family 
should be restored to him and (3) the country in his possession 
should be guaranteed to him and a treaty similar to that with 
Sindia be made with him. The Governor General considered 
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these demands as “extravagant” and “inadmissible^. Holkar 
'was asked to withdraw his troops from the actual positions they 
occupied. But this demand was regarded as preposterous by 
him. Meanwhile, Holkar had sent a threatening letter to 
•General Wellesley demanding certain territory in the Deccan, 
otherwise vast territories would be “overrun, and plundered and 
^urnt“ and lacs of people would suffer in war waged by his vast 
•army. Amicable settlement being impossible on the terms 
desired by the British, Lake commenced war on Holkar in the 
summer of 1804. 

It is evident from the trent of developments and the manner 
of Holkar’s approach to the problem of his relations with the 
.British that he had no wish to demean himself to the level of 
•a subsidiary prince, and was eager to measure his strength with 
them. War was his profession; to submit to British terms meant 
strangulation. Circumscription of the field of his foraging acti¬ 
vity spelt death of his ambitions, reduction of military strength 
.and degradation. Therefore, he chose war and for that purpose 
sought alliance with Sindi i, Bhosla and others; but these ex¬ 
pectations were disappointed. Sindia had little faith in him, 
but was not loth to indulge in a fresh bout of war with the 
British to win back his lost freedom. However, his dilatoriness 
and the prompt action taken by the British to restrain him from 
joining Holkar prevented union, and Holkar continued to be 
isolated in his struggle with the British. Lord Wellesley was 
not unhappy with the turn of events. His whole edifice of 
paramountcy depended for its stability on the elimination of 
Holkar’s military preponderance and the universal acceptance 
of Company’s pr-eminance by all Indian princes. Defiance of 
the settlement made with Indian chiefs by anyone of them would 
enfeeble the foundations of the structure laid. Hence it was 
limperative that Holkar be subdued, shorn of his military pre¬ 
stige and dragged into the net of subsidiary alliances. That 
would explain his preparedness to strike and the commencement 
of aggressive war. 

Unlike the fighting with Sindia and Bhosla, the conflict with 
Holkar was not an unbroken series of triumphs. Even at 
the outset. Lake failed to make much headway owing to the 
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mtense heat and failed to pursue Hotkar who had retreated 
soutward from Jaipur territory. Lake withdrew to Kanpur and' 
instructed Colonel Morison, leading the advance guards to moves 
back and guard the passages of ^ndi and Lakheri and there¬ 
by prevent the return of Holkar northwards. But Morison waa. 
not content with these positions and moved beyond the passes- 
into Holkar’s territories. He went about 30 miles beyond the. 
Mukundra pass and found his provisions running short. Yet. 
he marched another fifty miles to Hingiajgad which he occupied. 
Meanwhile, Holkar had plundered Mandsaur and was ready to* 
cross the Chambal. Morison d^ired to destroy him and attac¬ 
ked him in the act of crossing. But Holkar had crossed the 
river earlier and Morison was surrounded by superior forces and. 
routed. He retreated fast, hut in the process lost considerably 
and .»ith ditficulty reached Agra. This disastrous retreat 
brought disgrace on British arms and shook the prestige uf 
infallibility. Morrison's discomfiture was not the only reverscy. 
for later uord Lake had to accept failure in reducing Bhaiatpur 
which was stoutly defended by Holkar and the Jat prince who 
had joined him, repudiating the treaty he had signed with the 
Briiisn only one year previously. The reverse at Bnaratpuc 
brought Siiidia also in the open and he advanced with an 
immense army against the British. But the English had not lost 
all luck. The Jat prince .Ranjit Singh felt alarmed and signed a. 
tresh treaty with the Company. Tnereafter Holkar was again 
isolated tor the junction between him and Sindia at Sabalgad. 
remained infructuous in uniting the Marathas to resist the. 
British. Holkar lost heavily and his possessions m Bundelkhand. 
were taken ever by the«British. 

At this time Wellesley was recalled by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, and Sir George Barlow and subsequently Lord Cornwallia. 
as Governor General had to conclude the unhappy affair with. 
Holkar. Their first act was to wean away Sindia by revising, 
the treaty with him. While confirming the arrangement made, 
at Surji Arjangaon, the new agreement omitted the words 'de- 
tence and offence' so as to give the impression that Sindia was. 
an independent prince. He was given a cash of 4 lacs of rupees, 
a year and the British renounced the alliances made with Riyput. 
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princes and ‘‘undertook to enter into no engagement witln 
Sindin’s tributaries^. This provision was a clear retreat from> 
paramountcy which Wellesley had planned, and left the Rajput: 
states at the mercy of Sindia and the predatory hordes that 
swarmed over the whole of central regions. With Bharatpur* 
and Sindia once again friendly to the British, pursuit of Holkar 
was pushed forth with all zeal. Without allies, hounded by' 
British army, he fled to Panjab in the hope of getting support 
from Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of Lahore, and the Afghani 
Ainir. But he was disappointed there and soon submitted to< 
the inevitable and accepted British offers of peace. By the treaty' 
of Rajghat on 24 December 1805, he renounced all claims to< 
territory to the north and west of the Chambal and the British 
guaranteed him in his possessions to the south of it. Holkar 
then returned to Indore, where he kept inactive, losing his heatL 
and finally dying in 1811. His pathetic defeat resulted from 
lack of cohesion and unity among the Maratha states, for which 
he blamed Sindia and Bhosla. But for this he could not escape* 
blame when he failed to join the earlier confederacy and there by 
helped the defeat of Sindia and Bhosla. All of them were^ 
“selfseekers’' and by their moral decline failed to “avert foreign 
domination.*' The consequence ^as that the Company's empire ■ 
extended over the whole of India upto the Satlaj. 

The Indian rulers were stunned by the rapid march of events- 
culminating in their bondage. And when the full realisation^ 
of the ramifications and consequences of the subsidiary alliance* 
came they felt restive, and in their disaffection sought to shake? 
off the shackles which now bound them. Under the impulse 
of immediate gain or compelled by circumstances they had 
subscribed to one sided engagements, but they soon found ouL 
the ail pervading domination to which they had unwittingly 
submitted. Apart from the princes, people also suffered and in> 
every state there emerged a mass of intrepid, unemployed soldiers*, 
and other restless elements who detested the new settlement. 
Munro has rightly commented on the effects of the subsidiary 
system. He writes, “It has a natural tendency to render the 
Government^ of every country in which it exists, weak and 
oppressive, to extinguish all honourable spirit among the higher 
classes of society and to degrade and impoverish the whole: 
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9 )pople. Wherever this system is introduced, the country will 
«oon bear the marks of it in decaying villages and decreasing 
population. I can, therefore, have no doubt that the subsidiary 
'System must destroy every government which it undertakes to 
protect. The advantages of British protection are dearly 
l>ought. They are purchased by the sacrifice of independence 
•of national character and whatever renders a people respectable.'* 
And these prognostications came true soon enough. The 
Peshwa, Sindia, Holkar and other princes shivered under the 
impact of this system when they found the British Resident 
•operating almost as a super chief, dictating to them in every 
affair, wherther it related to their external dealings or internal 
.government. Such subservience was a far greater shock than 
the loss of their territories and sources of their wealth and 
.power. It is no wonder then that they smarted under the new 
system and strove for release from thraldom. 

The most affected was the Peshwa who was reminded of his 
•dependence at every step. Baji Rao had signed the Treaty of 
Bassein but did not bargain for immense injury to his prestige 
as the head of the Maratha Confederacy. His relations with 
the other members were not clearly defined by the British 
Government either. But separate treaties made by Wellesley 
^nd Cornwallis with Sindia, Bhosla, Holkar or Galkwad 
withdrew them, from the joint concerns and to that extent Baji 
Rao lost all right of control over them. His relations with the 
Nizam or the chiefs of Bundelkhand were likewise restricted in 
the .«:ense that he had bound himself to refer ait his claims in 
respect of those states to the arbitration of the British. **This 
plain truth**, as SarddSai has put it, **the result of his own 
making, was not at first realised by him. For years he 
•continued in vain to wrangle with the British Government on 
this subject and was compelled in the end to submit to their 
dictation and cease to deal directly with foreign Powers or 
•control his erstwhile vassals.*’ But this was not enough. He 
'*was likewise not free to exercise his authority uncontrolled, 
•over the immediate subordinate chiefs**, or jagirdars with 
•whom the British had entered into independent engagements. 
Baji Rao was keen to divest some of the big chiefs of their large 
Biereditary possessions, for he had no more use of their armed 
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contingents. This occasioned dispute with them which was> 
brought to a head when Elphinstone came as Resident, with the 
fixed determination of humiliating Baji Rao and keeping him 
within limits. He refused to employ the subsidiary force to^ 
suppress the jagirdars and ultimately forced a settlement on the 
PesWa in 1812, which was accepted by him on 19th July at 
Pandharpur. This agreement was supplemented by another 
on 1st October with the Rajas of Kolhapur and Sawantwadi,. 
By these treaties the Peshwa lost his right to confiscate their 
territories or make fresh demands on them without the 
permission of the British Government whose decision would be 
binding in case of any disagreement. The Company’s government,, 
however, was free to enter into separate treaty with any chief. 
This arrangement of 1812 put the finishing seal on the- 
sovereignty and liberty of the Peshwa. 

Another matter which befogged relations between the British 
and the Peshwa was the settlement of the latter’s claims on the 
Gaikwad of Baroda and his assertion of suzerainty over Baroda. 
The Gaikwads were obliged to pay a tribute of 24 lacs a year 
to the Peshwa which had not been done regularly, and on that 
account a sum of over three crores of rupees was owing to the 
Peshwa. There was discrepancy in the accounts prepared by 
the two sides. Also Peshwa had* half share in Gujarat and, 
in 1804, Baji Rao had leased it out to Bhagwantrao, son of 
Govindrao Gaikwad, for a period of ten years, which was to 
expire in 1814. The British Government was keen for its revival 
so that Ahmadabad should remain under the control of Gaikwad. 
From the time of the first Anglo-Maratha War, the state of 
Baroda had been in intimate alliance with the British and the 
Gaikwad had also submitted to the subsidiary alliance. Hence 
the British felt an obligation to help in the settlement of dispute. 
The Peshwa, without realising the implications of the Treaty of 
Bassein, continued to assert his suzerainty over the Gaikwad, 
and on receiving intimation of hardship on Fatehsingh and 
Anandrao Gaikwad, wished to institute his independent enquiriea- 
into the matter. This the British would not tolerate and 
reminded Baji Rao of his position as subordinate to them, 
divested of all his suzerain powers. The intercession of British 
Resident Elphinstone in all these matters was exteremely galling. 
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«to -Ba|i Rao, aad therefore naturally he was keen to assert 
his independence. 

The British sent Gangadhar Shastri, then minister in Baroda, 
and wholly their stooge, to settle the accounts. For a year the 
^alks continued but no compromise was in sight. Meanwhile 
the issue of suzerainty had cropped up. Baji Rao disputed the 
Tight of Gaikwad to make a separate treaty with the British 
>and demanded that he should come to Poona to accept the 
robes of his office from the Peshwa. Eiphinstone very brusquely 
repudiated this claim and warned Baj Rao that *‘if you would 
not give up your claim of exercising control over the Baroda 
state, there is no point in the British Government offering their 
mediation in the dispute.** He also demanded that the secret 
agents from Baroda should be handed over to him, otherwise 
he would ask Shastri to go back. Baji Rao was upset by this 
threat, and a way out was suggested for the resolution of the 
dispute that the Gaikwad might cede territory worth seven lacs 
of rupees a year and the Peshwa would release him from his 
bondage. But before any decision was reached, Gangadhar 
Shastri was murdered on 20 July 1815 at Pandharpur where he 
had gone with Baji Rao for pilgrimage. Suspicion fell on the 
Peshwa*s confidant Trimbakji Dangle, who was certainly in the 
know of it and who had invited Shastri to the temple that 
evening. The hand of the secret agents from Baroda was 
clearly evident, but Baji Rab also had a personal grudge against 
Shastri who had declined at the last moment, when all 
preparations had been made, to wed his son with the sister-in- 
law of the Peshwa. This murder precipitated matters and 
widened the cleavage ^between Baji Rao and Eiphinstone who 
was determined to subdue the Peshwa and make him 
insignificant. He demanded the surrender of Dangle for which 
Baji Rao was not at all prepared. But Eiphinstone massed 
troops and exhibited firm determination. The Governor 
General Hastings commended his action and wrote to Baji Rao 
asking him to surrender Dangle who would be spared his life. 
The exhibition of force by the Resident convinced the Peshwa 
that war was the only alternative for which preparations were 
then made by recruiting troops and commencing negotiations 
'With other Indian rulers for united action. This was the period 
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•of AnglO'Nepalese war, but the worst phase of that was over, 
4 iQd the British were gaining an upper hand in the fighting which 
•came to an end in 1816. Elphinstone demanded the surrender 
of Dangle within twenty four hours on 4 September 1875, and 
the next day Peshwa informed that he was undel restraint. But 
this did not satisfy the Resident who wanted Trimbakji to be 
under his custody and warned Baji Rao; "*lf you agree, the 
matter will end and your relations with the British Government 
will remain as before. Otherwise I may be compelled to put 
into operation such measures as would prove detrimental to 
your interest.” After this, Dangle was surrendered along with 
•other suspects; and he was taken to Thana fort on 26 September 
1815. 

Nepal war provided the occasion for the recrudescence of 
anti-British plots and endeavours were made to present a united 
front to them. But secret diplomacy of the Peshwa and others 
failed to materialise in joint action as all their moves were 
known to the enemy, who frustrated all their plans. However, 
the general political situation was uneasy. Apart from the 
sullenness of the Maratha rulers, a condition of near chaos was 
created by the ravages of the Pindaris, whose bands operated 
fearlessly from the Carnatic in the sjsuth to the Gangetic Doab 
in the north. The Pindaris had formed the irregular army of 
the Marathas; but after the submission of Sindia, Holkar and 
Peshwa to the British, they directed their energies to the plunder 
of towns and villages and disturbing peace throughout the 
middle parts of India. They had initally spared British 
territories from their ravages, but with vast additions to their 
numbers and the unrestrained pursuit of depredations, they did 
not shirk from attacking British subjects also. The British 
'Government was conscious of the danger irom this source and 
realised that unless suppressed the Pindaris with the disaffected 
chiefs might render their hold over the country unstable. Hence 
as soon as the Governor General was free from Nepal war 
early in 1816, he direcied his attention to the suppression of the 
Pindaris, which inevitably involved the final subdual of the 
Maratha states as well. In this context Baji Rao's behaviour 
assumed a dangerous tint and stern measures were adopted to 
prevent the general conflagration. 
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In September 1816, Trimhakji Dangle escaped form prison 
with the aid of the Peshwa and roamed the country. In 
February 1817, Eipbinstone had news of the appearance of 
Dangle and demanded his apprehension by the Peshwa. Tho 
Resident also learnt of the serious unrest in southern country 
and active preparations for war. The Peshwa sent his forces, 
to capture the rebel Dangle, but it was never intended seriously. 
The Peshwa offered to go himself in the pursuit of Dangle; but 
Elphinstone did not fail into that ruse, and be ordered British 
force to march upon Poona and sought permission to open war 
against the Peshwa. Baji Rao also took measures to resist the 
British aggression; but this show of force compelled him to accept 
the revision of the Treaty of Bassein, which he accepted on 
June 1817. By these new terms, Peshwa’s nominal overlordship- 
over the Indian chiefs was extinguished, he had to cede all 
territories outside Maharashtra, withdraw his agents froms other 
courts and could not have correspondence or communicatioi^ 
with them. To those harsh terms Baji Rao submitted; but it 
was an invitation for him to openly revolt when opportunity 
came which was not far. 

With the discomfiture of the Peshwa in the first round, Lord 
Hastings opened his campaigp against the Pindaris for which a 
grand army had been mobilised and a well directed plan waa 
matured to secure the passive acquiescence of the Indian rulers. 
Fresh treaties were made with Sindia, Holkar and Bhosla. On the 
death of Raghuji Bhosla, imbecile Parsoji succeeded him, but real 
power was in the hands of Appasahab who accepted the subsidiary 
alliance with the inevitable subsidiary force for his state. 
This created strong resentment against him, but he sought the 
security of British troops and got Parsoji murdered. Nagpur,, 
however, had come within the network of subsidiary system. 
Sindia while chafing under restraint accepted to cooperate with 
the British in suppressing the Pindaris. Tulsibai, widow of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, was then conducting the affairs of Holkar 
state, but she had no peace from Sindia. She was also called 
upon by the Peshwa to join him in his *‘anti-British drive.*' At 
the same time, Malcolm offered her protection and invited her 
to accept the subsidiary force. Torn by conflicting interests and 
divided allegiances she was in a helpless situation, when her 
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Pathan officers murdered her and decided to join the Peshwa^ 
who had meanwhile started war with the British. Holkar a 
army was soon routed and by the Treaty of Mandsaur, British 
suzerainty was imposed along with subsidiary troops and loss 
of territories. Thus the Pindari War proved the undoing 
■of the Maratha states, for the grand plan of Hastings was to> 
deprive them of the last vestiges of their sovereignty. 

In the words ofSardesai, “Baji Rao had signed the treaty 
of June 13, under severe pressure and agony, nursing in his 
heart a bitter sense of wrong.’* The Peshwa left Poona and 
spent his time at Mahuli augmenting his army and secretly 
incited several Indian Powers for anti-British rise. He carried 
on an extensive conspiracy seeking the cooperation ot even the 
Burman Empire.” He levied recruits, put a crore of rupees at 
the disposal of Bapu Gokhale to create an efficient army, 
conciliated the jagirdars and adopted every means to strengthen 
his position. On the other side, Elphinstone also was active in 
devising measures to finish the Peshwa. He obtained full 
information of the doings of Baji Rao, and took active steps to 
frustrate his plans. The Resident took over the troops of Ford 
whom the Peshwa had nursed for his own use, and also received 
reinforcements from Bombay and Jalna. He left the city and 
went to Kirkee where he felt more safe. Then on 3rd 
November, he sought help from Sirur. When Baji Rao learnt 
of this he demanded that Bombay Regiment should be sent 
away and the order for troops from Sirur should be 
countermanded. Elphinstone was not prepared for this cou^ 
for he had been seeking occasion for subduing the Peshwa. His 
refusal was followed by an attack on the Residency at Kirkee 
on 5 November, but it brought no success to the Peshwa. His 
indecision prevented him from repeating the attack though at 
the moment his army had been sufficiently reinforced. 
Meanwhile General Smith had arrived from Sirur, and on 15 
November the combined British army opened fire on the 
Marathas. The Peshwa retreated to Purandar and there was 
none left to command his army so that the troops lost courage 
and the city of Poona ea.sily fell into British hands, whose flag 
was hoisted on the palace. Baji Rao became a fugitive and 
failed to combine with Appasahib Bhosle who had risen in 
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revolt by attadciog Sitabaldi, the seat of British Resident, on 
26 November. The risings in Nagpur and Mandsaur, combined 
with the operations of the Pindaris afforded hopeful prospects 
for united effort to weaken the British hold. But Baji Rao was 
not a leader with foresight or courage and he failed to make 
any contact with the others. The result was that the strong 
British army, guided by a mastermind and operating under a 
well-set plan was soon in a position to rout the Peshwa, drive 
away Appasahib, crush the Holkar army and destroy the 
Pindaris. Early in 1818, Amir Khan was given the state of 
Tonk and other Pindari leaders were also granted jagirs except 
Chhu who was killed by a tiger. Thus the Pindari hordes were 
liquidated. Meanwhile, the British Government issued a 
proclamation in February 1818 by which they declared Baji Rao 
unfit to rule and deprived him of all public authority. This led 
to the desertion of a large portion of Baji Rao’s following' and 
he had ultimately to accept the terms offered to him by Malcolm 
of surrendering his territories and accepting an allowance of 
eight lacs annually to live in retirement at Bithur in Northern 
India. Thus ended the Peshwa and his large dominion was 
incorporated in British possessions of Bombay Presidency. 
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The process of events had culminated in the supremacy of 
the East India Company by rapid dissolution of the Mughal 
Empire and demission of the Peshwaship in 1818. Large tracts of 
land had come within its dominion and all organised opposition 
against it, whether by Mir Kasim, the Sultans of Mysore, 
Sindia, Holkar or others had been decisively defeated. Conquest 
had been one source of territorial gains; but far more profitable 
had been the means of diplomacy or political dealings with 
Indian rulers who sought military protection of the Company 
and in return yielded territory and mortgaged freedom of action. 
This relative loss of sovereignty by the Indian states contributed 
to the build up of the posture of paramountcy« This phrase is 
nebulous in its connotation, but by the close of the nineteenth 
century certain characteristics were associated with it. According 
to Lee Warner some of its attributes were ^control over successsion, 
adoption and regency, as well as appointment of the prime 
minister in the Indian states. Also absolute authority in the 
matter of external relations of the state, military protection 
against foreign aggression or internal revolt or disturbances of 
any kind directed towards (he subversion of the Princely power 
and maladministration were inherent in the very concept of 
paramountcy.'* These features were well marked by the middle 
of the last century but their traces are quite apparent in the 
Qarlier years of British contact with the states of Bengal, 
Carnatic, Awadh, Hyderabad, Mysore and many others. It may 
^ot be incorrect to assume that whenever a princely state 
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succumbed to British military protection it bad to part with its 
sovereignty in any or all of these matters, either by engagement 
or executive order and practice. After Plassey, the British 
“were experimenting in paramountcy within limited spheres, and 
any state which was brought to their laboratory was meted 
out’' a treatment which inevitably led to its being “subjected 
to the pre-eminent control or paramountcy of the British,*^ 
though no principle was made of it. We may now observe the 
stages of its development. 

The East India Company had phenomenal progress in ita 
prestige and power. Largely it owed its success to its military 
superiority, not in numbers, but in the quality of leadership and 
technical excellence of arms, particularly artillery. In the 
beginning, the merchant Company’s military strength was 
infinitesmal, so that it had to depend on the support of Indian 
allies for the protection of its trade and settlements. Such a 
position is reflected in the earliest treaties contracted with Indian 
chiefs like those of Sawantwadi, Jafarabad or Cambay, Janjira, 
whose aid was sought for protection against piratical activities 
whether on sea or land. In the wars against the French the 
English were keen to obtain the assistance of Indian rulers, and 
treaties of neutrality or mutual assistance were entered into with 
Hydeiabad and Mysore before 1764. The engagements made 
with the Nawab of Arcot or that of Bengal also have a ring 
of that nautre. But the steady accretion to its military power 
and the dependence of Arcot and Bengal rulers on the Company 
basically altered the disposition of relationship and then 
developed the earliest though indistinct signs of paramountcy 
and subsidiary alliaibce. 

It was in Bengal where the seed of paramountcy was first sown,, 
the plant took its roots and grew into maturity. The treaty 
made with Sirajuddaulah is absolutely'silent with regard to 
offensive and defensive alliance or any offer of military protection 
to him. That is explained by the fact that the Nawab was not 
in any way inferior in military strength to the British. But the 
first engagement made with Mir Jafar before the battle of 
Plassey, offering him aid in gaining the throne, clearly stipulates 
for military assistance on pa>ment of a regular subsidy. This 
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led to offer of protection on the part of the English and their 
control over external relations of the Nawab. Mir Kasim 
accepted these stipulations and yielded territory for the 
maintenance of troops. When Mir Jafar was restored on the 
expulsion of his son-in>law, the Nawab had to submit to a 
further limitation which restricted the number of troops he 
could maintain. On his death another step was taken when 
Najmuddaulah was accepted as the Nawab, and he had to admit 
the right of the English to impose on him Muhammad Raza 
Khan as deputy Nawab to run the administration and also to 
submit to the claim of the English to appoint the officers of his 
government. And when the Diwani was granted to the English, 
the Nawab had to be content with a fixed allowance and 
manage collection of revenues through the naib Diwans, which 
was a prelude to the complete appropriation of the state of 
Bengal in 1772, when the Company decided to stand forth as 
Diwan. Offensive and defensive alliance and military protection 
betokened subjection to the stronger partner, and these clauses, 
without explicitly recognising it, paved the way for the eventual 
loss of sovereignty. 

But the most apt illustration of the expanding horizon of 
paramountcy is the state of Awadh^ whose transmission from 
the status of independent sovereign state to the condition of 
complete dependence was fairly rapid. Shujauddaulah was the 
hereditary Vizier or the Prime Minister of the Mughal Empire 
and had established himself as independent ruler of Awadh. He, 
along with the Emperor Shah Alam, joined Mir Kasim to fight 
the British and was defeated in the battle of Buxar and 
subsequent fighting, so much so that he became a fugitive and his 
state lay at the mercy of the victors. Clive was compelled by 
the force of circumstances to restore* the principality to 
Shujauddaulah. mainly with the object of forming a barrier 
against the Marathas and the Afghans. Convenience and 
cheapness of defense was the main consideration which had 
prompted the English authorities to perpetuate the Nawabship 
and not annex Awadh to their dominions The treaty of l6lh 
August 1765 made with Shujauddaulah provided for mutual 
assistance in case “the territory of either was invaded", but at 
the same time the Nawab was promised protection against all his 
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enemies and he on his part agreed to pay for such military 
support. The statement of the authors of the ‘*Tbe British 
Crown and the Indian States** has great force. They write* **The 
Company recognised that the defence of Oudh was the defence 
of Bengal. Thus the subsidiary system began as a method of 
defence without expenditure.** According to Lee Warner 
this treaty **marks the first step in the endeavour miantained 
by the Company in their foreign policy for nearly half a century 
to enclose British interests within a ring-fence* and to remain* a& 
far as possible* unconcerned spectators of what might go on 
beyond it.*' Without adhering to this half-truth* it may be 
asserted that the intimate interests of the defence of their 
dominions soon led to intensification of control over Awadh and 
elucidation of the general and vague clauses of mutual defence 
and reciprocal obligations. Awadh formed a barrier against 
the Marathas and the Afghans and as such was identified the 
defence of the Company*s possessions with its protection; and 
the engagement made with the Nawab transferred the burden 
of the defence of Bengal to his shoulders* and he was to bear 
all expenses on it. The treaty of 176S was tilted in favour of 
the British though it was clothed in terms of reciprocity and 
mutuality of obligations, signifying equality of status of the 
Nawab with the East India Company. But very soon the tide 
of events made for greater subordination of the Indian ruler to 
the wishes and dictates of the foreign government. 

The greed and tribulations of the Nawab Vizier were 
responsible for his fast growing bondage. For a long time the 
rulers of Awadh had entertained designs of expanding their 
dominion by incorporating the Ruhela territory to their 
north-west. But earlier efforts had miscarried. However, with 
the return of Shah Alam to Delhi a fresh opportunity presented 
itself. The Emperor allied with the Marathas invaded the state 
of Zabita Khan who in his predicament called for the assistance 
of his compatriots, Ruhela chiefs Hafiz Rabmat Khan, Dundi 
Khan and others. Maratha onslaught compelled the Ruhelas 
to resort to the inhospitable and unhealthy terrain at the foot 
of the hills and also to seek Awadh intercession to achieve 
peace. Shujauddaulah agreed to expel the Marathas on promise 
of forty lacs of rupees. The contract was fulfilled without the 
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Vizier employing his armed forces, for the advent of rainy season 
forced the Marathas to retire beyond the Oanga. Next year 
also the Marathas had to leave Ruhelkhand because of rains 
and the revolution at Poona. Thus, by the treaty Shujauddaulah 
was entitled to payment, though not morally so. In his demand 
for money be was fortified by the encouragement extended to 
him by Warren Hastings, the Governor of Bengal, whose 
financial needs and exigencies of foreign policy prompted him 
to extirpate the Ruhela state and thereby gain forty lacs for the 
Company and obtain a strong line of defence for British 
possessions against any future Maratha encroachments. British 
troops were lent to the Nawab and a monthly payment for their 
upkeep was fi'ced. This force which extinguished the Ruhela 
principality perpetuated itself in the service of the ru'er of 
Awadh, for on the death of the strong Shuj luddaulah, his son 
Asafuddaulah had to depend on British bayonets not only fcr 
protection from outside but even for the security of his rule 
inside. A fresh treaty was made with him by Warren Hastings 
on 21 May 1775, guaranteeing to him protection of his kingdom 
in return for which the Nawab ceded the Zamindari of Banares 
and agreed to pay Rs. 2,60,000 per month for the service of the 
Company's brigade. He also engaged not to employ any 
Europeans in his service without* the Company's sanction. The 
episode of the extortions perpetrated on the Begams of Awadh, 
mother and grandmother of the Nawab, arose out of this 
stipulation for payment which had the tendency of being in 
arrears owing to the fast declining administration of the Nawab, 
Yet only six years later the subsidy was raised to 34 lacs a year 
and the strength of the British troops was enhanced. In 1798, 
the subsidy was increased to 76 lacs. But the military dependence 
and consequent subsidy were not the only results of the intimate 
relationship between Awadh and the Company. This period 
witnessed also close interference by the British in Awadh affairs 
which had no sanction in treaty or were justified by the demands 
of military protection. 

One inevitable consequence of reliance on British protection 
and the employment of subsidiary troopr was the growing 
misgovernment of the country and decline in revenues. This 
in its turn led to mounting arrears in payment of the subsidy. 
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Both these developments necessarily involved increasing 
interference by the protecting power in the*internal affairs of 
the state. In Awadh, while subsidy remained partially paid, 
the Bengal Government did not hesitate to raise the strength 
of the troopr stationed in that state and their expenses being 
charged from it. To the brigade assigned at the time of the 
Ruhela War was added another in 1777. Also as Mill wrote, 
**the Nawab was induced to pay several detached corps of the 
Company's army and several of his own native troops were put 
under British officers.” These charges added to the debt but 
the Nawab's mild protests couched in respectful words were 
severely resented by Warren Hastings. In 1781, however, 
a fresh agreement was made when the Governor General visited 
Awadh by which the Nawab was relieved of some expenses and 
at the same time permitted to resume jagirs and extort money 
from the Begams. Subsequent to that event, the Company 
received fifty lacs and its current annual claim varied fiom 
seventy to one hundred thirty lacs. Money was paid yet the 
arrears stood at two and half crores. Hence followed substantial 
interference in Awadh administration which remained a special 
but permanent feature. Warren Hastings directed the Resident, 
as Paton says, “to assume the most vigilant control over the 
Government, and in reality to exercise the powers of Sovereignty 
through the minister” Hyder Beg Khan, the virtual ruler of 
the state. While the Nawab Vizier was to be a cypher, the 
minister was to become “a subservient instrument of the Resident 
in the administration of affairs.” Warren Hastings wanted the 
minister to be “at the absolute devotion of the Resident.” The 
minister was to subserve fhe interests of the Company and act 
on the behests of the Resident otherwise face dismissal and 
scrutiny into his conduct. This power of appointment and 
dismissal of ministers was appropriated by the Company's 
government without any warrant in the treaty, and became a 
strong lever in moulding the state administration to the will 
and discretion of the superior power. Warren Hastings 
instructed the Resident thus: “1 shall expect that nothing is 
done, in his (Minister’s) official character, but with your 
knowledge and participation; at the same time the first share of 
responsibility will rest with you.” 
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The Governor General, however, was not content with the 
issue of general directives. On 23 October 1782, he desired the 
Resident, *‘Ist, to limit and separate the personal disbursements 
of the Vizier from the public accounts, etc., 2nd. to reform the 
military establishment reducing the troops of the Vizier to 
one uniform corps, and of the description, if possible, most 
useful to the Company, that oTCavalry; controlling even the 
appointment of officers, nay peremptorily opposing it as often 
as the choice appeared objectionable, 3rd, to control the 
appointment of Aumils, the Resident’s concurrence being 
necessary to their appointment; 4th. to endeavour to reform the 
dis|raceful state of the administration of justice.” Thus was 
established excessive control over internal government of Awadh 
despite treaties to the contrary, and the rule of Middleton and 
Champion is well known for the super-sovereing powers which 
they wielded in Awadh. Yet the government fell into further 
decay. 

There was no respite for the Nawab Vizier even under the 
regime of the two noted protagonists of the policy of non¬ 
intervention, Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore. The former 
hxed the subsidy at fifty lacs and, contrary to the profession of 
refraining from all interference, continued to use the pliant 
ministers for his purpose. The appointment of ministers 
remained the prerogative of the Governor General. Shore, on 
the advice of the Directors, transferred the expenditure on 
cavalry to the Nawab and visited Awadh to induce the Vizier to 
refom his administration. He also selected Tuhfuzul Hasan 
Khan as minfflw. But when Asaphuddaulah died the Governor 
General had to perform the most onerous but highly responsible 
function of regulating succession to the throne, deposing a 
sovereign and placing another in his stead. Shore first elevated 
Wazir Aii but finding him inconvenient, on the plea of his 
spurious birth, set him aside, put him under restraint and 
appointed Saadat Aii Khan as the ruler. The price of the 
throne was a fresh treaty, which the greedy old man did not 
hesitate to sign and further limit his sovereign discretion. The 
treaty of 1798 stipulated as before the protection of Awadh and 
guarantee of state to him. In lieu of this benignity, the Nawab 
agreed to raise the subsidy to 76 lacs of rupees annually, an 
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increase of more than nineteen lacs. In addition the fort of 
Allahabad was ceded to the Company and the Nawab granted 
large sums for its repair. Furthermore, the Nawab promised 
not to employ any Europeans in his service and to hold no 
communications with other states without previous British 
sanction. Thus, before the end of the eighteenth century, Awadh 
had become a wholly dependent state, paying subsidy for British 
troops stationed there, and subject to the minutest interference 
in the internal administration by the Resident and the Governor 
General. **The superior authority had not only acquired by 
usage the right of controlling the details of administration, but 
had also asserted the exclusive right of appointing the Diwan, 
of settling succession, of deposing a prince and setting anotner 
on the throne.*' 

This was the beginning of the end, for soon the next 
Governor General, Lord Wellesley, contracted a new treaty 
considerably enlarging the scope of paramount authority. On 
the plea of meeting the threat of Afghan invasion, the Governor 
General sought to raise the strengh of British subsidiary force 
in Awadh and correspondingly reduce the Nawab’s troops so as 
to limit them to the purpose of merely collecting revenues and 
maintaining the show of sta^e. In his letter of 25 January 1799 
to the Resident, Lumsden, Wellesley emphasised that “the 
defence of His Excellency's dominions against foreign attack as 
well as their internal tranquillity can only be secured by a 
reduction of hia. own useless, if not dangerous, troops and by 
a proportionate augmentation of the British Force in his pay." 
This was to be effected peremptorily. Some months later on 5 
November 1799, tffe Governor General persuaded the Nawab 
to follow that course, for in an emergency the Company's 
government might find it difficult to reinforce their troops 
adequately to meet the danger. Hence he wrote, "My firm 
opinion, therefoie, is that the Company can in no other manner 
effectually fulfil their engagements to defend the dominions of 
Your Excellency against all enemies than by maintaining 
constantly In those dominions such a force as shall at all times 
be adeqvate to your effectual protection." The recent treaty 
had empowered the Company to augment the subsidiary 
troops beyond 13,000 at their discretion at the expense of the 
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Nawab. Saadat AH naturally felt alarmed and resented this 
fresh encroachment on his sovereignty and threatened to 
abdicate. This was what Wellesley had wished for as he wanted 
total annexation of Awadh to British territories, and was 
intensely furious when the Nawab recanted. All arguments of 
the Nawab Vizier against the so-called ^military reform* proved 
unavailing. He was threatened that any delay in executing the 
orders of the Governor General would lead ‘His Lordship* to 
“consider the Treaty between the Company and His Excellency 
to be at an end”, which implied his being thrown to the wolves. 
This brought forth the wished for result and a new treaty was 
made in 1801 by which the subsidy was raised to more than a 
crore and thirty lacs of rupees, in payment of which more than 
half of the territories of Awadh were to be ceded to the 
Company in perpetuity. The Nawab*s army was greatly 
reduced and the British accepted the full responsibility for 
providing external and internal security. The power of regulating 
the military strength of the dependent state had been first 
exercised in Bengal and Awadh was rapidly heading towards 
the same fate. 

The treaty of 1801 was intended to supplement the one made 
by Sir John Shore. The Company engaged to defend the 
Nawab’s territories “against all foreign and domestic enemies**. 
To full control over external policy previously obtained, the new 
treaty gave the Company the right to interfere in the internal 
administration of Awadh with the object of preventing 
misrule. The crucial article was article VI which guaranteed 
the remaining possessions of the Nawab “together with the 
exercise of his and their authority within the said dominions.** 
In return the Nawab “engages that he will establish in his 
reserved dominions such a system of administration (to be 
carried into effect by his own officers) as shall be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives 
and property of the inhabitants; and His Excellency will always 
advise with and act in conformity to the council of the officers 
of the said Hon'ble Company.** This clause subsequently 
enabled the British officers to deprive the rulers of Awadh of 
their free exercise of internal sovereignty with impunity, and in 
a way regularised interference which had been -a fact even 
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earlier. The treaty further made it clear that the Nawab would 
not be called upon to make any payment for any expenses which 
might be incurred either in repelling attack from outside or 
repressing internal “rebellions or disorders.*’ This clause involved 
the obligation on the Company to render military aid to the 
Nawab at his call. There was provision for free and uninterrupted^ 
navigation on the rivers of Awadh. In addition to the treaty, a 
memorandum of explanations was also appended to it, which 
defined the mode of operation for the Resident in his relationship 
with the Nawab Vizier, and emphasised Nawab’s complete 
•authority in his dominions, subject to advice of the Governor 
Oeneral through the Resident which was to be “offered in the 
form of friendly advice, and in the spirit of reciprocal confidence, 
and of mutual regard and respect.” One point is, 
however, clear that the advice was to be given “in all 
practicable cases” and there was power inherent in such advice 
to supervise the execution of measures decided upon in 
consequence of such advice. 

The treaty of 1801 and the memorandum of 1802 appended 
to it had the effect of converting the Resident’s position in such 
a manner as to affect adversely the sovereignly of the Nawab. 
*The ruler had engaged to maintain order and good government 
in his state, but he was dependent entirely on the British 
Government both for the counsel which was to determine his 
policy and for the force which* was requisite for the enforcement 
of his authority.’ In a way this led, indirectly, to the transfer 
of sovereignty over Awadh to the British Government. And 
that was the object of VcUcsley who was not prepared to 
^'permit the Vizier to maintain an independent power.” He 
wanted to break his military strength and had even planned to 
take over the Awadh state. He believed, as Bentinck did later, 
that the ruin of Awadh would not be prevented “until the 
exclusive management of Civil and military government of the 
•country should be transferred to the Company.” Failing to get the 
state in entirety the mode of advice was adopted which as Bentinck 
remarked, was “properly considered to be tantamount to it 
{cession) in effect.” By this means “the whole powef of the 
■state was transferred to the Resident, the nominal sovereignty 
only being left with the Vizier,” The implications and far- 
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reaching effects of the advice clause were fully appreciated by the 
Company for similar provisions were made in the case of 
Travancore and other states. 

The working of the 1801 treaty in the next few years bore 
out its full import. The administration of Awadh and the 
trend of affairs had the full imprint of Resident’s personality^ 
and a state of anarchy was gradually, rather rapidly, setting in. 
Lord Minto was not satisfied with revenue administration and 
insisted on a type of reform which would have made the Nawab 
a mere nullity, and he resented it. The consequence was that 
reform w^s not pushed forth, but the Governor General in 
Council laid down the policy in 1811 that British troops would 
be lent to the Nawab only after **fuil investigation on our part 
into the justice of the Vizier’s complaints and the 
insurance of the guilt of his subjects.” The British authorities 
thus functioned as judges on the conduct of Nawab’s government 
Lord Hastings tried to assuage the feelings of Saadat AH by 
withdrawing the plan of reform of revenue administration and 
desiring that he be left ”free to exercise his independent rights 
over his subjects and servants.” The Nawab was ”to be treated 
in all public observance as an independent prince. Essentially 
he must be subservient to the British Government.” Thus in 
substance the subordination of the Nawab was maintained; and 
in the reign of Saadat Ali’s successors, such a position was 
openly acknowledged by the rulers themselves. 

Ghaziuddin Hyder was proclaimed as king, a rise in his 
status, and he made the Resident ”the organ as well as the 
adviser of all the public measures of his administration.” The 
king made liberal loans to the Company during the Nepal War 
and later the Burmese War, which were never repaid. This 
munificence purchased him immunity from constant irritation, and 
the government was carried on by the minister under absolute 
control of Resident. The next king Nasiruddin let administration 
deteriorate further, and demands of reform were made on him. 
During all these years *tbe state was heading towards anarchy, 
owing to the existence of corrupt officers, dishonest ministers, 
indolent rulers and constant interference of the British Resident.^ 
The Resident’s power had grown formidable. He held Darbars 
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and intetfered even in petty datails. No minister could rule 
without his support, and it was Resident after Resident who was 
apathetic or even hostile to good and honest ministers and 
supported the venal ones. It may not be an exaggeration to 
say that they indirectly encouraged misrule and magnified its 
extent to prepare the way for the complete assumption of power 
in Awadh. The situation so degenerated that Lord Bentinck 
had to administer the warning to the ruler **that unless a decided 
reform in the administration should take place there would be 
no other remedy left except in the direct assumption of the 
management of the Oudh territories by the British Government.” 
Conditions were fast moving in that direction. Evidently in 
Awadh, British paramountcy had found full expression and 
both internal and external sovereignty of the ruler was subject 
to wide British control, superintendence and guidance. Succession 
to the throne, appointment of ministers, limitation of armed 
strength, supervision of revenue administration and general 
control over government and personal affairs of the ruler were 
all directed by the Company’s government; and yet profuse 
professions were glibly made of the independence and sovereignty 
of the king of Awadh. 

The position of the Nizam of Hyderabad also was not very 
much different, though upto as late as 1829, no care was spared 
to exhibit marks of his sovereign dignity and status of equality 
or even superiority to the British authority in India. This state 
was brought into contact with the Company’s settlement of 
Madras quite early, and in 1766 treaty was made rendering 
military assistance to the ruler. It was stipulated that in return 
for grants made of territory the Company engaged to place a 
body of troops at the disposal of the Nizam to settle his affairs 
“in everything that is right and proper.” This force was in the 
nature of subsidiary troops paid for by the state for specific 
purposes and had the character of mercenary troops serving the 
ruler who paid. No endeavour was made to limit the freedom of 
the Nizam either in respect of his foreign relations or internal 
government; and the Company had not yet acquired that 
military preponderance which could enable it to enforce its will 
on the ally. The treaty of 1790 for cooperation and alliance 
against Tipu was an agreement for mutual assistance between 
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two equal and friendly states, common in international practice. 

In earlier years the Nizam had depended on a body of troops 
organised and commanded by the French who had provided 
necessary strength to the state, but the agreement with the English 
had disrupted that arrangement. Absence of major danger from 
the Marathas had lulled the Nizam into a sense of relative 
safety. But when, in 1795, he suffered a major defeat at 
Kurdla in his struggle with the combined might of the Marathas, 
without receiving any aid from the British, he maintained in his 
service a strong corps officered by French adventurers. Shore^s 
adherence to the policy of non-involvement had exposed the 
hollowness and nullity of the earlier engagement between the 
Company and the Nizam. 

The complexion of affairs in south India looked ominous to 
Lord Wellesley who was committed to the policy of uprooting 
French influence and destroying Tipu’s power in Mysore. The 
presence of a large body of French officers commanding the 
Nizam’s army, so strategically situated, alarmed the Governor 
General and convinced him of the immense importance and 
immediate necessity of weaning the state of Hyderabad from 
French influence and bringing it into closer alliance with the 
British, as a preliminary to action against Mysore. The Nizam 
sought protection against his neighbours and could not be 
content with vague and indefinite engagements of military 
support. Hence, in order to demolish the French stronghold in 
Hyderabad, Wellesley offered a new alliance to Nizam in 1798 
by which be was taken under British protection, had to disband 
the French battalions and agree to receive a force of six infantry 
battalions and one regiment of cavalry, commanded by British 
officers, to be permanently stationed in his territories. This 
force was raised to eight battalions of 1000 men each and two 
regiments of cavalry in 1800. A fixed sum of money was to be 
paid for its maintenance, which in 1800 was compounded by 
cession of territory. The conditions attached to this military 
support and protection give importance to this engagement which 
was similar to those imposed on the ruler of Awadh. The Nizam 
could have no external relations without the consent of the 
British nor could he entertain any European in his service 
without prior sanction. This subsidiary alliance had the object 
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of restricting the **Nizam*8 freedom of action/' and, as Wellesley 
defined it, placed the states contracting such alliances **in such 
a degree of dependence as to deprive them of the means of 
prosecuting any measures hazardous to the security of the British 
Empire.** Yet the independence of the ruler in his internaf 
government was guaranteed by the treaty, though in every 
aspect of his external sovereignty he was subject to control and 
guidance of the British. But military dependence and protection 
had the inevitable tendency of encroaching on internal 
sovereignty, which was too evident in the years following this 
arrangement when weak, indolent rulers succeeded to the 
throne. 

The directions in which close interference was exercised 
related to the appointment of ministers, reorganisation of the 
army, supervision of revenue administration and maintenance of 
peace within the state. The subsidiary treaty had given no right 
to the Company to intervene in internal administration, but 
when Sikandar Jah succeeded to the Nizamate in 1803, the 
British desired to maintain their control and influence on this 
indolent and incompetent ruler by ‘‘insisting on the appointment 
of a minister of their choice.*’ Hence against the wishes of the 
new Nizam, Mir Alam was appointed as chief minister because 
the British had faith in him- and depended on his loyalty to 
them. When he died in 1808, the issue of appointing his 
successor cropped up again, and this time, though the Governor 
General reluctantly accepted the Nizam's nominee Munir-ul- 
mulk, actual government was subjected to British control by the 
choice of Chandulal, absolutely attached to their cause, to 
actually conduct the«administration. This stooge of the Biitish 
Residents continued to govern the state for nearly thirtyfive years 
as a despot. The result was, as Mehta has put it, that “the 
Nizam also retired from the administration in disgust, leadings 
life of gloomy retirement and sullen discontent.” 

In this period Resident after Resident assumed the role of 
the super-ruler. When the three illegitimate sons of the Nizam 
“resorted to acts of open defiance of the constituted government,** 
and the ruler was unable to repress them, British force was 
despatched to storm their residence, and arrest them. Finally 
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they were kept as prisoners in the fort of Oolkunda, despite the 
sentiments of the Nizam and the cries of the Begams. Next 
came the taking over of the Nizam’s forces under British control 
in the guise of their reform and reorganisation. British ofiScers- 
were appointed to command them, being given exorbitantly high 
salaries. The expenditure on these troops was guaranteed 
payment by Messrs. William Palmer and Company, a firm of 
money lenders supported by the Calcutta authorities, and to- 
them revenues of certain districts were assigned. This force 
came so much under Resident’s control that even Governor 
General Hastings had to admit, “It is perfectly true that these 
troops are, in fact, more ours than those of the sovereign by 
whom they are maintained.” Expenditure on this contingent 
amounted to thirty-six lakhs in 1820, and continued to rise 
thereafter. This would account for the inordinate indebtedness- 
of the Nizam’s government to the banking firm of British 
adventurers, which called for severe strictures by the Company’s 
Directors on the Government of India. 

Subsidiary alliances had the inevitable result of destroying 
the initiative and interest of the rulers in the administration of 
their states, with the result that within a few years everywhere 
glaring symptoms of misgovernment, oppression and 
impoverishment of the peasantry were evident. The state of 
Hyderabad also drifted in the same direction. Resident Russell 
drew attention to the general decline and oppression and desired 
a “general and comprehensive remedy” to be applied by the 
British Government to bring about reform. He recommended 
increased interference in internal government and suggested 
“nothing short of a close, vigilant and decided control over the 
internal administration “which was” to be exercised through 
the medium of advice and influence, and not by direct exertioi^ 
of authority.” The Governor General in 1820 authorised the 
Resident to interpose his influence, and the instructions were “A 
salutary control over the internal administration of the country, 
accurate account of all establishments, receipts and expenditure, 
the correction of abuses, a proper distribution of justice, th& 
reduction of expenses, the amelioration of the revenue system, 
including the customs and duties levied on commerce, the 
improvement of resources, the extinction of debt, the efficiency 
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•of troops retained, and the discharge of such as are useless, are 
objects to which your attention will naturally be directed.** 

This list is formidable and comprehends all aspects of civil 
•and military administration. Could the scope of control be 
more extensive ? And immediately the revenue system felt the 
touch of reform by the substitution of ijara or farming system 
"by anutni or direct collection of revenue through governmental 
agencies. Lord Hastings had seen to it that the entire Nizam*s 
governiTient was brought within the purview of Resident*s 
supervision and control, and Chandulal was the instrument 
through which it was exercised. But when later Resident Metcalfe 
suggested direct control to ameliorate the condition of the people, 
the Governor General adopted the pose of virtuosity and 
•champion of the right of the states to freedom in their internal 
government. Tn reply to the Resident the Governor General 
in Council wrote : “You suppose our interference in theNizam*s 
affairs to be not merely right, but also a duty, arising out of 
our supremacy in India, which imposes on us the obligation to 
maintain the tranquility of all countries connected with us, 
and consequently of protecting the people from oppression, as 
no less necessary than the guaranteeing of their rulers against 
revolution. The assumption of our possessing an universal 
•supremacy in India, involving^such rights as you have described, 
is a mistake. Over states which have by particular engagements, 
rendered themselves professedly feudatory, the British 
Government does exercise supremacy; but it never has beej 
claimed, and certainly never has been acknowledged, in the case 
•of Native Powers standing within the denomination of allies. 
Although a virtual supremacy may undoubtedly be said to exist 
in the British Government from the inability of other states to 
<;ontend with its strength, the making such a superiority a 
principle singly sufficient for any exertion of our will would be 
to misapply and to pervert it to tyrannical purposes.*' To 
Hastings it was no concern that people in a state were 
misgoverned and suffered oppression; for it seems by this time 
practically all the states under subsidiary system exhibited signs 
of disintegration and afforded adequate reason for eventual 
■annexation, which purpose appears to have gripped the 
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imagination of British officers. But the principle enunciated by 
the Governor General found little response in practice and 
.almost everywhere an extreme degree of control and interference 
'was exerted in the internal administration of states. 

Mysore and Baroda were two other major states which had 
grown victims of a wide range of intervention through the 
means of advice and counsel. In the case of the former, by the 
treaty of 1798 with the infant Maharaja, the Company had 
reserved to itself by article 2 the right to offer advice and be 
consulted in respect of internal administration. The ruler was 
bound to perform all his obligations arising out of the subsidiary 
alliance and, in case of failure, the Company was empowered to 
take over the management of the state in its own hands. To 
achieve the object of close control the subterfuge of appointing 
a docile minister was adopted; and Purnia was chosen for this 
purpose. He was an efficient administrator and little cause was 
given to the Resident to interpose his authority; but the 
minister’s absolutism and desire to fill the treasury resulted in 
extortion and suffering to the people. When the ruler came of 
age he assumed the government in his hands and Purnia was 
relieved of office, soon to die. But the Maharaja could not be 
the sovereign in his dominion, for4he Government at Madras 
imposed ministers of their choice from time to time, and, as in 
the case of Awadh, the government was carried on under the 
supervision and perhaps at the initiative of the Resident. Lord 
Hastings was reluctant to permit the Resident to indulge in the 
pastime of “irritating interference in the details of the Raja’s 
Government’'. He wrote, “while the external defence of the 
kingdom of Mysore was entrusted to the British Government, 
and the internal tranquility of the^ country maintained by 
the presence of the British force, the charge of the civil 
administration, both in general outline, and subordinate details, 
devolved on the Rajah, a general superintendence and control 
being vested in the British Government, and certain provisions 
made for the preservation of our permanent influence in the 
state and for the surety of resources from which the subsidy is 
derived.” The Governor General was perhaps deliberately 
shutting his eyes to the inevitable consequences of military 
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protection, both external and internal, and right of 
superintendence and control exercised by the superior power.. 
Non'interference was incompatible with these sweeping provisions 
of control and the Residents failed to observe the caution imposed 
by the Governor General. Even the Government of Madras- 
desired to reduce Mysore to the status of Carnatic and was keen 
to make the Maharaja feel bis dependent position. Ultimately, 
Bentinck took over the entire administration of Mysore in 1831,. 
and the state continued to be governed by the British for another 
fifty years. 

The position of Baroda, another subsidiary state, was no 
different. This state had been brought into intimate contact 
with the Company in the days of Warren Hastings and a degree 
of control was exercised there. Wellesley helped the prince 
against his half-brother who contested the right to succession, 
and a convention was signed which later assumed the form of a 
treaty in 1802. By this agreement, a subsidiary force was- 
established in the state, paid for by the Gaekwad. The strength 
of the troop was increased in 1805 when a fresh treaty was 
made and the function of the force were defined as protection 
of ruler’s “person and country, chastisement of rebels and 
inciters of disturbance, and the correction of his defaulting, 
subjects and dependents.’’ Arbitration in all his disputes was 
assumed as a right, including the settlement of accounts with the 
Peshwa. Internal difficulties of the Gaekwad provided 
opportunity to the Brititsh Government for frequent and 
comprehensive interference in the internal affairs of the state. 
British authority was interposed in the resolution of disputes, 
between the Gaekwad and more than hundred chiefs of 
Kathiawar. The interest taken by the British in the affair of 
Gangadhar Shastri in Poona is well known. After the end of 
Peshwaship, fresh treaties were made between the Gaekwad and 
the British in 1818 and 1820, by which the subsidiary force was 
raised in strength, and the ruler was allowed to rule his state 
without interference in “the details of civil administration,” 
subject to his strict observance of the agreements made with the 
bankers, tributaries and ministers about their salaries, which 
had been guaranteed by the British Company. The Resident 
-was permitted to collect tribute from the Kathiawar states on 
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ills account. Thus was the authority of the ruler limited, and 
•active intervention in internal Government pursued. 

The position of Travancore and Cochin was not dissimilar, 
for both these states bad been taken over into British protection 
•at an early date. Lord Cornwallis had fought Tipu on the 
ground of his invasion of Travancore. The state had entered 
into subsidiary alliance and the Maharaja was bound *‘to pay 
at all times the utmost attention to such advice as the British 
Government shall occasionally judge it necessary to offer him 
with a view to economy of his finances, the better collection of 
his revenues, the administration of justice, the extension of 
•commerce, the encouragement of trade, agriculture and 
industry or any other subject connected with the advancement 
of His Highness’s interests, the happiness of his people and the 
mutual welfare of both.” This undertaking brought the entire 
internal administration of the state within the purview of 
Company’s superintendence, guidance and control, and deprived 
the ruler of sovereignty to that extent. There was no limit to 
interference in its internal affairs and the Diwan or the chief 
minister was invariably the choice of the British Government. 
External relations and extent of military forces were determined 
by the Company. Same was the case with Cochin, whose ruler 
was commanded by the Resident to wait upon him when he 
entered the state. Thus by the time that Wellesley’s rule 
terminated, by virtue of the subsidiary treaties and general 
pattern of relationship with the states owning protectorate of 
the British, the dependent states had not only lost the freedom 
to wage war or determine their external policies, but had 
accepted a large measure of control in their internal government. 
It is true that after his departure, Gwalior and Indore were let 
loose from the earlier restraint of collecting tribute from the 
Rajput states, and. except for Bharatpur and Alwar, the other 
states of Rajasthan were left at the mercy of ravenous 
hordes of Maratha mercenaries and Pindaris. But, as has been 
narrated earlier, the subsidiary states were brought 
•under greater control and their governments were subjected to 
•an intensity of intervention by the Residents. Even prior to the 
advent of Lord Hastings, the Company had asserted its 
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superiority and required its allies to surrender their right of 
dealing with foreign nations and states in alliance with it. These 
states had to maintain British troops in their territories and in 
some case limitations were placed on the strength of their 
military forces. Also, while the treaties permitted themi< 
unhampered authority in their internal administration, the right 
of advice and the corresponding obligation of the states to heed, 
such counsels had led in practice to a wide range of interference 
by the British authorities. As Lee Warner has put it, 'Tts- 
(Company’s) external policy was dictated by military necessity 
and fear of French intrigue. It therefore placed restrictions on^ 
the rights of its allies in making war or alliances, and imposed 
on them certain military obligations and the duty of excluding, 
from their service British subjects and the subjects of European 
powers at war with the English. But, as yet, the principle of 
subordinate isolation and cooperation was not unreservedly 
asserted.” That was done by Lord Hastings in the case of 
Rajput states and chiefs in Central India on the expiration of 
Peshwaship, when the British stood as the supreme and 
sole military power in India east of the Panjab. 

Cis-Satlaj states of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, Kapurthala and 
others were brought under British protection by Lord Minto, 
as a safeguard against the growing power of Maharaja Ranjit. 
Singh who had established his kingdom in the Trans-Satlaj 
Panjab and had aggressive designs on the Sikh states on the 
eastern side of that river. These states were torn by '‘mutual 
aggrandizements, rivalries, internal dissensions and discord,’' 
so that in the absenge of a controlling hand, anarchy and 
disorder prevailed over the entire region. In this situation they 
were an easy prey to the expansionist projects of Ranjit Singh- 
whose immediate vicinity was not pleasing to the British. 
Hence when in 1806 and 1807, the Sikh Maharaja crossed the 
Satlaj to intervene in the atfairs of these states, the Company's, 
government decided to interpose its military power and take the 
Cis Satlaj states under its protective arm. While negotiations 
for a treaty were continuing with Ranjit Singh, the British 
authorised their Resident in Delhi to unilaterally establish ita 
protectorate in that region. Ranjit Singh accepted this fact and 
in his treaty with the British on April 25, 1809 at Amritsar 
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**andertook to abstain from committing any encroachment on 
the possessions or rights*’ of these states. Subsequently on 2nd 
May 1809, a proclamation was issued extending protection 
to them. The Cis-Satlaj states were assured of ’’permanent 
protection against the authority and control of Ranjit Singh.” 
No tribute was to be paid by them and they were permitted 
liberty to exercise their authority within their states. But an 
obligation was imposed on them to afford facilities to Company’s 
troops when they marched into their territory and to offer 
’’zealous cooperation with British power on any invasion of 
their territory.” 

These states did not enjoy the privilege of entering into any 
treaty ensuring reciprocity and mutuality of obligations. There 
was no question of equality of status. They were taken under 
protection and a British proclamation was adequate to define 
such relationship. Initially they were promised freedom from 
control in their internal affairs, but very soon their '’extreme 
misgovernment” and ’’mutual aggrandisement and usurpation” 
brought forth the controlling hand. In Patiala, while the 
Governor General, pledged to a policy of non-intervention, 
refused to permit the implementation of a wide scheme of 
reforms, allowed the Residenl to offer advice and his 
recommendations on points referred to him. This was the thin 
end of closer interference. Also cases of Chichlondi and Tira 
led to the issue of a proclamation on 22 August 1811, 
restraining the chiefs from mutual aggression and usurpation, 
any default being punished by the British Government which’ 
now ’’claimed the right to interfere and effect restoration to the 
lawful owner,” as well as to impose penalty, if need be. Thus 
was established paramountcy in the Cis-Satlaj area. 

However, the most extensive display of paramount authority 
was made by Lord Hastings, who did not hesitate to use the 
phrase 'subordinate cooperation’ to express the subservience of 
the Indian rulers to the paramount power. With the extinction, 
of Peshwa’s rule, the complete subordination of Sindia, Holkar 
and Bhonsla and the unopposed superiority of British military 
power, the Company stood as the undisputed master of India 
upto the Satiaj. The states of Rajputana, Central India,. 
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Bundelkhand or Kathiawar, which were subject to Maratha 
suzerainty were freed from their previous bondage. A vacuum 
of power had ensued which was now filled by the British, who 
alone had the resources to assert their predominance and 
exercise suzerainty. This altered position is fully expressed in 
the treaties made with Rajput states or the settlement with the 
chiefs of Central India. 

Rajput states were neither strong enough individually nor 
'Could they unite against common danger. They had therefore 
been a prey to the aggressiveness of the Marathas and 
'depredations by their armies or those of the Pindaris. Apart 
from this constant irritant and continuous external pressure, the 
states of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar or Kota had their mutual 
jsalousies, and fought with each other and sought Maratha or 
Pathan assistance to settle their quarrels. In the interval 
between Wellesley^s departure and Hastings’ arrival, “Alwar 
and Jaipur were at loggerheads on the question of Duli and 
Sikrawa”, land on their border. Jaipur and Jodhpur rulers 
became bitterly opposed to each other on the issue of marriage 
of Krishana Kumari, the princess of Udaipur; and also Jaipur 
Maharaja supported a pretender Dhonkal Singh to the throne 
of Jodhpur, The conflict arising on these causes brought in 
Amir Khan and Hoikar and Sindia into the fray and led to 
serious devastation of these states. Kota and Bundi had to pay 
huge sums to Hoikar and similarly Maharana of Udaipur was 
subjected to excessive tribute by the Marathas, but then his 
state was not spared from ruin and waste. The consequence of 
this open display of Aggression was anarchy, and *‘trade, 
industry and agriculture considerably deteriorated.*’ Also there 
was a serious breakdown of political and administrative 
institutions and the subordinate chiefs, the samantas and 
jagirdars, openly defied the central authority. In this situation, 
the Rajput states were not averse to seeking protection from the 
British when it was preferred to them. 

Lord Hastings had enunciated the principle that all the 
internal states of India should form a Confederacy with the 
British Company as “the senior controlling member.** As 
Mehta has put it, “the two main duties of the vassal states were 
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i;o be firstly the settlement of their disputes through the arbitration 
of the paramount Power, instead of by war, and secondly, the 
furnishing of their forces at the call of that Power at any time.” 
This principle was applied to the Rajput states and in the 
treaties made with them such obligations were expressly stated. 
These treaties were negotiated by the Delhi Resident Metcalfe 
in 1817 and 1818, and Kota was the first and Jaipur the last 
state to accept British paramountcy. By these treaties, which 
-were similar in character, the Maharaja entered into a 
Telationship of perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of interest 
with the East Tndia Company. He accepted its protection, 
agreeing to have no dealings with other states, to refer all 
dispates to British arbitration, to act always in '‘subordinate 
cooperation with the British Government and acknowledge its 
supremacy.” (Mehta). There was provision for paying tribute 
which was formerly paid by them to the Marathas, and to 
furnish their troops when called for by the British Government. 
*Tn return for the surrender of his political independence,” the 
ruler was recognised as the “absolute ruler” of his state and 
British civil and criminal jurisdiction was not to be introduced 
into the state. Karauli, Kota, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bundir, 
Bikaner, Kishangarh, Jaipur, Par^abgarh, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, 
and Banswara, all were brought into this system of alliances 
before the end of the year 1818. Sirohi and Jhalawar were 
added to this list later. Also in Central India, Bhopal, 
Tonk, Dhar and Dewas were recognised as “subordinate allies”; 
and with other 143 chiefships settlements of a similar nature 
were entered into. Fresh agreements were also made with Rewa, 
Tehri (Orchha), Datia and Samthar in Bundelkhand. With these 
settlements completed, the treaty map included all the territories 
of India outride of Pan jab and Sind. Treaty of alliance was 
made with Nepal after the war, but in that case subordination 
was not insisted upon. However, the Treaty of Sagauli of 1816, 
though one of “mutual amity” and “reciprocity in the matter 
of accredited ministers,” according to Lee Warner, “imposed 
restrictions upon the sovereignty of the ruling prince in regard 
not only to his foreign policy, but also as to his employment of 
'Europeans” in his service. Special treatment was accorded to 
Nepal and it was not considered a “dependent protected” state. 
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which distinction was maintained in all subsequent agreemeots- 
made with that state. But Sikkim, released from Nepalese- 
domination, was placed in the general category of protected 
states, and by the treaty of 1817, the Raja had to surrender *"his 
sovereign functions of declaring war or making treaties and to- 
submit all his disputes to the arbitration of the Company’^ (Lee 
Warner), Similarly the chiefships of Panjab Hills and Garhwal, 
formerly subject to Nepal, were made subordinate states and 
sanads were granted to them. Thus was established British 
paramountcy, subordinating foreign relations and subjecting the 
states to a large degree of dependence in internal affairs. 

It may be said, not without justification, that an epoch 
ended with the administration of Lord Hastings in which 
gradually but consistently, the Indian states, big and small, 
were being forced into a relationship of absolute dependence 
and subordination to the East India Company. In the period, 
as also subsequently, there was visible a wide difference between 
the treaties and actual conduct of political relationship with the 
states; as well as there Were degrees of control varying with 
individual states. But in actual practice during Hastings's 
period they had all conformed to one pattern. Treaties made 
with subsidiary states before thq time of Hastings were couched 
in terms of reciprocity of obligations, mutuality and equality 
of status. Except for placing restrictions on their foreign 
relations, the earlier treaties had acknowledged the independence 
of rulers in the management of their internal government. 
Clauses regarding advice and counsel as in Awadh, or hope that 
the prince "'will make t|)e happiness of his people his most 
constant study", as in the treaty with Coorg, were inserted in 
many instances, but the general sentiment was to abstain from 
interference in internal administration. Treaties made by Lord 
Hastings with Rajput states and others qualify this ’'guarantee 
not to interfere" by the provision that '’British jurisdiction 
shall not be introduced into that principality." Similarly, as 
Lee Warner has shown by contrasting treaties entered into with 
Alwar in 1803 and Udaipur in 1818, the new tendency was to 
specify and ensure complete subordination of the state in respect 
of its external sovereignty. Alwar is required to submit its- 
causes of dispute to the Company who would try to settle them. 
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amicably, but in case it failed, the ruler might demand aid from 
the British. But in the case of Udaipur, as in all other 
treaties, the British Government engaged ,to protect the 
principality, and the ruler was obliged to act always in 
‘‘subordinate cooperation with the British Government and 
acknowledge its supremacy.” He was restrained from committing 
aggression upon any one and to submit his disputes ‘‘to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government.” The ruler 
was prohibited to negotiate with any state without the sanction 
of the British, a clause compelling isolation of the states, in 
contrast with the freedom allowed earlier. The ruler of Alwar, 
as also many other states, had agreed to help the Company in 
case of attack of its dominions or allies with his whole force; 
but later treaties required the state to furnish its troops whenever 
requisitioned by the British. Thus, subordination had a wider 
connotation and introduced the paramount authority in 
supersession of the sovereignty of the rulers of states. The 
treaties, however, give a very imperfect and often bluired view 
of the actual conditions of dependence on the one part and 
suzerainty or paramountcy on the other, which had assumed 
a wide spectrum for its exercise and comprehended every aspect 
of the government or the states, without heeding the current 
theories of political policy or the'pious statements of the superior 
authorities in England and India. Paramountcy was established 
in fact and it took long to forge a theory and seek explanations 
for its frank and open exercise. 
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Lord Hastings had made a “significant advance in the 
evolution of British imperialism in India.*' A large number of 
states were brought within the system of “protective alliances” 
and the treaties made with them “emphasised” their 
“subordinate cooperation and isolation*' and “strict vigilance 
over their external relations.” The East India Company had 
now assumed “the role of the paramount power in practice, 
though not in theory'* (Panikkar). But presumption will not 
be correct that there was any consistent effort to assert the 
attributes of paramountcy in every instance or that any regular 
system of universal application had evolved. Rather, the 
authorities in England and the Supreme Government at Calcutta 
resisted and discountenanced every suggestion to extend the 
scope of paramountcy in internal government of the states. A 
strong wave of non-inter^ntionism and reluctance to meddle in 
the affairs of thes tates swept British policies, and desire is 
apparent to incorporate Indian states into the Company*s 
dominions. Annexationism was the predominant motive and 
every occasion opening the way for it was utilised. Growing 
mis-govemment of states was lamented but not resented for it 
provided opportunity for future annexation and expansion of 
dominion. Yet the confines of paramountcy steadily extended 
and the British Government interfered to regulate succession, 
establish regencies, advise and guide reforms in administration, 
limit military strength, insist on social reform and even annex 
the states on grounds of maladministration or take them over 
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for effective administration. The operation of subsidiary 
alliance had led to a chronic condition of anarchy and< 
oppression of the states ^ i subjects owing to the indiference 
lethargy and immorality of the rulers who were no longer faced 
with the corrective of rebellion to mend their ways. Instances- 
of intrigues, disaffection of feudal^ chiefs and extravagance 
multiplied inviting remedial measures by the paramount power. 
Thus, in an age of professed non-intervention the Government 
of India and its political agents exercised a large degree of 
control, amounting to niggling interference in the internal 
affairs of the states. This process found its culmination under 
Lord Dalhousie. 

The most important sphere of application of Hastings* 
treaty system was Rajputana (modern Rajasthan) wherein every 
state was brought within the relationship of subordinate 
cooperation. This region had been subject to Maratha 
domination, and had been ravaged by Pindari hordes. In every 
state, practically, there was a condition of chronic hostility 
between the ruler and his chiefs. The British had two main 
interests in Rajputana, first, financial arising out of the 
commitment of the states to pay tribute and second ‘ preservation 
of peace and tranquillity,” annulment of which might endanger 
the security of British possessions bordering them. Therefore, 
it was imperative to establish internal order and peaceful 
government, which “involved administrative reorganisation and 
the suppression of the recalcitrant feudal chiefs which the 
princes were incapable of achieving without external assistance.** 
This called for British interference in internal government, and 
Hastings had to permit, even in 1818, “some degree of 
interference to the extent of advice and partial assistance,** 
contrary to the treaty engagements. This led, as Panikkar has 
oointed out, to the rise of “pro-British factions in all courts and, 
to a great extent, the people, the nobles, and even the ministers 
looked upon the Resident rather than their master as the source 
of power and authority.’* The Residents, in their turn, were 
not loath to exercise a large degree of control, “fired,** as most 
of them were, “by exaggerated notions of their rights and 
duties as the representative of the paramount power.*^ 
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Ochterlony and Metcalfe intervened in Jaipur and Bharatpur 
to determine succession and supervise regency administration. 

In Jaipur, the machinery of government had gone out of gear 
and its financial resources crippled by the chiefs, and seriously 
undermined. Resident Oqhterlony, therefore, at the very 
commencement of British connection with the state, set himself 
to the task of reorganising the administration by advising the 
ruler in the choice of his ministers and resuming lands and 
fortresses of the rebellious chiefs. But the ruler’s death in 
1818 created the problem of determining succession and ensuring 
effective administration. The Chief Minister Mohan Ram Nazir, 
a protege of the Resident, put up Mohan Singh, alleged to 
have been adopted by the late ruler, and sought recognition of 
the British Government. Ochterlony instituted enquiries into the 
claims of Mohan Singh, and on full satisfaction, offered him 
recognition. This succession was, however, disputed by many 

• chiefs who resented the role of Mohan Ram Nazir, reputedly a 
stooge of the British, and they put up Bahadur Singh as a rival 
candidate. The Resident was greatly offended by this blatant 
opposition, and proceeded to Jaipur to make further enquiries 
and to justify his earlier preference. Meanwhile, a posthumous 
son was born on 25 April 1819, to Jagat Singh, who had to 
be recognised and accepted as ruler by the British. But the 
new problem which then arose was that of regency and 
appointment of a new ministry. The queen mother had no 
faith in Nazir and desired Rawal Bhairisal to be the Mukhtar 
and Rani Rathorji as regent. Ochterlony was greatly chagrined 
at the expulsion of Na^jr and tried his best to impose him on 
the Rani and the chiefs, but ultimately he had to yield as the 
Governor General was not prepared to interfere in the choice of 
personnel of administration, though intervention might be 
legitimate for the preservation of British rights and the interest 

• of the infant ruler. The Resident was authorised to offer 
advice and assistance merely. 

The matter did not end there. Ochterlony was piqued by his 
humiliation and grew hostile to the Rani and her government. 
He exaggerated the drawbacks of administration and suggested 
4he appointment of a political agent with authority to interfere 
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in internal affairs. Ultimately, a British ofiQcer, Captain 
Stewart was appointed as agent to the Governor-General, and 
on his report Lord Hastings authorised, in 1821, interference 
in internal government, which, however, was to be limited “to 
the improvement of revenue by the adoption of a fair and 
judicious settlement.** But that did not prevent Ochterlony from 
creating a rift between the Rani and Rawal Bhairisal or creating 
a pro-British party at the court. Things continued to drift in 
this manner for sometime. The British could not relinquish 
control over revenue administration in view of the treaty 
stipulation granting them a percentage of annual collections. 
The political agent accordingly endeavoured to exert considerable 
influence in the formation and composition of ministries. In 
1823, he succeeded in compelling the Rani to expel Jhota Ram, 
her favourite, from the government and exercise strong hold on 
the administration. In 1826, he was keen to wrest regency 
from the hands of the Rani and convened an assembly of the 
Thakurs to decide about the future form of government. But 
-Charles Matcalfe, the new Resident, was opposed to increasing 
interference in the state affairs, and allowed the Rani to continue 
to exercise her rights as Regent. Yet the state of Jaipur did 
not escape the controlling hand of the paramount power, 
though the rigour of intervention .was greatly relaxed, even at 
the expense of good government and prosperity of the subjects. 

Lord Amherst was likewise led to interpose paramount 
authority to regulate succession and supervise internal 
administration of the state of Bharatpur. In February 1825, 
its ruler Baldev Singh died leaving behind only an illegitimate 
aon, Balwant Singh. This prince had been accorded recognition 
by Ochterlony in the life time of the late ruler, even without 
obtaining the pior sanction of the Governor General. Therefore, 
on the death of Baldev Singh, Balwant Singh succeeded to the 
throne and his maternal uncle Rao Ram Ratan acted as his 
guardian owing to the ruler's minority. This succession was 
contested by Durjan Sal, the nephew of the late ruler. He 
captured the fort of Bharatpur as also the person of the minor 
ruler. This violent action of the pretender was severely 
resented by Ochterlony who issued a proclamation threatening 
military action against the usurper and mobilised troops to 
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effect this putpose. But the Governor General did not 
countenance this extreme step and was not sure of the wisdom 
and legality of interference to determine succession. This- 
reversal of his policy led to resignation by Ochterlony and the 
appointment of Metcalfe as Resident, who was a firm adherent 
of the principle of non-interference. But he appreciated the- 
impediments in that course, particularly in the states of 
Rajputana which had to be protected not only against external 
enemies but also interna] dangers, which were more pronounced 
at this time. He felt that strict adherence to non-interference 
would naturally lead to the abrogation of the responsibilities of 
paramountcy, thereby allowing forces of dissension and 
turbulence to thrive freely and this would eventually endanger 
not only the protected states but their protectors as well.” 
(Panikkar). The developments in Bharatpur, he held, 
threatened ''recurrence of anarchy and disorder,*’ hence he 
advocated vigorous intervention "to safeguard the interests of 
the lawful succession.” While Ochterlony had emphasised the 
rights of paramountcy, Metcalfe justified interference on the 
ground of the obligation to maintain general peace in the 
country, and on this plea military action was authorised which 
succeeded in the capture of Bharatpur and the defeat and 
expulsion of Durjan Sal and his ultimate imprisonment in 
Allahabad fort. By this means the British Government determined 
succession in Bharatpur, and adopted measures to establish 
regency and exercise control over it. The story of Jaipur waa 
repeated in Bharatpur also. Regency was entrusted to Rani 
Amrit Kunwar with Churaman and Jawabarlal as ministers. 
Ix)ckett became the apolitical agent to supervise administration 
and give it "'countenance and support of the British Government.’ 
But soon the rift appeared. The ministers were unpopular as 
they were supposed to be quislings of the British and the Rani 
refused to work with them. She superseded them and 
administered the state with the aid of her favourite Baijnath. 
Lockett resented it and tried to reimpose the ministers and there 
was a serious deadlock. Ultimately Metcalfe had to intervene 
and with Governor General’s approval established a government 
responsible to the British, but the Rani reacted furiously against 
it. Ultimately a regency council was formed and the 
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administration was left to it, the Resident adhering to non¬ 
interference as far as practicable. 

Thus in two states of Rajputana. the British Government was 
led to interfere to a great extent in their internal administration. 
Apart from determining succession to the throne; the 
paramount power had to meddle in the constitution of the 
ministry, controlling regency even to the exclusion of the Rani 
and appointment of regency council. The revenue administration 
was supervised in Jaipur and internal peace was maintained in 
Bharatpur. But no principle was made of such interference^ 
and generally in the period between the administration of Lord 
Hastings and that of Lord Dalhousie, the prevailing trend was 
to disown the right of interference in internal affairs of the 
state and prepare the ground for their eventual absorption into 
British dominion. Nonetheless, political practice far outstripped 
theory and circumstances compelled the Company’s government 
to exercise a degree of control and even intervene decisively 
in many states to regulate succession, conduct minority 
administration, reform revenue system and impose severe 
restrictions on the exercise of baneful customs tike sati and 
infanticide. But there was neither uniformity in the treatment 
of states nor any set pattern of interference. Rather, it will 
be more correct to hold that responsibility was avoided and 
rising misgovernment in the states was welcomed as affording 
prospects for their annexation. 

In the matter of regulating succession, apart from the two 
instances of Jaipur and Bharatpur, the Governor of India had 
to decide the issue in Kurnool, when the two contestant 
brothers tenaciously sought its good offices, by recognising 
Daood Khan. Similarly, in Bhopal, .they passed over the 
claims of a dissolute father to accept Munir Muhammad Khan 
as Nawab, though the Court of Directors ruled it as 
unauthorised interference. Again in 1843 in Indore, Martand 
Rao's adoption was recognised by the Governor-General and 
a condition was imposed on future successions to the effect 
that ‘ the chiefship should descend to the heirs male of your 
Highness* body lawfully begotten, in due succession from 
generation to generation.” By this time the benefit of regulating 
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succession in protected states had been fully appreciated and 
the exclusive right of determining succession in all subordinate 
states was emphasised. In natural successions, the Government 
of India merely accorded recognition, but the position was 
different in case of adoption or when a distant relation was to 
be the successor. But in Gwalior when in 1828, Daulat Rao 
Sindia was on hts death bed, the right to determine succession 
was definitely repudiated as the Maharaja had full power to do 
so. The position was clarified by Bentinck in 1832 when he 
wrote “I do not possess any authority either to confer or take 
away the ruling powers because the Maharaja Scindia is the 
absolute ruler of his country. The British Government have 
neither seated anyone on the Gaddi nor can they depose.” 
But there was lurking a desire for annexing Gwalior state 
when Jankoji Rao was sounded on the desirability of his 
abdication to escape from the quarrels and intrigues of Baiza 
Bai. 

It was a mere coincidence that there was a crop of succession 
cases in the time of Lord Dalhousie. His policy in this matter 
was realistic and differed in its application according 
to the nature of the state. In the frontier states like Panjab, 
Bahawalpur or Minipur, he stood for non interference, and 
recognised the de-facto ruler willing to ‘^maintain the existing 
relationship with the Government of India.” In Bahawalpur, he 
did not intervene in the dispute and recognised Hajee Khan 
when he defeated Saadat Khan and ascended the throne, 
agreeing to comply with the terms of the treaties made earlier 
with the British. Simj[|arly in Manipur there was contest for 
the gaddi between Debindra Singh and Chandra Kirtee Singh 
and the Government of India waited till the final decision 
of the issue when the latter drove out his rival and was 
granted recognition and even upheld against ail other pretenders, 
in Bikanir and Sikkim, the normal successions were recognised, 
as a matter of course. Similarly in other bigger states, not on 
the frontier, natural successions were not interfered with. But 
In smaller states, even in natural successions, Dalhousie 
“revealed how real was the value of British recognition” 
(Prasad), In Bushahir and Baghat, succession was permitted 
only after formal sanction of the Government of India had b^n 
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feceived. fn the case of Panna and Jhalawar, even white the 
tight of the ruler to succeed was beyond dispute, condition was 
imposed of his forbidding practice of sati before be assumed 
the gaddi. 

In states where natural line of succession had failed and an 
adopted heir was expected to succeed, much greater interference 
was exercised, so much so that Dalhousie resorted to annexation 
in the case of many states. But Dalhousie had not evolved 
that practice. As early as 1834, the Court of Directors had 
“issued instructions that the recognition of adoption was to be 
granted only as a mark of-special favour;’* and had prescribed 
the rule that “no just and honourable accession of territory or 
revenue** should be abandoned. On this principle, on failure 
of heirs, long before Dalhousie developed his Doctrine of Lapse, 
Mandvi (1839), Kolaba (1840), Jalaun (1840 and Surat (1842) had 
lapsed or become escheat to the paramount power. But no regular 
system did prevail at any time and adoptions were accepted in 
many cases, or in some states adoption was not recognised but 
another prince, related to the deceased, was placed on the gaddi. 
For example, Dalhousie accepted the claims of Maharaja 
Jiwan Singh of Idar on Ahmadnagar to the exclu^ion of the 
adoption of Prithwi Singh, or in Karauli Madan Pal was 
accepted in preference to Bhardt Pal, the adopted son of the 
late ruler. But these instances mark an exception from the 
general practice adopted by Dalhousie to annex the state and 
not accept adoption as implying political right of ruling the 
'State. The principle followed by him was set down in the 
words that *T hold that on all occasions where heirs natural 
shall fail, the territory should be made to lapse and adoption 
shall not be permitted excepting in those cases in which some 
strong political reason may render it expedient to depart from 
this general rule.*’ This dictum was later modified by him 
when in the matter of Karauli, he wrote *T did not advise that 
adoption should universally be refused the sanction of the 
Government, but 1 was of opinion that it should not be admitted 
in states which recognise formally (he supremacy of the British 
Government in India unless strong political reasons recommend 
the exception in any particular case or cases.** And arbi¬ 
trarily he classified the Indian states into three categories. 
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'independent allies/ ‘dependent* and ‘subordinate* principalitiesf? 
and it was only to the last that his Doctrine of Lapse was to bet- 
applicable. Under this rule the states of Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur, - 
Jaipur in Bundelkhand, Baghat in the Panjab and and Udaipur 
and Sambalpur in Orissa were annexed by not accepting 
adoption. Karauli was also recommended for lapse by him 
but the Court of Directors turned down the proposal. However, 
he allowed Orcha to continue after adoption because he 
treated the state as “not tributary nor subordinate, and not 
having the British Government as its paramount in the 
technical sense, and the Government has no more right to interfere 
with it than it has to meddle with the succession of France.” 
It is not necessary to enter into the details of the situation in 
these states or to discuss the legal aspects of the Doctrine of 
Lapse, Suffice to say that in most cases imperial interests or 
economic considerations were paramount in determining the 
decision of the Governor General. All these annexations 
definitely exhibited the far-reaching implications of paramountcy. 

Reference has been made earlier to the establishment of regency 
administrations in Jaipur and Bharatpur, during the minority 
of the rulers and the extent of interference exercised by the 
paramount power during such minority governments. Later, 
Ellenborough had to intervene in Gwalior to protect the interests 
of the minor prince. By the time that Lord Dalhousie effectively 
asserted the rights of paramountcy, minority administrations 
had been functioning in several states under the supervision of 
the Resident, prominent among these being Lahore, Gwalior, 
Indore and Jaipur. The right of appointing and controlling 
regency during the minority of a subordinate ruler followed as 
a corollary to the right of regulating succession. “This 
prerogative,” according to Prasad, “was a necessary concomitant 
of paramountcy. For the position of the Supreme Government 
as a suprastatal organism gave it the inalienable guardianship 
of the interests of the prince as well as of the abiding welfare 
of the people.” On this ground effective control was exercised 
by the Residents on minority administrations all over the 
country. Regent's position was upheld invariably, even against 
the dowager queens, like Baiza Bai of Gwalior or Jindan Kaur 
pf Lahore, In Gwalior, the Resident secured the exile of 
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Tantia Pakria and the removal of Maharaoi Tara Bai and her 
brother in 1849 because of their intrigues. In 1851, even the 
^oung Maharaja rvas admonished for his high-handedness 
against Mama Sahib, the Regent. Similarly in Orcha and 
Banswara the British Government intervened to remove 
undesirable interference from hostile quarters. 

The Supreme Government also controlled the education and 
upbringing of the minor ruler, regular reports being sent by the 
local British officers on the progress made to the Governor 
General. The paramount power had an important say in the 
mirriage of the prince. The Government of India did not accept 
the conditions proposed by the Gaekwad on the marriage of 
Sindia with the Baroda princess. The Regent of Bhopal was 
informed that she could not choose an Afghanistan prince for 
the hand of Princess Shahjehan in 1855. Similar was the 
■case with Holkar in 1849. But the worst was the exploitation 
of opportunity, provided by regency administration, to subserve 
the economic and commercial interests of the British Governmear. 
Roa5s were constructed and funds provided for the building of 
trunk communications in Indore and Bhopal. Cultivation of 
fine cotton was encouraged in Gwalior. Moreover, schools 
were opened, reforms in administration effected and debts 
•cleared. Thus, minority administrations were used for the 
■exercise of a high degree of control an i interference in the 
affairs of the state, irrespective of treaty provisions. 

It was, however, in the real of general administration that 
intervention of the paramount power was frequently called lor 
and exercised. The occasion for it was provided by a chronic 
condition of misgovernment characterised by deep-seated 
corruption of state officials, rack-renting of peasantry, seiious 
decline in public peace, arbitrariness in judici il procedure, serious 
•deterioration in revenue and contumacious behaviour of 
feudatory chiefs and landlords. To a large extent this state of 
affairs was a consequence of subsidiary system which had 
promoted indolence of the rulers and their indifference to 
administration. Cornwallis had diagnosed the disease rather 
■early, when he wrote in 1805, “I am sorry to find that the 
states which are most intimately connected with us are reduced 
to the most forlorn condition; that these states possess no funds 
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or iroops on which they can depend; that anarchy and 
disaffection prevail universally throughout thir dominions/* 
The position grew worse in later years and there was a ‘‘complete 
breakdown of state administration/’ Nothing better could be 
expected when the protection afforded by Company’s armed 
might had deprived the subjects of their only weapon, that of 
revolt, to compel the prince to rule well. Minute interference by 
the Residents in the internal government of the subsidiary states 
aggravated the situation, and afforded greater scope for the 
nagging control exercised by the Residents, so that in actual 
practice almost the entire field of administration succumbed to> 
the numbing impact of British paramountcy. 

Nonetheless, in theory Governor-General after Governor- 
General averred his faith in a policy of non intervention. Lord 
Wellesley had guaranteed the states against interference in 
internal administration, and Lord Hastings had very adroitly 
combined the obligation of subordinate cooperation of the state 
with the declaration of the prince as the absolute ruler of his 
state wherein British jurisdiction would not apply. It was not 
only the treaties which expressed the sentiment of non¬ 
interference, but in actual practice Hastings refused to intervene 
in Hyderabad to remedy raisgovernment there, unless it should 
affect general tranquillity. He wrote. “It is admitted that if 
convulsions rage so violently in one state as clearly to threaten 
the excitation of ferment in a bordering one, the latter may be 
justified in reducing to order the nation by which its tranquillity 
was menaced,” The states were treated as independent 
territories and the Law *of Nations or international law alone 
was considered to be applicable to them. This attitude seems 
to have dominated the vision of succeeding Governors-General. 
Lord William Bentinck withdrew all interference in Hyderabad 
and told the ruler that except for the observance of his “Kowls 
(promises),” “in every respect your authority will bea bsolute 
whether in the selection or removal of Ministers or other servants 
of the state or in the administration of justice, or in revenue 
affairs, or in any other branch of the Government of your 
country, there shall be no interference.” Of course, in Awadh 
the position was different, but even there Bentinck permitted the 
king’s government to continue in spite of the Director's orders to 
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assume control of the state, and the ruler was importuned to 
introduce reforms effectively. Successive Govemors-Oeneral 
followed the policy of non*interference, presumably impelled by 
the prospect of eventual annexation of states, and occasional 
statements were made by them alleging the independent 
character of the Indian states. The last of such pious declarations- 
is that by Lord Dalhousie who denied the right of the Biitish 
Government to intervene in Hyderabad ‘'to set affairs right**^ 
there as recommended by the Resident Fraser. 

Referring to the reported misgovernment in Nizam’s dominions 
and the plea “that it has become the moral duty of the British 
Government or, as the Paramount Power in India, to assume to 
itself the Government of His Highness’s dominions, in order to 

correct the evils of his rule.’* Dalhousie wrote, “1 desire to 

repudiate all adhesion to a doctrine which leads, in my 
humble judgment, to a system of unwarranted and officious 
meddling . the doctrine is, in my view, not the less unsound. 
The acknowledged supremacy of the British power in India 
gives to it the right, and imposes upon it the duty, of maintaining 
by its influence, and (if need be) compelling by its strength, the 
continuance of general peace. It entitles it to interfere in the 
administration of Native Princes if their administration tends 
unquestionably to the injury of the subjects of the allies of the 
British Government. But 1 recognise no mission confided to the 
British Government which imposes on it the obligation, orcau 
confer upon it the right of deciding authoritatively on the 
existence of native independent sovereignties, and of arbitrarily 
setting them aside, whenever their administration may not 
aaord with its own views, and although their acts in no way 
affect the interests or security of itself or its allies. Still less can 1 
recognise any such property in the acknowledge supremacy of the 
ritish Government in India as can justify its rulers in 
isregarding the positive obligation of international contracts, in 
order to obtrude on Native Princes and their people a system of 

su versive interference which is unwelcome alike to people and 
princes.” ^ 

But the picture as revealed by actual operation of paramount 
^ oiity, exercised by the Residents in the internal affairs of 
c s ates, IS very much in variance with the theory adumbrated 
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by the Governors General. No state escaped from control, 
comprehensive in character and absorbing every aspect of 
administration. Even independent allies felt the impact of its 
deadening effects. The British Government did not meddle 
normally in the relations of the ruler with the members of his 
family; the case of guarantee in respect of the scions of the 
Awadh royal family was of a dilferent nature. But when it 
came to the prince’s dealings with his feudatorites, the thakurs 
and jagirdars, the paramount power was called upon to intrude 
its authority and meddle in the internal concerns of the state. 
Reference has been made earlier to the dispute between the ruler 
and his thakurs in Jaipur, or in Baroda. The tribute of Gekwa.1 s 
feudal chiefs was settled by British Resident, so also after 
!8I8, guarantees were extended to Sindia’s feudatories. In 1824 
Jaipur Maharaja had to return the jagirs of his thakurs; and the 
British intervened between the Bhoomias and the Maharana of 
Udaipur. There was interference in settling the dispute 
between the ruler of Kutch and the Jareja chiefs, and the treaty 
of 18 19 . which recognised Dessuiji as ruler, granted protection 
to his house and enabled the Company to correct “abuses 
which may operate oppressively on the inhabitants." 
guaranteed “by separate deeds the Jareja chiefs of the Bhayad, 
and gene»‘ally all Rajput chiefs in Kutch and Wagur, in full 
enjoyment of their pos«;cssion." Later, Dalhousie remonstrated 
with the ruler of Jodhpur and asked him to restore the attached 
villages to the rightful owners and remove officers who had 
abused their authority. Similarly there was arbitration in the 
dispute between Maharana and his chiefs of Saloomba and 
Deogarh in the state ^f Udaipur. In Hyderabad also the 
Governor-General had to intervene in the case of Elichpur. 
But in Awadh, Dalhousie was averse to the use of British force 
to bring the rebellious landlords into submission. The general 
principal observed was to interfere in disputes which culminate 
in danger to general peace if not settled by arbitration. Prasad 
is, however, of the vi.*w that Dalhousie practised “rigid non¬ 
interference in grossly misgoverned sta^^es like Oudh and 
Hyderabad while they ripened for annexation,” for there was 
no threat of breach of peace outside. 

Another direction of interference was in the matter of 
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selection and appointment of the Diwan in a state. In states 
like Awadh, Hyderabad, Travancore and even Baroda the 
British had determined the choice of the ruler and supported 
the Diwan even in opposition to the will of the Prince. But 
after the retirement of Lord Hastings no uniform policy was 
followed and two mutually conflicting trends had emerged in 
respect of the appointment of Diwan. One was to continue 
the old practice with a view to better administration. But the 
other tendency was to leave the selection of the Diwan to the 
ruler and hold him responsible for misrule. This latter 
alternative was the result of the fast growing desire for 
annexation of the states on the ground of misgovernment. Yet in 
states like Cochin, Awadh or Hyderabad the old practice 
continued to dominate government policy. In Cochin the Raja 
was not allowed to remove the Diwan despite his accusations of 
“corruption and coniiraacy'’ against the servant. In Awadh 
Hakim Ali Mehdi was the choice of the British and he received 
warm support from the Resident in his drive for reform; but 
his zeal for improvement created numerous enemies in high 
•quarters, and in spite of the Resident’s backing, the minister 
was deprived of his office. His successor Roshanuddaulah 
proved a failure and had little support from the Resident. In 
the last few years of Awadh's independent existence, generally 
the Diwan was the choice'of the ruler and the consequent 
maladministration led to the annexation of the state. But it was 
Hyderabad which provided examples of the application of both 
the contradictory principles of interference and non-interference. 
In 1847 Sirajul-mulk’s appointment was made on the 
recommendation of the Resident, and the Nizam's choice was 
rejected. The ruler, however, obstructed the Diwan in his 
mission of reform and sought Dalhousie’s permission to dismiss 
him. The Court of Directors had desired that the minister 
should be supported and the Nizam checked in his obstruction. 
But the Governor-General felt otherwise and held that no 
benefit will accrue in forcing a minister upon the sovereign. He 
decided to leave the Nizam free to choose his Diwan and face the 
consequences of if in the form of deterioration in the tone of 
administration. His theory of treating the princes as independent 
was responsible for this course. The result was the supplanting 
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of Straj’ul-mulk and appointing of Amjudul-Omrah which met 
with British disapproval. There was a succession of Diwans in 
the course of two years, the Resident expressing his dissatisfaction 
by refusing to officially communicate with some of them. 
Dalhousie approved the conduct of the Resident but did not 
interfere in the choice of the Nizam, thus exhibiting the 
disparity between theory and practice. In Hyderabad the 
policy of non-interference had broken down. It is, however, 
evident that, before 1857, generally the paramount power 
exercised control in the matter of appointment and retention of 
Diwans through whom the greatest measure of interference was 
exercised in the states. 

No regular system had developed of influencing, determining, 
or dictating the nature of general administration of the states, 
particularly revenue administration. In some of the Rajputana 
states, the Company exacted tribute in proportion to the 
revenues; and in such cases strict control was exerised on the 
mode of settlement and the machinery of collection. In Awadh 
and some other states the machinery of collection was reorganised 
under British initiative; but before 1857 such interference was not. 
common. However, from the time of Bentinck, the Paramount 
power, interposed its authority to compel the princes to abolish 
the practices of sati and infanticide, and thus fulfil their 
obligations under subordinate cooperation. Yet there was no¬ 
uniformity in the treatment of states and the practice continued 
to lurk in some of the stales, specially the Rajput states. In 
states where cases of sati were reported, the Resident not only 
made a protest but*demanded punishment of the perpetrators 
of the crime. In Jaipur, Gwalior, Awadh and Hyderabad the 
Residents had considerable success in asserting paramount will. 
In Jhalawar and Panna, on the immolation of the Ranis, the 
rulers were punished with stoppage of correspondence in the 
first, and withholding of recognition, till one, expressed regret 
and the other issued prohibitory orders. Dalhousie also tried- 
to put a stop to inhuman rites like the self-immolation of 
Charans, slavery and other such practices in the states. 

Another direction of the exercise of paramountcy was. 
limitation of the the military forces of the states and purgingthem. 
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of foreign mercenaries or other undesirable elements. Even before' 
1818, restraints had been imposed on the strength of the army of 
the ruler of Awadh. After the enforcement of the obligations of 
subordinate cooperation and complete assumption of the right 
of defence of the Indian state territories, princes were required 
to maintain only such troops as might be necessary for revenue 
collections and the dignity of the ruler. Every care was taken 
to limit the numbers and watch their conduct. The result was- 
that, except in a few states like Gwalior, the rest of them 
entertained only meagre forces whose discipline and training, 
were primitive and equipment archaic. There was restriction on 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition or on their import. 
The treaty with Kutch denied the right of the ruler to purchase 
arms from outside. Their forts were also not fully or properly 
garrisoned for the paramount power did not welcome it. The case 
of Gwalior clearly reveals the attitude of the British Government. 
Treaties accepted by Sindia had omitted any clauses- 
regulating the strength of his army, with the result that Gwalior 
army was considerably increased by the ruler so much so that 
its strength and equipment were considered to be a danger to 
the security of British rule in India, particularly at a time when^ 
the Afghan disaster had lowered the prestige of British arms and 
disaffection was growing in the country. Ellenborough took stern 
measures to wean away this mounting danger by compelling 
Sindia, at the risk of encountering the whole British military 
might, to disband a greater part of his army and even relinquish 
the impregnable fort of Gwalior. Similarly in the time of 
Dalhousie, the Nizam had to consent to the disbandment of 
Arab and Ruhela mercenaries, as had been done in the case 
of Baroda much earlier. Thus did pairaraountcy assert itself to 
deprive the state of the possession of independent forces. Their 
security against external threat was guaranteed by the British* 
and internally they were made safe by the presence of subsidiary 
troops and contingent troops in certain states under British 
officers and controlled by the Residents. 

One major consequence of British impact on the states was 
the utter irresponsibility and incompetence of the rulers leading 
to a chronic condition of msirule and growing misery of the- 
people. in the prevailing tendency of non-interference, which^ 
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-priaciple was professed by the British, the authorities repudiated 
responsibility for mending the state of affairs and waited for 
■opportunities to absorb the Indian states within their dominion. 
Administrative expediency, territorial compactness, communica¬ 
tion facilities and economic advantages were the motives which 
prompted a policy of annexations, and misgovernment of the states 
provided the ready handle for this course. The Court of Directors 
had directed their servants here not to miss any opportunity 
of absorbing territory, and this directive seems to have determined 
the path of Calcutta Government and its agents in the Indian 
states, though exigencies of the moment and peculiar situations 
might have deterred them from following uniformly and 
consistently the process of annexation in every state, Yet the 
•desire was there and developments were keenly watched to 
exploit the openings whenever they presented themselves. One 
of the earliest instances of assuming the government of a state 
was that of Mysore. In that state administration of the Raja 
had attained a low ebb of elficiency and there was no attempt 
at reform. The treaty of 1798 had invested the Company's 
•government with the right to assume control of administration 
in case of gross misrule. Lord William Bentinck utilised that 
clause to take over the government of Mysore and administer 
it through British officers, though such an arrangement was to 
be only temporary, lasting over half a century. Mysore was 
saved from outright annexation because of this provision. But 
•Coorg was not so fortunate. To the reported maladministration, 
which the ruler failed to rectify, was added the charge of 
disloyalty when he imprisoned the British emissary. Virarajendra 
Wadiar who succeeded to the gaddi in 1820, is reported to have 
outdid his predecessors in acts of cruelty and oppression on his 
nearest relations, whom he put to death with his own hands. 
The fate of his subjects was no better. When British protection 
was invoked by the aggrieved, a mission was sent to remonstrate 
with him, but failed to have any impact. An Indian servant of 
the Company was then despatched to open negotiations, but 
the Raja confined him to prison. Thereupon the British 
Government charged the ruler with a “a gross outrage upon the 
established rule of ail civilised nations, by whom the persons of 
.accredited agents are invariably held sacred.** The chief paid 
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DO heed to these finer sentiments, and then war was declared,, 
the Raja defeated, deposed and pensioned, and the state was 
permanently annexed to British dominion. True to the principles- 
of non-intervention and treating the Indian states as independent 
territories, recourse was had to the means of war to correct 
abuse of authority. 

Affirming adherence to the principle of non interference 
and “considering the states as independent and foreign, Lord 
William Bentinck saw no moral or legal objection to a policy 
of frank annexation, if a state repudiated its treaty obligations 
or other legitimate occasions arose." But he acted with 
restraint in the case of Holkar or Sindia. Gwalior he treated 
as independent'state, “not under British protection,” with whom 
the relationsl’were “merely those of amity and friendship," and 
refused to intervene there in the dispute between the Maharaja 
and Baiza (Bai, which was causing extreme dislocation of 
government. Injndore, Bentinck refused to take action evert' 
when the “discontented subjects of Holkar rose in rebellion” 
and the ruler was chased into his palace. But in Awadh, while 
the state was [not annexed, he did not hesitate to threaten the 
ruler with actual taking over of the state. Since the death of 
Saadat Ali Khan, the^administration of the state had been 
rapidly declining, and though for a ‘time Ali Mehdi Khan as 
minister retarded its downward trend, “mismanagement in 
financial and other concerns" had not abated. Yet it must be 
said that despite chaotic administration at the top, chronic 
rebellion of the local chiefs and severe exactions by revenue 
farmers, the peasantry in Awadh was in a better state than the 
neighbouring districts under British rule. However, the Governor 
General was seriously concerned with the situation in Awadh 
and, under the treaty of 1801, intervened to press the ruler to 
institute reforms. Bentinck visited Lucknow in January 1831 
and warned the king of the consequences of his persistent neglect 
of government. Reverting to the deteriorating state of revenue 
administration and decline in other branches, “the Governor 
General said he considered it his duty to impress forcibly upon 
the king’s mind that the British Government could not with any 
regard to the engagements contained in the Treaty of 1801, to 
justice or policy, or to its own reputation, longer allow a system 
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of administration, a state of things which might eminently affect 
4he national interests/’ Bentinck desired the king to reduce 
this army and bring it to the level fixed in 1801. He exhorted 
the king to introduce effective reform and hoped that Mehdi Ali 
Khan would be able to do so; but the ruler must ‘^understand 
that the entire responsibility of the acts of the Oude Government 
miust rest with His Majesty himself.” And finally the Governor- 
General told the king that “he deemed it his duty frankly to 
-communicate to His Majesty his intention of offering to the 
Home Authorities (in England) his advice that if disregarding 
•the present representation. His Majesty should still neglect to 
apply a remedy to the existing disorder and misrule, it would 
4ben become the bounden duty of the British Government to 
assume the direct management of the Oude dominions.” 

This admonition in 1831 had some impact on the character 
•of administration which showed an upward grade under the 
minister Mehdi Ali, who enjoyed the support and confidence of 
the Resident. But not long after the minister incurred the 
•displeasure of the king and, in spite of Resident’s intercession, 
was dismissed. Under Roshan-ud-daulah, the i.ew minister, the 
TOt set in again and disobedience of zamindars, anarchy, 
extravagance, financial disorganisation, indebtedness and absence 
-of peace were once more ranipant. This Situation provoked the 
-Governor-General to inflict another warning to the king in 
1833. Meanwhile, the Court of Directors had invested the 
‘Government of India “with powers to assume entire possession 
of the Oude Dominions, should no amelioration have taken 
place.” Bentinck wrote to the king of Awadh on 5 February 
1835, reminding him» of the earlier warnings and his letter of 
25 August 1832, in which he was told of the fate which might 
“befall you if the abuses of your government were not 
discontinued, that the Directors’ mandate authorising the 
-Governor-General to take Awadh under direct management had 
been received.” “Absence of justice,” “gross oppressions practised 
in the collection of the Revenues and the extreme insecurity of 
our adjoining territories in consequence of the disorders which 
prevail in Oude and which are owing to its misgovernment” 
were cited as causes for Directors’ decision. However, Bentinck 
•decided to defer the extreme step for the time being in the 
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expectation of reforms and told the king “that this warning will 
be last.** Lord William Bentinck refrained from annexing the 
state, perhaps owing to political expediency, but the warnings 
and threats were incompatible with his professions of non¬ 
interference in state affairs. 

Only two years after this last warning, a new treaty was 
made with Awadh by which the Government of India was 
invested with the right to assume the administration of part or 
whole of the state for a time to improve it. But this treaty was 
not approved by the Directors, however, the abrogation of the 
treaty was not communicated to the ruler, who still beguiled 
himself with the notion that extreme penalty of his 
misgovernment would be temporary assumption of management 
by the British. There was a succession of incompetent rulers 
and increasing meddling by the Resident, so that the state 
reached the verge of anarchy. Wajid Ali Shah, gifted with 
literary talent and desirous of exerting as a ruler, soon relapsed 
into a condition of indolence, pursuing luxurious living and 
growing utterly indifferent to government. No spirited, able 
ruler could reconcile himself to irresponsibility and humiliating 
subordination which were inherent in the system of subsidiary 
alliance. The Resident sent exaggerated reports of anarchical 
conditions and maladministration. Sleeman's report was a 
tissue of falsehood and hyperbole, but it decided the course 
of British policy. Sleeman had recommended a plan of reform 
to be implemented by a board of three noblemen to which ali 
powers were to be delegated by the king. But Lord Dalhousie 
did not accept it and had decided to annex the state largely 
because of the advantages which would accrue to the British by 
that step. In 1854 he asked Colonel Outram to submit a 
comprehensive report on the state, and this report, according to 
Prasad, **read more like a charge sheet than a balanced 
appraisal of a complicated situation, and was not entirely free 
from exaggeration.” But the report provided a handle to beat 
Wajid Ali. Dalhousie recommended that the king should be 
“forced to vest the entire and perpetual administration of the 
state in the Company,” and be content with a pension and 
royal dignity. The Governor-General based these demands on 
the treaty of 1801; but it was clear to other members of the 
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Executive Couacit that it was an act ofparamountcy which 
alone justified such extreme step. The Directors approved the 
policy and the king was faced with the demand for his 
abnegation which he declined, but appealed to his people not 
to resist the British force which had entered the capital, fhe 
king was removed to Calcutta and his kfngdom was annexed 
to British dominion on the ground of his misrule. Annexation 
was^ the remedy for misgovernment and Rajgarh near Bhopal 
was the second state which met the same fate at that time.^ 
Paramountcy had adopted this method to eradicate 
maladministration for no other course was consistent with the 
rigid adherence to the principle of non-intervention, and it 
suited the purpose and interest of the British Government most 
admirably. 

By the treaties contracted with the Indian states and general 
attributes of paramountcy, the British Government had assumed 
to itself the right of extending military protection to them, either 
against external or internal danger, and determining their 
external relations. The East India Company was the supreme 
military power and by virtue of its dominions embracing the 
entire country all threat to the external security had disappeared. 
Even internal revolts had no prospect of success for they could 
be easily suppressed by the use of subsidiary forces and 
contingent troops. The British Government was quite vigilant 
in the maintenance of general peace and did not hesitate to 
interfere promptly and effectively if any symptoms of internal 
conflict or maladministration involving revolt were visible. The 
princes were consciojjs of the position and realised the import 
of the British obligation to defend them. As a corollary to 
protection followed the right to determine and completely 
restrict the power of an Indian ruler to manage his foreign 
relations. Arbitration in inter-state disputes was provided for in 
the treaties made by Wellesley, but Hastings made it a condition 
of alliances with the states. All disputes had to be submitted to 
the paramount power and its decision was binding on the parties. 
No state was permitted to take the law in its hands and settle 
its disputes with the neighbour, for all dealings or concerns 
between one state and another were completely barred. Isolation 
was the order of the day, and this was pushed to the extreme 
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so that the Company's intervention ^as inevitably brought into 
even in ordinary “diplomatic transactions such as the extradition 
of criminals’* or social contacts like marriage negotiations. The 
Indian princes had been absolutely prohibited from maintaining 
any relations with foreign powers outside India or entertaining 
foreign mercenaries in their service. There might have been 
cases of clandestine contacts between Ranjit Singh and rulers 
of Rajputana or Sindia, or intrigues by Burmese or Nepalese 
rulers with Indian princes. But any open exhibition of such 
tendencies was bound to evoke the severest displeasure of the 
British Government and punishment of the prince. 

Examples of effective control ensuring isolation of states and 
their complete subordination in the matter of external relations 
are numerous. Only in the time of Dalhousie a number of 
cases demonstrating the full enforcement of rights of 
paramountcy. Maharana of Mewar was not only rebuffed for 
his unauthorised intercession on behalf of the adopted son for 
the gaddi of Satara, but even his “Teeka” was not forwarded 
to the boy-prince; so also passports were issued to the agents 
of the princes proceeding to another state for marriage 
negotiations. British officers accompanied the barat parties. 
Maharaja of Rewa was asked to obtain permission for visiting 
Mirzapur. Travancore prince was with difficulty permitted to 
employ Dr. Patterson as his physician. The Nizam had to get 
permission for accepting presents sent by the Iman of Muscat. 

By the time of Dalhousie, no Indian state could maintain 
its vakil with thj; Governor-General for the Resident became the 
sole intermediary and channel of communication between the 
paramount power and the subordinate ally. No prince could 
have any direct contact with the Queen of England; Rao of 
Bundi was refused to send presents to her and Maharaja of 
Jodhpur and Rani Jindan Kaur of Lahore were not permitted 
to plead their cases before the authorities in London. The 
paramount power had also assumed the right to reward or 
punish the princes. For example, ruler of Jodhpur was awarded 
for his help in Sikh War, and Raja of Nagpur was complimented 
for improvement of finances in his state, as also the Regent of 
Bhopal for her excellent administration. Dalhousie ordered 




trial of Rani Ishwaramat of Sholapnr for insurrectionary 
activities and violence against a dak runner. Rani Jindan Kaur 
was imprisoned even without trial, and Raja of Sambalpur was 
fined for not carrying out the order of the Resident. A large 
number of border disputes were settled by Dathousie in 
Rajputana. When the subject of one state perpetrated “violent 
and criminal activities*' on the subjects of another, the 
Paramount Power intervened, even to the extent of threatening 
use of force, to settle the dispute. Cases of Alwar and Bharatpur 
dispute in 1B49 and Jaipur and Jodhpur were important. In 
the matter of extradition of criminals, one state could ask for 
it from another only through the intermediacy of the Residents. 
By the time of Dalhousie, convention had also developed that 
no criminal could be extradited' from the British territories to 
answer for crimes committed in the state. 

Thus, before 1857 paramount power had exercised a large 
degree of control over the states irrespective of terms of treaties 
and mainly on grounds of paramountcy whose scope had 
widened to include every aspect of administration. Yet in the 
period, from time to time, the principle of non-interference was 
continually asserted and used as a pretence for extension of 
British dominion by annexing defaulting states. Mis government, 
disloyalty or financial incompetence to meet liabilities of subsidy, 
tribute or debt provided occasions for annexations of territory. 
But in actual practice, all states had to suffer imposition of 
paramount will which had no limits of its application. 




ATTAINING THE NATURAL FRONTIERS 

NORTH-EAST 


We have discussed earlier how in the eighteenth century the 
British Bast India Company had acquired possession of the 
maritime provinces of Bengal and Carnatic, to which were 
added the Ceded and Conquered Provinces and portions of the 
state of Mysore at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Lord Wellesley’s subsidiary alliance system brought a number 
of Indian states within the Company’s political control making 
them subordinate and dependent on it. The Peshwa’s dominions 
were not long after annexed to British territories, thus extending 
the Company’s possessions in the north-west to the Satlaj, while 
they touched the borders of Nepal in the north and Assam and 
Burma in the east. The only regions which escaped British 
domination were Assam hi the east, Nepal in the north and 
Panjab and Sind in the west, all independent of British sway. 
The problem which sought solution-in the succeeding period 
was whether ‘the process of expansion would stop at the existing 
frontiers or the steam-roller of Imperialism which had been set 
in motion crush under its weight these autonomous states and 
make the frontiers of British dominion correspond with the 
natural frontiers of India,” the Himalayas and its off shoots in 
the east and north-west. ‘There were various preponderant 
interests which dictated further advance. Imperialism by its 
nature is dynamic and like the forest fire devours all that comes 
int/v nnntari With it till it roachcs the limit or meets another 
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imperial power. No Indian state or the states on the bordw 
could feel secure against such aggression and it was only a 
matter of time when all of them might be absorbed into the 
growing British empire.* Economic and strategic compulsions 
directed British policy and led them to wrest extensive territories 
from Nepal, annex Assam and absorb Panjab and Sind, thus 
attaining the natural frontiers. 

Nepal 

The first to face the might of the British Empire was the 
hill kingdom of Nepal, then ruled by the Gorkha rulers, who 
had expelled the earlier ruling dynasty of the Mallas and 
established their sway over the entire country of Nepal in 1769. 
This achievement was the work of Prithvi Narayan Shah, the 
ruler of Gorkha, where this dynasty had found roots. Prithvi 
Narayan Shah was renowned for bravery and possessed high 
organising ability. He built up a strong army of hardy 
mountaineers, disregarding restrictions of caste, and prepared a 
powerful machine of war, excelling in numbers and efficiency 
the armies of his rivals, the Malla chiefs of Kathmandu, Patan 
and Bhatgaon. By war or persuasion he acquired possession 
of the three principalities of the Newar rulers, and joined them 
to his own state of Gorkha, and thus became the sole ruler of 
the valley of Nepal and its surrounding highlands. The process 
of conquest did not stop there. In 1772, the Tanbu state to 
the east of the Dudh Kosi was incorporated, bringing Nepal 
territories to the borders of Sikkim. Two years later the mighty 
founder of the kingdqpi died, followed three years after by his 
eldest son. In 1778, the kingdom of Nepal had an infant Ram 
Bahadur Shah as the ruler with his uncle Bahadur Shah acting 
as Regent. It was under his rule that the Gorkha army was 
launched on a fresh career of conquests in the west and in the 
east. The first victims were the Chaubisi and Baisi Rajas, 
whose confederacy was absorbed in the kingdom of Nepal. 
These successes were followed by the conquest of the kingdom 
of Kumaon in 1790. Almora chief being defeated easily. 
Garhwal was the next target, but the Gorkha army met with 
strong resistance at Langur Garh which halted their further 
advance westwards, and the Chinese invasion fighting fpr the 
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Tibetans compelled them to relinquish the siege and return in 
all haste to Kathmandu. 'However, the ruler of Garhwal, 
Pradyuman Shah agreed to pay tribute and for nearly twelve 
years “some semblance of amity between Garhwal and Nepal” 
was in evidence. Meanwhile, the Tibetan threat had passed 
away, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Gorkhas again set into motion the engine of expansion. In 1803, 
they made a big push against Garhwal which was brought under 
their rule in 1804. The next step was to render aid to the ruler 
of Bilaspur when Sansar Chand of Nalagarh had threatened 
the very existence of that state. Gorkha Commander Amar Singh 
Thapa defeated the Nalagarh army and established Gorkha 
rule upto the Satlaj. His ambition of the conquest of Kangra 
and expansion westward of the Satlaj was frustrated by the 
stout resistance at Kangra and its ultimate occupation by the 
Sikh army of Ranjit Singh. Thus did Nepal kingdom extend 
from Sikkim in the east to the Satlaj in the west and faced the 
possessions of the British and their dependent ally the Nawabof 
Awadh southwards, providing occasions for border conflicts and 
rivalry for sovereignty over the Tarai lands. 

The Gorkha kingdom was flushed with pride of victory and 
had therefore evinced symptoms of aggression. Its west-ward 
advance was halted by the existence of the powerful Sikh 
kingdom of Ranjit Singh and southward the British blocked its 
expansion. To the north was the state of Tibet, weak militarily 
yet possessed of rich commercial potentials. Therefore the 
Nepalese Government had its eye on Sikkim in the east and was 
keen to exploit the economic resources of the territory of the 
Lamas. Agreements for trade had been there but soon conflict 
arose on the ground of differences in the standard of currency, 
and the Gorkhas staged invasion of Tibet. The Lamas sought 
the help of the Chinese Emperor, whose nominal suzerainty 
was acknowledged; and in 1792 the Chinese army repulsed the 
Nepalese, drove them back and even launched invasion of Nepal, 
reaching a point only two day's distance from the capital. The 
Gorkhas realised the gravity of the situation, and on the basis 
of return of all their gains in Tibet and the promise to despatch 
a quinquennial mission to Peking purchased peace. This war 
exhibited the aggressive nature of the Gorkha state and the 
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ooDsciousness of its rulers of their military superiority. However,, 
the set-back damped their enthusiasm for fresh conquests for 
more than a decade. The war also exposed the covetousness 
of the British officers who had ultilised the occasion *‘to exact 
for the East India Company some toll of profit from the 
Nepalese debacle.” Colonel Kirkpatrik was sent to Nepal 
with a large military escort to ‘‘arrange and further the trade” 
and a treaty for commerce was agreed upon in 1792, though it 
was not implemented. The Dalai Lama had written to Lord 
Cornwallis with the purpose of dissuading him from helping the 
Nepalese. The Bengal Government was' unable to adopt a 
decisive attitude because “they did not want to embroil 
themselves with the Tibet-Nepal war”, but one may agree with 
Sanwal that they would not have hesitated to claim “a share of 
the Nepalese territories had the Chinese Emperor 
proceeded to dismember the newly consolidated kingdom of the 
Gorkhas,” The return of the Chinese saved Nepal from the 
British for the, time being. 

British interest in Nepal had been aroused much earlier. In 
1767 when Prithvi Narayan Shah was actively pursuing his 
schemes to liquidate the Malla Rajas, Rumbold, the Chief at 
Patna, reported to Calcutta about interruption in trade as a 
consequence of Gorkha invasion of Nepal Valley and solicited 
instructions whether help might be rendered to the Newar 
government against the Gorkhas. He was authorised to ask 
Prithvi Narayan Shah to desist from aggressive military operation 
and in case of his failure to accede to the demand, to use 
military force against him. At the same time the Malla chiefs 
sought help from the ^ritish. Consequently Captain Kioloch 
was sent with a force, but his expedition failed to surmount the 
difficulties of terrain, and owing to lack of provisions and stormy 
weather, he was forced to move back without making any 
impression on the course of Gorkha conquests. A second 
expedition was planned in the following year, but owing to the 
war with Hyder Ali in the south, adequate reiforcements were 
not found to strengthen Kinloch's detachment, and that saw the 
end of early British endeavours to meddle in the affairs of Nepal. 
It was only in 1792 that a fresh attempt was made though 
tvithout success. Yet the potentialities of commerce, the 
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immense advantages of possessing the Tarai lands and the, 
internal confusion in Nepal continued to prompt British interest 
in the hill kingdom. 

In 1800 again events happening in Nepal attracted British 
attention. There was a palace revolution in Kathmandu 
compelling the cruel and tyrannical ruler Ram Bahadur Shah to 
escape to Banaras on being denounced by the people and the 
chiefs. He had not lost all support, there being a party in his 
favour, though opposition against him was formidable. There 
was considerable animosity between the two groups preventing 
prospects of any peaceful settlement. The Raja was given 
asylum and a meagre allowance settled on him by Lord 
Wellesley, and Captain Knox was appointed to attend on him. 
In Nepal a minor was raised to the throne with the regency 
being vested in the queen, and the government was conducted by 
Damodar Pande and later Amar Singh Thapa. The presence 
of the Nepal ruler in the Company's dominion afforded, 
as Sanwal writes, '‘a favourable opportunity for the Company's 
Government to obtain possession of the country, if it wished, and 
to achieve its purpose moreover with the greatest facility during 
these commotions, as the internal Government of Nepal could be 
relied upon to be weak, vacillating and torn by serious internal 
dispute." Lord Wellesley was then the Governor General who 
had set into motion his plans of expansion and the establishment 
of British paramountcy in India. He could not let this golden 
opportunity to pass without exacting the maximum benefit to 
the Company, The Raja solicited British aid in troops and 
money for his restoration to power and promised to "defray the 
just charges of the troops" and “fulfil any stipulation of an 
attachment and alliance." But the vascillating and unstable 
nature of the Raja did not encourage trust being placed in him. 
Therefore Wellesley desired to restrain his movements and 
prevent his escaping to Nepal, for his continuance in Banaras 
under the protection of the British operated to provoke fear in the 
Nepalese Government and retaining a hold over them. Wellesley 
was fully conscious of this advantage and held the view "that the* 
British Government by the protection which had been afforded to 
the Raja of Nepal and the heavy expense which had been incurred 
in providing for his safety and accommodation, had acquired a 
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right to receive by every just and practicable measure the 
attainment of the political benefit to be expected by^' mediating 
the differences between the Raja and the Ruling Power in Nepal, 
and the Raja of Nepal did not possess the right to deprive the 
British Government of those ex pected benefits by withdrawing 
himself from the protection of the British po\^er, without his 
Lordship's consent and approbation." “Therefore Captain 
Knox was directed to take effectual measures to prevent the 
departure" of Ram Bahadur Shah. 

Meanwhile the authorities in Nepal had sent their deputies 
to influence the British Government to restrain the Raja from 
entering Nepal. The Governor-General forced them to accept 
a treaty of friendship in 1801, despite their strong opposition to 
the clause relating to the stay of a British Resident in Nepal. 
As a result of this, all precautions were taken to hold Ram 
Bahadur Shah in restraint and Knox was despatched to Nepal 
as the first Resident. Wellesley knew very well of the prejudice 
of the court at Kathmandu against intimate relations with the 
British which could not but culminate in the loss of their 
independence. It was only the fear of the reinstatement of the 
abdicated ruler through the help and instrumentality of the 
British which had prompted them to submit to the terms of the 
treaty. Hence, Knox was commissioned to direct his energies 
to the removal of those prejudices which had obstructed the 
growth of intimate relations between the two states, and by his 
deportment and by avoiding all show of interference in their 
internal affairs to create confidence in them and conciliate the 
Nepal Government to closer ties with the Briti h. However, the 
Resident was charged with the mission of collecting information 
regarding “the civil and military government, the alliances and the 
connections of the state and the wealth, resources, and products 
of the country." Geographical, strategical and economic 
information was also sought for; but the Resident was cautioned 
to bo circumspect in obtaining the necessary data. His mission 
had a surveyor, and a minerologist who Could gather all 
scientific details pertaining to mineral, botanical and 
agricultural products of the land. Commerce was the primary 
motive of British interest in Nepal, as it might be used for 
opening up trade with Tibet which was reputed to be rich in 
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^old and silver, and likely to consume the produce of England 
and India. Apart from commerce, the political interests of the 
Company were of no mean import, as Nepal skirted the northern 
parts of Awadh, Bihar and Bengal, and afforded easy shelter to 
its “refractory*' subjects whose extradition was of immense 
importance to the British. Moreover, a friendly government of 
Nepal could always operate to keep Awadh free from commotions 
and hostile activities against the British. There were frequent 
border troubles between the subjects of Nepal and the East 
India Company on the Bihar border, which required amicable 
adjustment. The Resident could help in this direction. A major 
interest of the British was the timber wealth of Nepal which 
could furnish easy equipment for the Company’s ships. Wellesley 
was keen to have possession of the land where grew pine, fir 
and sal trees. Knox was therefore directed by Wellesley “at a 
proper time” to “sound the disposition of the Government of 
Nepal with regard to the ceding a portion of these lands for an 
•equivalent either in territory or in money.” As an alternative 
to cession, contract for cutting timber might be arranged. 

It will be clear from the instructions issued to Knox that 
Wellesley had a deeper purpose in instituting diplomatic 
relations with Nepal, But initially the object of the mission 
failed to be realised. Knox was kept on the frontiers for long 
and even when he entered the country his presentation at the 
court was delayed. The party hostile to the treaty of 1801 came 
into power and put every possible obstacle on its implementation. 
The demand of the Resident for passports for the entry of 
additional two British officers was stoutly resisted. There was 
also change in the regency when the Senior Rani forced her 
presence in the capital. Ultimately Knox took his leave in 
1803 and returned to British territories. Wellesley after 
examining the position came to the conclusion that the Nepal 
Government had failed to abide by the treaty and therefore 
■dissolved it. The consequence was the return of Ram Bahadur 
Bhah to his capital where he was not long after beheaded. 
Thus the whip which the British held to drive the Nepalese 
G^ovemment to their will was no longer available, and for some 
^ears the relations between the two states ceased to exist. But 
neither had the British relinquished their object of gaining 
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commercial and other advantages in Nepal nor had the bord^ 
disputes been lulled. The ground was thus prepare for faturU’ 
aggression which grew imminent with the expansion of Nepalese- 
conquests westward. Wellesley was conscious of the increasing, 
chaos in the internal administration of Nepal which, in his view, 
could not be remedied except by **the interposition of the British 
authority to an extent which on different grounds of policy and 
expediency be considered to be inadmissible.** According to him 
the reform of internal government there was possible only “by 
the introduction of an armed force and by the assumption of 
the Government.** But the time was not then propitious for that 
step. 

However, it was not long before the British Government felt 
itselfstrong enough to throw its mighty armed force into the- 
balance and settle the border disputes by resort to sword. Mainly 
it was the Nepalese conquest of the billy region between the: 
Jamuna and the Satlaj and their eye on Pinjore valley, as well 
as the eventual threat to the low lands at the foot of the bills, 
which prompted recourse to war to wrest those territories from 
them, as they commanded commercial routes between Tndia and 
Tibet were used for the conveyance of shawl wool. Disputes about 
ownership of Tarai and in the central and eastern parts befogged 
the friendly relations between the two states, and the British 
were in no mood to accept the Nepalese claims to these lands, 
which produced precious timber so highly valued by them. 
Zamindar of Bhimnagar in the extreme e^t and many villages, 
in Tirhut district bad felt the encroachment of the Nepalese. 
Serious affrays had occurred on the border of the zamindari of 
Bettiah in Saran dfstrict, leading to the death of a Nepalese- 
officer named Lachman Gir. Westward, the possession over 
Butwal and Sheoraj in Gorakhpur district was in conflict, so* 
also was the case with the ownership of many parganas in the 
districts of Bareilly and Moradabad, where the Gorkhas 
claimed the territory as legates of the Raja of Kumaon whose 
state they had conquered. Judicial proceedings to determine- 
right of ownership might have brought forth peaceful settlement. 
But the British Government only appointed Major Bradshaw to* 
make enquiries into the dispute regarding Butwal and accepted 
his report which was naturally in their favour. It appears. 
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little ccedeoce was given to the proofs adduced by the Nepalese’ 
Commissioner. This unilateral decision failed to reconcile the- 
other party which therefore could not eschew resort to force. 
Yet right upto the last stage the Nepalese Government affirmed its- 
friendly intentions and was reluctant to have recourse to arms. 
The approaches made by the Nepal Government were rejected 
by Lord Hastings, the Governor Gcneral. 

In the west Colonel Oehteriony was itching for war and had 
proposed armed incursion into the hill regions. Pinjore valley was. 
the bone of contention there, but it was evacuated by the Nepalese 
in 1810 when peremptory demand to that effect was made by 
the British Government. Ochterlony had his eye on the hills also, 
though the Bengal Government had accepted the policy to confine 
the limits of its suzerainty only to the lowlands, and desired to- 
defeat the Gorkhas thoroughly there. However, the Governor- 
General did' not leave a hand to him at the moment as he did 

not “wish.to engage in any extended scheme of operations.*’ 

British policy was clearly defined early in 1813 as follows: “His- 
Lordship in Council was .... desirous of maintaining the 
existing relation of friendship with the Nepalese Government, 
and of effecting an adjustment of all disputed points by amicable* 
negotiation, if practicable. If, however the obstinacy and 
arrogance of the Nepalese shopid compel the Company’s 
Government to have recourse to arms in the defence of the rights 
of its subjects and dependents, it would be still His Lordship in 
Council’s wish, as along as practicable, to confine their measures- 
to the expulsion of the Nepalese from the lands under their 
protection which they might usurp, without retaliating by an 
attack on their possessions in the hills, with respect to which* 
the Company claimed no right of interference.** But such 
forbearance was only a temporary phase. The next two years 
witnessed intensification of border disputes and the commence¬ 
ment of war on the issue of Butwal and Sheoraj. 

These talukas on the border of Gorakhpur district were 
claimed by the Company as having been ceded by the Nawab 
Vizir of Awadh who was considered to be the owner of these- 
lands. Raja of Palpa, a feudatory of Nepal Raja, had contracted 
to pay the revenues of these areas to the British; but he was 
murdered by the Nepalese presumably as punishment for his. 
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acquiehsence in the sovereignty of the British over Butwal. The 
Nepalese claimed these talukas as their possessions and desired 
the British to relinquish hold over them. This dispute dragged 
on over many years till in 1811 on the suggestion of the Nepal 
•Government it was decided to make local enquiries into the 
respective rights of the two contending states. Major Bradshaw 
was appointed to investigate into the claims of the parties and 
Nepal Government sent its Vakils to adduce evidence and prove 
their point. The British officer gave little credence to the 
•evidence produced by the Nepalese and summarily decided 
“that the right of the Company to the taluka of Butwal was fully 
established.*' Similarly in respect of Sheoraj also he held the 
view that the taluka had been in the possession of Awadh and as 
such was legitimately owned by the British. Bradshaw 
“concluded the proceedings without the consent of the Nepalese 
•Commissioners and reported to his Government that the 
investigation had proved the rights of the British Government to 
both the talukas of Butwal and Sheoraj/* (Sanwal). The 
Nepalese had felt humiliated at this summary porcedure, but 
suggested a preposterous compromise that they would accept 
British sovereignty over Butwal on condition that a tract of land 
six miles in width along the foot of hills was granted to them. 
This could not be acceptable to the British. The Butwal affair 
created bitterness at Kathmandu, but Bradshaw's proceedings 
on the Saran frontier in connection with the dispute regarding 
•ownership over twenty-two villages, which were also awarded 
to the British, made the situation worse. It is evident from the 
hasty conduct of Bradshaw and the mobilisation of armed force 
to take possession of these lands, that investigation was a mere 
ruse to justify British ownership. Force was the sanction and that 
was readily brought into execution, both in Saran and Gorakhpur 
where the Collectors despatched six and seventeen companys 
of sepoys, respectively, to occupy the lands in dispute. Nepal 
'Government asserted its rights but in vain. In Butwal, tbanas 
were established by the British, but when during the rains, 
troops were withdrawn, the Nepalese reoccupied some of them 
and a thanadar was killed. This was considered a serious 
-affront and military measures were immediately decided 
upon. A letter was addressed to Nepal Government charging it 
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of atrocity and demanded punishment of its officers, at the same 
time threatening destruction. The Nepalese demanded the lands 
back, otherwise “measures for the security and protection of the 
country of Nepal” might have to be adopted. This 
was the prelude to war for commercial intercourse was stopped 
and preparations for an invasion of Nepal were set on foot. 

The AngIo>Nepal War was inevitable in the situation as it 
then prevailed. From the beginning of the century the Bntish 
had set a premium on commerce with Tibet which passed 
through the Nepalese territories, as well as on the timber 
produced in the tarai lands. The extension of territory by the 
Gorkhas by conquest of Kumaon, Garhwal and the Nahar- 
Sirmur regions had interposed a strong barrier between Tibet 
and British possessions and brought the two expanding 
kingdoms, Nepal and Panjab of Ranjit Singh, into closer 
contact, thus exposing the Company’s dominion to future 
danger of their combination hostile to the British when their 
sovereignty might be threatened by internal disaffection and 
revolt. At the same time the existence of a militarily powerful, stato 
expansionist in its nature, was incompatible with the interests 
of the British who had themselves definitely adopted an 
aggressive expansionist role in India. Therefore it was natural 
for the Company’s Government to entertain views of benefiting 
themselves at a time when the Nepalese Government evinced 
symptoms of internal division and weakness of central authority. 
Commercial advantages had been contemplated from the days 
of Cornwallis, to which was later added the motive of territorial 
gain and clipping the Nepal kingdom of its recent gains 
westward. Ochterlony was ready for war for the possession of 
Pinjore and Dun valleys. Bradsha^y’s proceedings on Butwal 
and Saran lands also present the appearance of precipitancy to 
grab those territories. The Nepalese were conscious of their 
weakness and expressed willingness for compromise. However, 
the British had no intention to accommodate them, but rather 
wished to exploit the weakness of their adversary to wrest 
important gains and subordinate Nepal to their will. Lord 
Hastings was completing the edifice of paramo untcy commenced 
by Wellesley, and could not let pass a favourable opportunity 
for extending British influence upto the borders of Tibet. Ho 
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-started a premeditated war against the hill kingdom in the 
-north without provocation from the latter. 

A four pronged invasion was launched on Nepal. Four 
separate divisions were assembled in different quarters on the 
frontier, **composed not only to be adequate to oppose and 
•overcome the force which might be brought against them but 
also to cooperate by their simultaneous offensives in helping 
the general purpose of the war*' (Sanwal). The points of 
■approach were Saran, Oorakhpur, Saharanpur and Ropar. 
While the Saran front was to be used for direct advance on 
Kathmandu, the capital, the Gorakhpur force was to create a 
•diversion and cut the main lines of communications westward 
from Kathmandu. By this manoeuvre the central parts of 
Nepal would fall into British hands. The Saharanpur base was 
to be utilised for the conquest of Dehradun and its valley 
and then annex Garwal and also Kumaon, as well as 
intercept all contact between the western and central parts of 
Nepal. The last division was to fight Amar Singh Thapa who 
held the Jamuna-Satlaj region, and occupy the hill states 
bordering on Tibet. The plan was well conceived and was 
calculated to conquer vast lands in Nepal rather than merely 
punish the Nepalese for their contumacy in not yielding Butwal 
and Sheoraj. The purpose of war was to gain all the territories 
from Kumaon westwards and subordinate Nepal to the suzerain 
will of the British, and it was for this important object that 

massive military machine was set into motion. 

# 

To ensure victory political arrangements were also 
contemplated with the chiefs who had been expelled from their 
principalities by the Gorkhas, the object being to engage their 
people on behalf of the British. In the region between the 
Jamuna and Satlaj there was no intention to acquire trerritory. 
Only certain positions were to be retained for maintaining 
security of the frontiers. Hence hill chiefs were to be restored 
and from them were demanded free passage for merchants, 
military service and fidelity to British Government. Similarly in 
‘Garhwal the old dynasty of rulers was to be reinstated, though 
Kumaon was to be treated differently as the area might be 
1)rought under direct British management. Rajas of Palpa and 
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Makwanpur, in the central region, and Sikkim and jShuton, in 
the east, were to be won over to side with the British on promise 
of thmr independence from Nepal and even gift of some land. 
It was not merely the chkfs and people of the states annexed 
by Nepal Government, and therefore unfriendly to it, who were 
approached by the Brituh for gaining their support, but also 
endeavours were made to prevent Ranjit Singh and the Chinese 
from assisting the Gorkhas. And in these diplomatic moves 
Lord Hastings was pre-eminently successful. Thus adequate 
military and political preparations were made to settle the 
Butwal incident, and their enormity lends support to the view 
that the British intentions were deeper than only settiement of 
border disputes. Territorial acquisition, subordination of 
Nepal Government and extension of political influence upto the 
borders of Tibet were the objects which bad prompted these 
-substantial preparations. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the campaigns. 
The fourfold attack marked the Governor-General’s resolve “to 
act offensively” along the whole line from the Satlaj to Kosi. 
Colonel Ochterlony and Major General Gillespie were to fall 
upon Amar Singh Tbapa commanding the main Gorkha army 
in the west, while Major General Marley was to operate in the 
centre and move upon the capital. But contrary to expectations, 
the Company’s forces met with stout resistance from the 
Gorkhas. Their endeavours to shake the loyalty of Amar Singh 
Thapa and Bum Shah also failed to bear fruit. And in 1814 
the British army met with reverses at Kalanga and Jaitak. 
These defeats eclipsed British prestige and within their dominions 
as well as in Panjab there were heard murmurings of disaffection 
and hostile combinations. But the Gorkhas could not long 
sustain their initial successes. The renewed attempts by the 
British were crowned with victories at Almora and Malaon by 
the middle of May 1815. This led to opening of negotiations 
and the signing of a treaty at Sagauli on 28th November 1815. 
However, the war party at Kathmandu prevented its ratification 
by the Nepalese Government. Ochterlony advanced again and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Gorkhas at Makwanpur on 
28th February 1816. The approach of British troops so near 
to the capital bad its efiect in silencing all opposition to the 
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treaty weich was ratified in 1816. Thus ended the Nepal War 
which brought immense gains to the British. 

The Nepalese could never reconcile themselves to the 
magnitude of the war for ostensibly the dispute related merely 
to a small area in the tarai, and failed to realise the grand 
objectives for which the British conducted the war. They were 
in reality caught unawares, and though geography and the valour 
of the people obstructed the rapid and complete subjugation of 
their country, the Nepalese Government had been half-hearted in 
their prosecution of operations and had wished for peace and 
striven for it all the time. They were willing for compromise, 
and after some time evinced an inclination to surrender the 
newly conquered territories west of the Kali, if the lands to its 
east and the tarai regions were retained by them. The British, 
however, had been fully conscious of the advantages they 
sought, which were in no manner short of converting Nepal into 
a subordinate state and depriving it of such of its territories as 
would promote their trade, remove all obstacles to it by 
possessing the main routes to Tibet, and leave to them the tarai 
lands rich in timber and menacing the security of British 
territories. These benefits the British insisted upon. Hence 
very early they had decided upon '*the extinction of the Gurkha 
power west of the Kali’' and'“effecting a material reduction in 
the strength and resources" of the Gorkhas. These were the 
“indispensable conditions of any pacification." 

Negotiations for peace were protracted as the sacrifice 
demanded of the Nepal ruler by the British destroyed the very 
basis of their independence and prosperity. The terms placed 
by Bradshaw in May 1815 involved renunciation of disputed 
lands, cession of low lands from the Kali to the Teesta as well 
as all the territories to the west of Kali, recognition of treaties 
made with the chiefs or tribes subject to Nepal, security of 
Sikkim, exclusion of European and American subjects, revival 
of commercial treaty of 1792 and the acceptance of British 
Resident and mutual reception of agents from each government. 
These conditions were too severe and the Nepalese plenipotentiaries 
could not commit their government to sacrifices of such magni¬ 
tude unwarranted by the course of the war. There was strong 
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opposition in Kathmandu to the loss of tarai lands or cession 
of even a span of land east of the Kali, though the loss of 
conquered territories of Kumaon and all land to the west of it 
had lost its bitterness. But the stoutest resistance was offered 
to the British plan of granting money pensions to certain chiefa 
(Bharadars) in the tarai. Such British stipendiaries were 
naturally looked upon as **8pies” and '*fifth columnists.** The 
treaty was odious to the Oorkhas mainly because of these two 
provisions. When they were modified and fresh military action 
on the part of Colonel Ochterlony had broken the Nepalese 
will to fight, the treaty was ratified by which the East India 
Company secured possession of all territory to the west of Kali 
and its influence was fully established over Sikkim in the east. 
An attenuated Nepal was allowed to exist where a British 
Resident was stationed. The Treaty of Sagauli did not provide 
for subsidiary alliance as no British troops were stationed in 
Nepal, and the foreign policy of the state was not wholly’ 
subordinated. But short of these terms, Nepal remained in a. 
state of friendship and alliance and supported the British in 
their crises and yoked its foreign relations to the interests of the 
British. Sagauli brought considerable gains to the British. 
Apart from territorial benefits, the dangerous possibility of a 
combination between the Oorkhas and Ranjit Singh was. 
eliminated. The Oorkhas wers bbttled up inside the hills. 
Kumaon, Oarhwal and Simla Hills provided hill resorts and 
sanatoria for British officers and troops. The presence of their 
Resident at Kathmandu was a guarantee-against any hostile designs- 
of that government and people for the British agent always 
maintained “a careful and controlling watch** on all their moves ' 
and actions. The greatest advantage was, however, the access 
to the natural frontier of the high. Himalayas over a long, 
stretch. The Nepal Government was saved from complete 
destruction and humiliation of subordination because of two- 
factors, firstly the bravery of the Gorkha troops and the loyalty 
of the people and, secondly, the contiguity with Tibet and the 
danger of Chinese opposition, which the Company did not 
wish to provoke for fear of injuring their trade with that 
eastern empire. 
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ASSAM 

The Nepal War had made the British dominion safe in the 
north and brought Nepal and Sikkim within the network of 
alliances. But to the east of Bengal their border was made 
unsafe by the emergence of an expansionist, militarily proud 
Icingdom in Burma which embraced Assam and Arakan within 
its fold. The security of British possessions in the east depended 
on their being hemmed by the natural fringe of the eastern 
Himalayas and its offshoots, down to the Arakan Yoma 
mountain. This involved the acquisition of Assam and Arakan, 
and occasion for it was provided by the war with the ruler of 
Burma which yielded these rich provinces in the east to the 
East India Company. 

Assam was ruled by the Ahoms, whose chief Sukapha had 
ostablished his rule, in early thirteenth century, in a part of 
Sibsagar district. With that base the Ahoms spread over the 
whole of Assam and reduced to submission the neighbouring 
tribes of Morans, Borahis, Nagas, Chutias and Kacharis. Thus 
was founded the strong kingdom of the Ahoms to the east of 
Bengal, and which was brought into conflict with the powerful, 
rapidly expanding Mughal Empire in the seventeenth century. 
In early clashes the Ahome lost territory to the Mughals, being 
compelled to cede Kamrup or western Assam. But when 
Aurangzeb busied himself with the war in the Deccan, the Ahom 
ruler Godadhar Singh recaptured some of his lost possessions. 
This struggle continued in the eighteenth century in the reign 
of Rudra Singh, whose death, however, ushered in a period of 
decline; and his successors had neither the energy nor the 
leisure to pursue the project of retrieving their former losses. 
In the latter part of that century, as Barpujari puts it, “the 
Ahom monarchy was on the decline; the throne was occupied 
by a number of weak and unscrupulous monarchs whose only 
ambition was the preservation of their own lives and power 
regardless of the needs of the country.” Such deterioration was 
inherent in the system of government and socio>political structure 
of the state, ruled as it was by a combination of monarchy and 
aristocracy. The king was a despot whose autocracy was 
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Cenpsred by a hereditary aristocracy endowed with traditional 
right to administer the country. The powers of the king were 
severely restricted by the privileges of the three Gohains/* which 
office was the monopoly of five clans, and who were '‘permanent 
and hereditary councillors of state, little inferior to the monarch 
in rank/* These officers were petty monarchs in the territories 
-assigned to them for which they paid no revenue but supplied 
soldiers for the king's army and labourers for the construction 
of public works. In addition to these, there were two important 
ministers, Bar Barua and Bar Phukan, each of whom administered 
the eastern and western parts of the kingdom respectively. 
“The army was loosely organised militia composed of foot 
soldiers or paiks’^ who were contributed by the gots. There 
were besides six vassal chiefs who were to attend on the king 
■and supply him with armed force in time of need. Such a loose 
organisation, composed of hereditary aristocracy, could not 
•endure long and in a period of weak monarchs exhibited fissures 
which heralded its collapse. 

Apart from the natural causes of disintegration, a powerful 
agent which brought the Ahom kingdom to the verge of ruin 
was the rebellion of the Moamaries. This was a socio-religious 
-sect consisting, according to Gait, “mainly of persons of low 
social rank, such as Domes, Morans, Kacharis, Haris and 
Chutias, and as they denied the *supremacy of the Brahmins, 
they had naturally the special aversion of the orthodox Hindu 
hierachy.” The movement was in its nature a spontaneous 
revolt of the unprivileged classes and tribes against the social 
privileges and religious bigotry of the upper classes and Brahman 
priests. In a sense it was the emergence of suppressed tribes 
influenced by anti-doctrinal and anti-ritualistic reformism. The 
Moamaries had been brought into cla^h with the monarchy 
which did not hesitate to wreak cruel vengeance on them. 
However, in the reign of Lakshmi Singh the rebels gathered 
-strength enough to dethrone the king and seat their own chief into 
the seat of supreme authority and issue coins in his name in 1769. 
They were soon overpowered and barbarously punished which 
made them desperate leading to the expulsion of the reigning 
monarch Gaurinath Singh to Gauhati and the seizure of the 
capital Rangpur in 1788. A reign of terror followed in the 
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couQtry, and for six years the endeavours of the government failed 
to restore the king Gaurinath to his throne and the capital. 

Qaurinath was unable to control the Moamari revolt, but he 
did not hesitate to bring added misery to himself and his people 
by interfering in the affairs of the tributory state of Darrang. 
Its ruler Hansnarayan was cruelly massacred and Bishnu 
Narayan, a protege, was made the chief to the exclusion of 
Krishna Narayan, the son of the deceased who had the best 
claim to the chiefship. The excluded prince sought British 
support for his reinstatement and promised to remain a vassal 
of the Company. He was permitted to recruit Barkandazes in 
Bengal with whose aid he reacquired his state as well as Kamrup 
and north Gauhati. Meanwhile, the king Gaurinath had been, 
in continuous migration from place to place with his followers- 
causing untold misery and suffering on his subjects. The 
successes of Krishna Narayan alarmed him and he sought 
intervention of the Bengal Government in his favour. The British 
had long been interested in the commerce of Assam and in 178S 
had desired to extend their trade into the north eastern 
kingdom. Salt was the main item of export, but there was- 
hope that English broadcloth and other European commodities- 
would find a favourable market there, and in return silk and 
spices might be received from*the region. The disturbances in 
Assam affected salt trade adversely. Hence interests of 
commerce and the need of establishing order in a neighbouring 
frontier state prompted Cornwallis, despite the injunctions of 
Parliament regarding non-intervention in Indian states, to> 
despatch an appreciable force of six companies under Captain 
Walsh to Assam, ostensibly with the object of withdrawing 
Barkandazes from the service of Krishna Narayan. Walsh had 
to resort to military action to save Gaurinath from the heavy 
pressure of the rebellious Darrang chief and his Barkandaz force,. 
Gaurinath and his ministers had thrown themselves entirely and 
unequivocally on the support of Walsh, to rescue them from tho 
clutches *of Krishna Narayan and all other rebels, and the; 
ruler ‘^promised to reimburse the Company for military expenses 
as soon as he would again be the real ruler of the country.** 
Thus the limited purpose of expelUng the Barkandazes from- 
Assam with which the expedition of Walsh had started had 
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90011 outgrown to comprehend total assistance to the weak 
ruler in asserting his authority and establishing his rule over the 
state. A situation as tnis in times other than those of 
Om’nwallis or Shore was propitious for the extension of 
subsidiary alliance and British suzerainty. But Cornwallis was 
barred by his superior's orders to exploit the position in Assam 
to the Company’s advantage. 

However, Cornwallis left Walsh free to act as the exigencies 
of the moment demanded, though he explained the principles 
which governed British policy. The Governor General wrote, 
“It is not consistent with the political view of conduct which has 
been prescribed for the Company to attempt the conquest of a 
country from which we have received no injury, nor it is even 
the wish of this Government to acquire an influence in the 
internal management of the affairs of Assam, and it is therefore 
particularly necessary that our temporary interference should 
be confined to the objects which were originally expected to be 
accomplished by the detachment under your command.” These 
objects, as the Governor-General pointed out, were the expulsion 
of Barkandazes, re*establishment of the Raja in his lawful 
authority, and restoration of Krishna Narayan to his ancestral 
possessions. These permitted considerable latitude to Walsh, 
which he employed in defeating the opposition of Krishna 
Narayan, and actively interfering in the internal affairs of the 
state by dismissing and appointing ministers, holding durbar, 
calling an assembly of chiefs and zamindars to “conjointly 
concert measures to prevent the country from being entirely 
subverted, confining the ruler and assuming responsibility for 
the interna] government, and contracting a commercial treaty 
with that state.” Walsh was even pleading on behalf of the 
people for maintaining Company’s * protection over the state. 
He was successful in clearing Kamrup of the Barkandazes and 
crushing the resistance of the Moamaries in Upper Assam. The 
trade treaty of 28 February 1793 was favourable to the British. 

. But his further continuance in Assam was snapped by the 
appointment of Sir John Shore as Governor-General, who, 
true to the poliqy of non-intervention, ordered Walsh to return 
to Bengal which he did in July 1794. The withdrawal of 
British force soon led to the restoration of anarchy. The 
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Moamaries regained their hold on the Upper Assam, Khamtia 
rebelled and in general there was chaos. Gaurinath had 
to leave the capital and repair to Jorhat where he died in 
December 1794. 

For the next twenty years the government of Assam was 
conducted almost autocratically by Purnanand, the Buragohain,. 
who was the chief minister of the state. He raised Kamaleshwar 
Singh to the throne and, on his death in 1810, gave the crown 
to Chandrakanta Singh, the brother of the deceased, a mere boy 
of fourteen years. The Buragohain provided strong 
administration and suppressed **the disaffected nobles and the 
chiefs*\ subdued the rebellious Khamtis and forced the 
Moamaries to submission. Even the merceneries in the western 
part were dispersed. During the reign of Kamaleshwar Singh 
many approaches were made for British assistance but these 
were neither countenanced by Purnananda nor responded to by 
the British. Sir John Shore was avowedly a non-interventionist 
and Lord Wellesley had no leisure from his involvement in Mysore 
and the Maratha dominions to divert his attention to this eastern 
state. Also in his time Assam enjoyed relatively a period of 
peace which continued upto the end of the Governor Generalship 
of Lord Minto. In 1814 a plot was hatched by Badan Chandra 
the Bar Phukan to murder the Buragohain, which however 
failed. When Purnanand tried to arrest him he sought shelter 
in Bengal and asked for British help which was not given to 
him. Presumably Lord Hastings was too busy with the 
suppression of the Pindaris and the Maratha affairs to disperse 
his military force in Assisting an unpopular and cruel chief 
against the established government which had done nothing to 
offend the British. 

Badan Chandra in his frustration went to Amarpura to seek 
the support of Burmese king Bodawpaya. After long wait hi& 
entreaties bore fruit and a Burmese army invaded Assam in 
March 1817, defeated the local army, occupied Jorhat and after 
placing their protege into power left the country, carrying with 
them booty and an Assamese princess as a gift to their king. 
Chandra Kanta Singh was completely a puppet in the hands of 
Badan. But soon the king’s mother got the minister secretly 
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assassinated and invited Ruchinath, the son of Puraanand who 
had died earlier, to assume power. Ruchinath pushed out even 
Chandrakanta and raised Purandar Singh to the throne. These 
changes incensed the Burmese king who sent an army to invade 
Assam early in 1819. The Assamese king could at best offer a 
feeble resistance which failed to check the invading army. 
Purandar fled to Bengal where he found shelter. Chandrakanta 
Singh was reinstated but he could not long endure the atrocities 
committed by the victors on his people and fled to Bengal in 
1821 to live on the support of the British. The Burmese occupied 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and though they raised Jogeswar Singh 
to the throne, the Burmese general was the defacto ruler. Thus 
Assam passed under the sway of Burma whose empire comprised 
Arakan and all territories bordering on Bengal to its east 
upto Siam. The refugees sought British help against the 
Burmese but Lord Hastings put them off by affirming his non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of foreign countries. No 
assistance in men or arms was provided to them, and 
consequently their endeavour to regain possession of Assam met 
with repeated failures. The Burmese soon set up proper 
administration and tried to conciliate the people. According to 

Oait, *‘Rapine and pillage were put a stop to.Officers were 

again appointed to govern the coUhtry, a settled administration 
was established, and regular taxation took the place of unlimited 
extortion.” 

The confrontation with a powerful kingdom, expansive in ita 
nature and aggressive in intent, as the Burmese were on tho 
frontier of Bengal posed a problem of defence for the British. 
The Governor-General was quite conscious of the strategic 
situation of Assam and its associate kingdoms of Cachar and 
Jaintia which were in their turn victims of anarchy, internecine 
conflicts and adventurism of Manipur princes who had been 
expelled from their kingdom by the Burmese. The presence of 
the Burmese in Assam and Arakan, despite their temporary 
abstention from further advance, was considered a major threat 
to the security of Bengal and stability of British empire. 
Developments under Lord Hastings had the effect of unnerving 
the Indian raters, both independent and those bound by tho 
subsidiary alliance system. Even Ranjit Singh was not happy 
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and nimoiirs were afloat of secret contacts between Burmese 
emissaries and the Indian princes. In such a situation Amherst 
■assigned major significance to the strategic importance of Assam 
under Burmese control. In September 1823, he assessed the 
relative advantages of the Burmese, in case of their conflict with 
the British which seemed to be inevitable and even imminent. 
He wrote, **such is the nature of the country and the facility of 
bringing down the largest army by means of the river with the 
utmost celerity*’, “that in case the Burmese decided to invade 
Bengal, Dacca and northern Bengal were exposed to being over¬ 
run within a fortnight without any previous intimation to the 
British to organise defence, Amherst was also fully aware of 

the strategic situation of Cachar which contained the pass 
through which Burmese army could sweep down on Sylhet and 
large forces might come through Manipur from Awa. This led 
to the taking over of Cachar and Jaintia states under British 
protection, particularly with the object of ending anarchy there 
and safeguarding the routes which threatened the security of 
Bengal. The Burmese laid claim to these states as being 
subordinate to Ahom ruler of Assam, but this plea was rejected, 
causing offence to the Burmese. It was evident by 1823 that 
peace might not long subsist between Burma and Bengal. The 
•events on the Arakan frontier had been continuously-aggravating 
tension. This region was Conquered by the Burmese in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, thus bringing them 
on the undecided and non-delimited frontier of Bengal, But 
the situation was complicated by the repeated attempts of the 
Mag refugees from Arakan to regain the freedom of their land 
from their bases in Britj^h territory. Their raids were unabated 
and assumed magnitude under the indefatigable leader 
Kingbering. The raids and their suppression by the Burmese 
led to frequent violations of the frontier with the inevitable 

protests, denials, reprisals and military confrontations. Thus 
Arakanese and Assamese problems had brought the two, British 
and Burmese empires, to a point of inevitable clash. 

In 1823, Scott had warned of the danger and recommended 
permanent measures of security. He wrote, “The substitution 
•of a warlike, and comparatively speaking, powerful Government 
in the place of the feeble administration that has hitherto 
xuled Assam, in a situation so commanding and with such 
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4»xteQ8iye mMiiB of ofifonce, will no doubt render it necessaiy 

that some permanent measures should be adopted for the 
security of the frontier and of the country in the lower part of 

the Brahamputra» Meghna and Ganges/* (quoted by Bannerji). 
He apprehended attack on Dacca, and when the Burmese 
. occupied an island in the Brahmaputra on the Goalpara side, 
alarm grew in effect. Similar warnings for .military preparedness 
were issued by British officers on the Arakan front, where the 
river Naf line was not deemed to be an effective barrier. 
According to contemporary British writers and foreign travellers 
in the Burmese kingdom, the whole aspect of that state was 
aggressive in nature and directed towards ultimate march on 
Bengal. It has been reported that with the succession of Bagidaw 
to the throne in 1819 the expansionist tendencies grew more 
evident. Two persons, his own brother and his senior queen's 
brother, were the most influential persons at the court, directing 
its policies, and both are credited with ambitious designs on the 
British empire. This motive was greatly strengthened by the 
optimism of the military commander Mahabandula who boasted 
of being able to defeat the British without much exertion. It is 
also reported that a gilded chain was prepared to bind the British 
Governor General and take him prisoner to Burma. From the 
reports of officers it is gleaned thaX war hysteria was developing 
in Burma where British military strength was assessed as very low. 
Grawfurd noted on his visit to Burma after the war that **from 
the king to a beggar were hot for a war,” and Harvey has been 
led to infer that 'Tt was not the king who led the people but the 
people who led the king into war.” Events on both Assam 
and Arakan frontiers were conspiring to hasten war. It is 
surprising therefore to find the Burmese relatively quiescent and 
not assuming initiative in resorting to attack on British 
possessions. 

On the Assam frontier, the Ahom princes, Purandar 
and Chandrakanta, had been indulging in constant raids from 
their hide-outs in Bengal, with the aid indirectly afforded to them 
by the British in men and arms rather, according to Barpujari, 
they were encouraged in their activities. These signs of hostility 
were resented by the Burmese Governor of Assam who demanded 
,extradition of Ahom princes, failing which he threatened their 
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forcible capture. But the Bengal Oovernment sublimely 
ignored these remonstrances and nothing was done to prevent 
intrusions into the Burmese accupied Assam. The story of 
Arakan was being repeated in this direction as well. And when 
the Burmese mobilised a small force, towards Cachar, that state 
was taken under British protection and the Burmese force was 
repulsed. Apart from developments on the Assamese frontier, 
between 1820 and 1823, many symptoms of growing tension 
appeared on the Chittagong frontier towards Arakan. In this 
region elephant hunting was carried on by the British which 
appears to have excited the opposition of the Burmese, 
culminating in their carrying off and imprisoning the hunters. 
Transgression of boundary was the charge laid against the 
hunters. On their side, the local British officers regarded 
Burmese action as encroachment on **our territory” and 
bitterly complained of their claim on the *‘jungl6s of Gurgeneea 
.. at a distance of nearly forty miles from the Mooressee river,** 
which was previously regarded as the boundary between the 
two states. But the incident which provided occasion for the 
declaration of war was the occupation of the island of Shahpuri 
in the river Naf. This uninhabited island became the bone of 
contention, both sides claiming its possession. To both the 
parties it had a prestigious importance and the attention paid by 
the Bengal Government was out of all proportion to its strategic 
or economic value, and may lend credence to the belief that the 
presence of a minor Burmese force in the island and their 
assault on the British army personnel was exploited to declare 
war and teach a lesson the Burmese. The stakes were high, 
for in the defeat and humiliation of the Burmese lay the 
possession of Assam and Arakan, two regions of vital benefit 
to the British. The Chittagong officials bad been charged by 
Amherst as alarmists who were sending exaggerated reports of 
Burmese aggressive intentions, and they were censured by the 
government. The Governor-General did not despatch European 
troops but instead sent Indian sepoys with instructions to expel 
the Burmese from Shahpur and maintain a military post there. 
A letter was also sent to the Burmese king asking for punishment 
of Arakan Governor for his unauthorised occupation of 
Shahpuri, however temporary it might have been. This letter 
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was responded with an “insolent’' communication from the 
Governor of Arakan at the close of October 1823. Henceforth 
the Bengal Government was keen on hostilities and military 
preparations were made on the two frontiers. Troops were 
despatched, and full information of passes and routes was to be 
collected; and the Commander-in-Chief was asked to prepare 
plans for defence. 

These preparations were not, however, unilateral, for reports 
were received of minor troop movements on the other side of 
the frontier as well. Shahpuri was visited by a contingent of 
Burmese troops who beguiled Commander Chew to proceed to 
Mangdu with some lascars, wthere they were confined, on the 
ground that “their ship had anchored off the island of Shahpuri.” 
Forces were also being assembled at Mangdu, Lowadhung and 
other places. This outrage on naval personnel was viewed 
with grave concern by Amherst who demanded their release, 
'ample apology and reparation’ and complete abandonment of 
all Burmese claim to Shahpuri. There was no response from the 
arrogant Burmese. Also on the Assam frontier the two 
armies had come to clash at Vikrarapur, Badarpur, Jatarpur and 
Dud path, in the months of January and February 1824, in which, 
except in the last engegment, the British had been uniformly 
successful. No move was made by the Burmese for a 
settlement, and then on March 5, Lord Amherst formally 
declared war. In his proclamation he took the plea of “safety of 
our subjects and the security of our districts, already seriously 
alarmed and injured by the approach of the Burmese armies'*, 
for which he deemed himself to be called upon “to anticipate 
the threatened invasion”. The Burmese Government had 
meanwhile referred the Governor-General to Mahabandula who 
was “appointed to regulate all state affairs in Arakan.” The 
reply received on 17 March was not deemed satisfactory and 
war commenced in all its fury. 

Military operations were conducted in three main sectors, 
Assam, Arakan and Rangoon area. In the first, the Burmese 
forces were not numerous and prospects of reinforcement were 
remote. Moreover the local population, cruelly treated by the 
conquerors who had established their rule only a few years 
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previously, was defiuitely hostile to them and exhibited symptoms 
of cooperation with the British. The result was that Gauhati 
fell easily to the Bengal army, and with that base the task of 
expelling the Burmese from Jorhat, where they had fortified 
themselves, and later Rangpur, the capital, was an easy one. 
The whole of Assam thus fell to the British who were in a 
position to secure that region from the attacks of Singphos and 
other frontier tribes. Cachar and Jaintia were also cleared of 
the Burmese troops, and though the British found the climate 
and terrain arduous for march into Manipur, its exiled prince 
Oambhir Singh with British support was successful in expellinjg 
the Burmese from his kingdom and free it from foreign 
domination. Thus the eastern region of Assam and its intimate 
neighbourhood was brought under British control and one main 
object of the war against Burma achieved. It appears the people 
of Assam had suffered so miserably under the short lived 
Burmese tyranny that they hailed the British as saviours. That 
state had known no stable government for over three decades and 
the internal wars, Maomari and Kbamti raids and the severe 
extortions by their own princes had prepared them to suffer 
foreign rule, and the change from the Burmese was not very 
displeasing to them initially. 

In Arakan severe fighting oecurred at Ramu, where British 
contingent did not fare well. On this front the Burmese army 
was commanded by Mahabandula who had a force of about ten 
thousand fighting men under him. But his early successes were 
soon reversed and the city of Arakan was captured by the 
British army. So also the coastal points of Ramree and 
Sandoway were occupied by them. These British victories 
drove Mahabandula out of Arakan which wss occupied 
by the British. The main fight, howevr, was in the Rangoon 
area. The city was occupied by Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
English Commander, who had sailed up the river with a 
strong fleet. Subsequently he had to face stout Burmese 
opposition near the Great Pagoda which was ultimately beaten 
and Burmese army thrown back. Preparations were then made 
for an attack on the capital Amarpura upto the vicinity of 
which city the British land and naval force had advanced. 
Meanwhile Pegu had been captured and the Talaings encouraged 
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to revolt. Tergui and the entire Tenasserira eoas had also been 
occupied by the British. These successive defeats and the presence 
of the victorious British army only at a distance of four miles 
from the capital compelled the king of Burma to seek peace. 
After prolonged negotiations the Treaty of Yandabo was 
ultimately agreed upon on 24th February 1826. By this 
agreement Assam, Arakan and Tennasserim were surrendered 
to the British. Cachar, Jaintia and Manipur were recognised 
as coming under their paramountcy. The Burmese Government 
paid an indemnity of one crore rupees and a treaty of commerce^ 
favourable to the British was also signed. Thus in 1826, the 
eastern frontiers of British dominion had attained the natural 
frontiers of the Patkai and Arakan Yoma mountains, and the 
entire coastline of the Bay of Bengal upto Siam was held by 
them. In Assam, the western part was immediately annexed, 
but for some time the idea of making some other arrangement 
for Upper Assam or the eastern part of it was contemplated. 
But the incompetence of Ahom princes, and the temptation of 
revenues ultimately led to the incorporation of that part also 
with the British dominion finally, and Assam had to suffer 
administrative experimentation for a few years. 

The British conquest of Assam and Arakan and the 

discomfiture of the Burmese kingdom was not fortuitous, 
though the gains following war with Burma may have staggered 

sober expectations. Even the commencement of war was not 
accidental and it was declared by the Government of India in 
full consciousness of the benefits which would accrue in the 
wake of the defeat of their enemy. Apart from the fact that 
two expansionist empires must come into conflict eventually, the 
commercial aspirations of the British and the essentiality of 
providing adequate protection to their Indian possessions were 
leading eventually to war with Burma. For long the East 
India Company had entertained hopes of establishing their 
commercial bases on the coast of Arakan; and in the wars with 
France in the middle of eighteenth century the danger of French 
naval bases on the Burmese coastline was fully appreciated. 
However, early English efforts to seek a foothold in the eastern 
kingdom had ignonimously culminated in failure. Later when 
England was fighting for its existence with the Revolutionary^, 
regime in France or when Napoleon had taken up his project 
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to defeat England in the cast and destroy her empire there, the 
fatality of leaving the Arakan cost exposed to French 
encroachment was fully realised. It was at this time that three 
successive missions headed by Symes and Cox were despatched 
to the Court of Ava with the purpose of seeking commercial 
privileges, extra-territoriality rights and exclusion of the French 
from any intercourse with Burma. Cox had demanded that 
the king should not in future “permit the enemies of the English 
nation to take shelter within his dominions or refresh their 
crews and repah the damages of their vessely at his prots.” No 
French ships were to be allowed to continue in Burmese waters 
beyond forty-eight hours. But all these missions returned 
without achieving their object. It was fortunate that the French 
could not muster a strong navy to harass the British in the 
Indian Ocean, but the uncooperative attitude of tho Burmese 
king was, to say the least, uncongenial to the British rulers of 
Bengal. Cox had let out the motives of his employers when he 
wrote “A firm and solid alliance with this nation (Burmese) is 
absolutely necessary for the security of your Eastern dominions, 
for if they do not place themselves under our protection, or we 
do not acquire a right to protect them, the French will be 
masters of the country in a short time.” Similarly Symes also 
reiterated these sentiments when he wrote, “I am decidedly of 
opinion that a paramount infhience in the Government and 
administration of Ava, obtain it how we may, is now become 
indispensably necessary to the interests and security of the 
British possessions in the East.” (Quoted by Banerji). 

The suireptitious assistance rendered to the Arakanese 
refugees in seeking freedom of their land from Burmese hold, 
and the continuous ill will which developed between Calcutta 
and Ava on the issue, had befogged the relations between the 
two governments. No solution short of eventual occupation 
of Arakan by the British could ensure peace in this quarter. 
The problem of Assam was also there as the intimate interest of 
the British in that state was no secret. Also in 1810, Minto 
had acquired hold on Java and the Moluccas, and though the 
Dutch possessions were restored to them when peace was made 
in Europe, the English did not desist from acquiring control 
over Singapore and some form of overlordship over the Malayau 
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kingdom. Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope had become 
British territories. Thus the entire coastline contiguous to the 
Indian sea border, except that of Burma, was either held by 
the British or was under their influence. Could it be imagined 
that this major gap of immense strategic importance would be 
permitted to be retained by the Burmese and operate as a 
menace to British security. The existence of an independent 
kingdom of Burma was pregnant with mischief. Hence its 
ultimate absorption into British dominion was inevitable, and 
no occasion might be missed which would bring that goal 
nearer. Assam and Arakan were the first targets, and on the 
issue of Shahpuri, an insignificant island without human 
habitation, war was imposed on the Burmese for which 
adequate preparations had been made. The adventure succeeded 
and the the frontiers British dominion in the east attained the 
natural line. 
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Before the thiid decade of the nineteenth century was over, 
Assam and Arakan in the east had been annexed to British 
dominion which had by then incorporated into itself the vast 
possessions of the Peshwa, northern territories of Sindia, half 
of Awadh, the provinces of Delhi and the mountainous belt 
lying between the Siwalik and the Himalaya; besides absorbing 
Ihc major portion of the state of Mysore in the south, and 
establishing Company’s suzerainty over the states of India upto 
the Satlaj in the north-west. This expansion of British empire 
had been phenomenal. The problem was whether the steam¬ 
roller would halt its momentum or crush the two independent 
sovereignties of Sind and Panj^ into submission and attain the 
line of natural frontier in the north and north-west. By their 
nature imperialism are aggressive and their tendency is to roll 
on till stopped by natural obstacles or a competing rival. British 
imperialism was no exception. Probabilities were that, despite 
professions and exhortation to the contrary, the process of 
subordinating Indian states to its supremacy will continue to 
operate until the extreme frontier in the north-west had been 
acquired. A powerful motive which prompted furthei advance 
was the exigency of counteracting the rapidly moving Russian 
imperialism in northern and western Asia with its unti-British 
propensity and supposed designs on India. In the titanic 
struggle between two mighty empires, which was then 
apprehended, the existence of weak indigenous principalities in 
the intervening zone was viewed by British officials as a factor 
of potential danger and weakness. This was the compelling 
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force guiding the ultimate destruction of the independence of 
Panjab, Sind and even Afghanistan. The circumstances which 
led to the the annexation of Panjab and Sind by the British had 
their origin in this fact of the conflict between Russia and 
England. The French had to be excluded from the region of 
security in the Bay of Bengal which factor created the impulse 
for waging war against Burma and annexing the eastera 
provinces of Assam and Arakan. Similarly the impelling need 
to arrest the growth of Russian empire, open Central Asian 
markets for Brttish commerce and immunise fersia and 
Afghanistan against Russian influence, brought about the 
annexation of Panjab and Sind into British dominion. 

Russian movement to the east commenced in 1472 whea 
Czar Ivan 111 conquered Perm, and North Western Siberia. 
This process continued till the whole of Siberia in northern Asia 
upto Kamtchataka in the east on the sea-coast had been 
incorporated into the Russian empire in 1697. Yet for long no 
move into Central Asia had been undertaken, rather aggressioa 
was directed towards the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, as a 
preliminary to the advance into Central Asian regions of Khiva, 
Bokhara and Khokand. Caucasia was annexed despite strong, 
opposition by the people and tilbes there, but no further 
progress was made beyond etablishing a naval station at Astrabad 
in the south-eastern Caspian. Astrabad was ill suited for a probe 
into Central Asia which, however, began later from other three 
points, Orenburg, Semipalatinsk and Krosnovodst. Russian 
penetration into the Caucasus regions brought them soon into 
contact with the Persian empire, with which varying relationshipa 
of hostility and friendliness mark the first part of the nineteenth 
century. Russian ambitions found a stfmulus in the Treaty of 
Tilsit of 1807 which was signed by Napoleon, Emperor of 
France, and Czar Alexander of Russia, and by which the two 
enthusiasts agreed to concert eflbrts and join forces for war 
with the British in their newly acquired empire of India. This 
involved a victorious march through the intervening empires of 
Turkey and Persia, and the submission of the states lying on Cha 
route to the will of the conquerors. This scheme was still bom 
for before the two imperial armies could combine, the two 
Emperors broke with ea^ other, leading to French invasion of 
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Russia, collapse of Napoleon’s adventurous career and the end 
of the project of eastern conquests. The French were crippled for 
many decades to contemplate imperial expansion in the east; 
but the European situation in the wake of the exit of Napoleon 
provided fresh opportunities for Russia to indulge in aggressive 
designs in Asia. Initial moves were made against Persia which 
continued to be pressed hard since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Through British intercession, the Treaty 
of Oulistan had been patched and a temporary settlement was 
made. But within a few years, hostilities again started on the 
issue of the seizure of Ookcha by the Russians. The Persians 
lost heavily and they were unable to gain any support from the 
British Government in spite of their agreement of Teheran of 
1814. The war ended with the Treaty of Turkomanchai in 
1828, by which the. Shah of Persia had to cede Azarbaijan 
and some other fertile provinces besides a huge indemnity. 
Thereafter Persia gradually drifted into Russian camp and acted 
in her diplomatic dealings and foreign relations as a subordinate 
ally and dependent of Russia. This condition prevailed upto 
1860, and bad a bearing on British foreign policy and their 
relations with the states of Sjpd, Panjab and Afghanistan. 

Corresponding with Russian movement eastwards, may be 
noted British endeavours to acquire a dominant position in the 
coastal region bordering the Arabian Sea from Cape of Good 
Hope, along the coastline of Africa. Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf, to Bombay in the east. The motive for this advance was 
the unfettered mainfbnance of the integrity of their growing 
empire in India and providing security to it against the intrusion 
of hostile European powers. The occupation of Mauritius 
Island and the cementing of close diplomatic relations 
with the ruler of Muscat and Zanzibar, the possession of Aden 
and the control over Bahrein and Trucial Chiefs of the Arabian 
littoral were prompted by the object of closing all avenues from 
the western side. Aden was converted into a British stronghold 
guarding the passage from the Red Sea into the waters continuous 
to the Indian mainland. Friendship with Muscat, protectorate 
over Yemen, Oman and Bahrein and exclusion of Turkish or 
Persian influence from these territories were the anchor-sheets of 
British policy, which was guided by motives of commerce, 
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interests of maritime snpremaqr and the need to protect the 
iines of communication between India and England. Necessarily 
these led to the patrolling of the shores of the Persian Oulf and 
establishing political control over its coastal principalities. 
Beginnings of such intimate interest and overlordship were made 
in 1798 with the treaty with Muscat, largely to counteract 
possible French influence in that region, and continued 
throughout the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
Treaty of 1819 with the Trucial Chiefs further fortified British 
hold and perpetuated their dominant position in the region. 

However, Napoleon’s Egyptian invasion and his subsequent 
attempts to woo the states of Western Asia to afford passage to 
his troops to march into India by land route “led to the 
emergence of British interest in Asian kingdoms beyond India’s 
north-western frontier”, defining their policy and determining 
their attitude towards the neighbouring states. To meet the 
French or Russian threat, the Company’s government in India 
decided initially “to interpose the barrier of friendly states of 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Panjab and Sind.” Missions 
were despatched to all these states in the first decade of the last 
•century and friendly relations established with them. In 1800, 
Malcolm was able with the use of gold to contract an engagement 
with the Shah of Persia to extirpate the French if they set foot 
on the Persian soil. But this agreement did not last long as the 
absence of any aggressive move eastwards by Napoleon removed 
the urgency of contact with the Persian empire. However, 
fresh danger cropped up after the peace of Tilsit, occasioning 
despatch of fresh missions to Teheran and Kabul. Little success 
was achieved by Malcolm this time, but the Shah’s good will 
was won over by British envoy Sir Hereford Jones, who made 
a treaty with Persia in 1809, to be confirmed in 1814, by the 
Treaty of Teheran. Persia was cordial towards the British who 
^gaged to train the Persian army on western models. This 
intimacy was, however, frustrated by the British refusal to 
provide aid against Russia when, as related earlier, the Czar and 
the Shah were locked into conflict. Early Anglo-Persian 
flirtation yielded place to subsequent irritation, suspicion and 
hostility, hurling the Shah into the arms of Russia, which 
encouraged Persian adventure into Herat and designs on 
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Kandahar and consequent British opposition to Teheran and 
their subsequent aggression on Afghanistan, Sind and Panjab. 
In the two abortive Persian attempts on Herat, the latter of 
which was counterpoised by resistance organised by British 
officers in the fort of Herat and a naval demonstration against 
Kharak, the Government of India discerned the hand of Russia. 
Auckland's war against Dost Mohammad, Amir of Kabul, had 
its genesis in the fear of Russo*Persian aggressiveness so close 
to the borders of India and the necessity of providing powerful 
and effective defence against such a menace. The Afghan War 
failed to bring about the desired security and thereby hastened* 
the annexation of Sind and Panjab. It is in the context of 
this conflict of the Russian and British imperialisms that the 
story of the collapse of independence of these two states has to 
be viewed. 

SIND 

Commerce attracted the English East India Company to 
Sind. Simultaneously with the establishment of its factory at 
Surat in 1612, endeavours were made at the Mughal Court to 
obtain concessions for trade with the province on the Indus, but 
owing to the opposition of the Portuguese who were already 
settled in Tattah, success did sot visit these early attempts. But 
in 1630, after a convention had been made with the Portuguese 
at Goa, the English obtained a farman from the Mughal 
Emperor permitting trade with Sind. However, the East India 
Company withdrew its factories from that province about the 
middle of the century, and it was not till 1758 that once again 
the English took int&est in opening their factory at Tattah. 
Saltpetre was exported and woollen cloth imported. But this 
phase of British contact with Sind was short lived as, owing to 
political conditions in the province, the factory was closed in 
1775. The Kalhora dynasty was overthrown and in 1783 the 
Talpuras under Mir Fateh All Khan became the rulers. But 
very soon this family disintegrated leading to the establishment 
of three separate principalities of Hyderabad, Mirpur and 
Khairpur, nominally under the headship of the first. Tlidir rule 
was not conducive to the prosperity of the people, and the 
hiefs were more interested in their hunting grounds. They 
cowed allegiance to Zaman Shah, Amir of Kabul, but were 
otherwise independent in their domain. 
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The English revived their interest in 1799 when the fear of 
Napoleon’s invasion against India prompted them to seek 
effective means of counteracting it by alliance with the border 
atates. Wellesley wished to reopen relations with Sind ’’with 
the ostensible object of furthering trade but in reality to 
counteract the then highly dangerous and spreading influence of 
Tipu and the French, and to interrupt the growing ambitions of 
Zaman Shah, the Kabul Monarch* Quoted by Khera. Negotiations 
were started but were broken off by the Amirs in 1800, presumably 
under pressure of the Kabul Amir. The French danger abating 
at the moment, the English did not press their suit. However, 
when after Tilsit, the Russian menace threatened the security of 
India, steps were taken by Lord Minto to despatch a mission 
to Hyderabad also along with those to Teheran, Kabul and 
Lahore. Seton, the British agent, arranged a treaty with 
the Amirs stipulating for the reopening of factories at Tattah 
and Hyderabad, providing for mutual assistance and for not 
harbouring the enemies of each other. To the British 
Government, however, the clause guaranteeing mutual defence 
was distasteful, and they sought the revision of the agreement 
before its ratification. Ultimately, the Amir agreed to sign a 
fresh treaty in August 1809, which bound the two parties to 
eternal friendship, stipulated for the exclusion of French and 
stationing of agents at each other’s court. With this treaty 
commenced political dealings between Sind and the British. -The 
treaty was renewed in 1820 with minor modifications providing 
for the exclusion of Americans and Europeans and border 
security. This agreement marks the close of the period of non¬ 
intervention, mutual security and peaceful engagements, and 
inaugurates the enactment of scenes ‘which led finally to 'the 
absorption of Sind into British dominion. 

Three factors appear to have influenced the policies of the 
British. First was the growing appreciation of the possibilities 
of commerce by the route of the Indus. Not only was Panjab 
' and Northern India opened to the sea through this water 
channel, but was hoped that the commerce of Afghanistan, 
Bpkbara and other Central Asian regions would be exploited 
through access to the Indus and considerably augment profits of 
the British. Second factor was the compelling necessity of 
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checking aggressive designs of Raiyit Singh, the Panjab ruler^ 
on Sind. After the conquest of Multan and control over 
Peshawar, the entire right bank of the Indus was held by the 
Sikh ruler, barring the territory of Sind which dominated the 
mouths of the Indus and its passage into the sea. There was 
no secrecy about Ranjit Singh*s ambitions, and he tried 
to use every opportunity to gain possession of that province 
even by some agreement for joint operations with English support 
or connivance. The third, and perhaps the most important, 
factor was the threat posed to the independence of the border 
states by the mounting influence of Russia on the Persian 
government, and the frankly aggrandising moves of Czarist 
imperialism in Asia. With the collapse of Persian resistance- 
and the humiliating. Treaty of Turkomanchai ended the anti- 
Russian and pro-British posture of Teheran government. In the 
succeeding years Persian expansionism eastwards found 
unequivocal support in Petersburg, and danger loomed large to- 
the integrity of Baluchistan, Sind and Afghanistan. Thus 
commercial interests of the British came to be identified with 
the diplomatic necessity of preserving Sind from falling into the 
clutches of Persian Shah, on the one side, and the Sikh ruler 
on the other. A weak, divided slate like that of the Amirs of 
Sind could not hope unilaterally to thwart the ambitions of its 
western or eastern neighbour and withstand their aggression. 
At the same time, Russian imperialism must be contained and 
not allowed access so close to British possessions or protrude its 
bases in the possible sphere of influence of the British. Protection 
involving ultimate anj^exation of Sind thus determined tho 
course of British policy towards that state in the next two 
decades after the treaty of 1820. 

Ranjit Singh, as will be discussed later, had acquired a 
dominant position at Lahore and become the undisputed chief of 
the Sikhs soon after 1800. His government was pre-emimently 
a military despotism depending on the strength and efficiency of 
his army, which he spared no pains to maintain in good gear. 
With this weapon he defeated his Sikh rivals and extended hia 
dominion over Kashmir, Multan, Peshawar and the Pathan 
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lands of Dera Ghazi Khan, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
His expansion eastwards beyond the Satlaj was stopped by the 
British who had taken the Cis-Satlaj states under their 
protection. The 1809 agreement between the British and Ranjit 
Siagh had given him a free hand in the territories to the west of 
the Satlaj, and naturally the Sikh chief considered Sind as his 
preying ground. His contact with the Amirs began soon after 
his conquest of Multan, and in 1823 he directed his army to 
reach Mithankote on the Sind frontier. The Amirs became 
alarmed and tried to cultivate his friendship, and regular 
communication opened between Lahore and Sind. Ths British 
Resident at Lahore believed that the object of this Sikh move 
westward' was the conquest of upper Sind and Shikarpur. 
However, Ranjit Singh did not precipitate matters and retired 
from • Mithankote to devote the next two years to military 
preparations. Movement of forces in 1825 with the purpose 
of seizing Shikarpur had to be countermanded owing to the 
prevalence of famine conditions in Sind. For the next few years 
Ranjit Singh was not free from trouble form Saiyid Ahmad, the 
Wahabi leader, who opposed the Sikhs in the Patban territory. 
Also he was apprehensive of the attitude of the British whose 
interest in Sind was quite evident. • 

Between 1831 and 1836 was witnessed more intense activity 
to master Sind. Ranjit Singh was fully conscious of the strategic 
importance of that province, and he was keen to bold it so as ta 
be able to have access to the sea and thereby establish direct 
contact with some European powers to counter-balance British 
supremacy in India and prevent their further advance westward. 
He laid claim to Sind as the legatee of Zaman Shah whose 
Indian territories he held then, as also the overlord of the 
Barakzais of Peshawar. Ranjit Singh was, however, immediately 
more concerned with the possession of Shikarpur, a fertile valley 
of northern Sind, which commanded the important routes 
linking India with Persia, Kandahar, Herat and Central 
Asia. He had been unable to pursue his claims so far because 
of various circumstances, but after 1831 he was prepared to 
clinch the issue and use force, if it became necessary. But Ranjit 
Singh’s ambitions now met with the counter-active British 
aspirations of controlling the Indus valley down to the sea. 
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Any Sikh move towards Sind was bound to be opposed by a 
British counter-move. Therefore, he thought of cooperation 
with them in sharing Sind. Captain Burners navigation of the 
Indus, ostensibly with the object of escorting four dray-horses 
presented by King William IV of England to the Sikh ruler, had 
naturally heightened the suspicions of Ranjit Singh about the 
intentions of the British. Yet he broached the subject of 
coordination to Lord William Bentinck in 1831, when they met 
at Rupar. The Oovemor-General was non-committal and, in 
that pose of his, Ranjit Singh though it discreet to desist from 
any active measures. In the years following, his expeditions 
against the Mazaris, occupation of Rajhan and Ken, and finally 
despatch of troops against Sind in 1836, reveal his desperation; 
but he had to withdraw his army when threatened by the 
British counter-measures. With this ended all Sikh interest 
in Sind; but by that time, the British had successfully exploited 
the danger of aggression from Lahore to seek a> permanent 
position in the affairs of Sind. 

Mtdor British interest, however, was commercial which 
involved opening of the Indus. By subterfuge Captain Burnes 
had succeeded in traversing the river upto its junction with the 
Satlaj and then proceeding' to Lahore up that river and its 
tributaries. The Amirs were nevertheless conscious of the 
danger involved in permitting the British to penetrate through 
their kingdom and had interposed every obstacle to Burne*s 
journey. They were compelled to yield by the threat of 
courting the displeasure of Ranjit Singh, but the people of Sind 
could not suppress their apprehensions of losing independence. 
A Baluch soldier told Burnes, **The mischief is done, you have 
seen our country,*' as also a Syed of Tattah, *'Alas! Sind is 
now gone, since the English have seen the river, which is the 
highroad to its conquest.’* These observers were not wrong in 
their prognostication, for English project of exploiting trade of 
the Indus was fast assuming a political complexion. Lt. Colonel 
Pottinger, then the Resident at Cutch, was commissioned in 
1832 to proceed to Sind and negotiate with the Amirs for jhe 
opening of the Indus to British trade. In their letter to him, the 
Calcutta Government wrote, “...the Court of Directors ha^ve 
expressed great anxiety to obtain the free navigation cf the Indus 
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with a view to the advantages that mnst result from substituting 
our influence for that derived by Russia through her commercial 
intercourse with Bokhara and the countries lying between 
Hindustan and the Caspian Sea, as well as because of the great 
facilities afforded by the river for the disposal of the produce 
and manufacture of the British Dominions both in Europe and in 
India.” Commercial wedge was to be utilised to establish political 
influence to counteract any future Russian, Persian or Sikh 
penetration into Sind. At the moment, there was talk of 
matrimonial alliance between Teheran and Hyderabad, which 
might have brought in Russian influence surreptitiously into 
the Indus kingdom. Hence Pottinger was sent to Hyderabad 
to negotiate a treaty of commerce and navigation; and that was 
done at the time that Ranjit Singh had indicated his intention 
to seize Sind and had asked for British cooperation. Pottinger 
succeeded by pointing to the Sikh threat in arranging a treaty 
with the Amirs of Hyderabad and Khairpur in April 1832. By 
this agreement the lower part of the Indus was thrown open to 
commercial navigation, on condition that no military stores or 
armed vessels would sail the river or any English merchant settle 
in Sind. A British agent was allowed to stay at Mithankote to 
keep a watch over the trade;tand a tariff of toll on boats was 
fixed. This treaty gave the English a right to be in Sind and 
they soon enlarged it. 

At this time there was no secret of Ranjit Singh's designs on 
Sind. Shah Shuja’s adventure of 1834, Sikh invasion of Mazari 
territory and occupation of Rojhan and Ken were clear 
indications of his desire to obtain possession of Sind by the use of 
force. And in 1836, he actually mobilised his army against the 
Amirs, but in all such moves Ranjit Singh was apprehensive of 
British reactions; hence before launching an attack he wanted to 
be certain of their neutr^ity. In this he was sorely disappointed. 
The Government of India under Bentinck was not prepared to 
depart from a policy of neutrality as is clear from their statement 
to Frazer in 1833 that, “However desirable it may be for us 
eventually to obtain a commanding position on the Indus, it 
would be premature at present to discuss the means of 
accomplishing that object.” But the Governor-General did not 
hesitate to tell Raiyit Singh, though indirectly, that Sind must 
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be regarded as lying within British sphere of influence. Yet 
when Sikh designs became clear, the next Govemor-Oeneral 
Auckland was prepared to take the Amirs under his protection, 
and prevent Ranjit Singh from importing arms by way of the 
Indus or from capturing Shikarpur or waging war against the 
Amirs. British policy was declared to be that “extension of 
British influence in the direction of the Indus should be effected 
by the pursuit of commercial and peaceful objects alone, but 
on the other hand His Lordship in Council cannot view with 
indifference the extension of Sikh power throughout the whole 
course of the Indus to the borders of our Bombay Government.**' 
Hence in 1836, when the danger of Sikh aggression became a 
reality, Pottinger was commissioned to negotiate with the Amirs 
so as to bring them under British protection. Fear and hope 
were utilised to effect this purpose. British mediation was offered 
to them on condition that they recieved a British agent at 
Hyderabad, all relations between Sind and Lahore were 
conducted through the British and British force might be paid 
for by the Amirs whenever its use was required. It took long to 
persuade the Amirs to agree to such a comprehensive bartering 
away of their freedom, but ultimately they were compelled to 
sign a treaty on 20 April 1838, v^hich altered the character of' 
their relationship with the British and changed the nature of 
their independence. The Amirs accepted British protection, 
which had been unequivocally declared to Ranjit Singh who> 
desisted from his aggression owing to the fear of war with his 
eastern neighbour. Thus in 1838, commercial interest was 
supplanted by political considerations and Sind came to assume 
the status of a protected state of the British, on par with the 
subsidiary states of the rest of India. Persian complications^ 
were perhaps motivating such a move. The next step was to* 
annul the self-denying ordinance of not using Indus militarily 
or stationing British forces in that country, which were deemed 
essential for British security in India. 

Aggravation of Russo-phobia coincided with theso 
developments in Sind. The siege of Herat by the Persian armiea 
brought home the danger of a Russian perch being formed so> 
close to Indian frontiers in a strong strategic position. Captain 
Burnes, who was allegedly sent on a commercial mission to 
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Kabul, soon assumed his real role of a diplomatic emissary 
wooing Dost Muhammad to fail into the English net of alliances. 
The Kabul Amir was more concerned with the possession of 
Peshawar than the remote danger of Russian aggression on his 
northern frontiers, and therefore attempted to exploit the British 
fears and needs to secure Peshawar through their good offices 
from the hold of Ranjit Singh. Burnes used all his power of 
suasion to persuade his government to yield to the wishes of 
Kabul. But Auckland could not, in the then circumstances, 
countenance a rift with the Sikh ruler; and demanded Dost 
Muhammad’s submission to British policies without paying th& 
price for it. The result was that the Amir, as Cunningham 
puts it, ^‘renewed his overtures to Persia and welcomed a Russian 
emissary, with the view of intimidating the English into tho 
surrender of Peshawar, and into a guarantee against Ranjit 
Singh.” These tactics of pressure politics boomeranged against 
Dost Muhammad, whose ‘^hostile designs were both believed 
or assumed by the British Government, while the rumours 
of a northern invasion were eagerly received and industriously 
spread by the vanquished princes of India, and the whole 
country vibrated with the hope that the uncongenial domination 
of the English was about to yield to the ascendancy of another 
and less dissimilar race.” In this setting was conceived the 
project of the Tripartite Treaty between the English, Ranjit 
Singh and Shah Shuja, whose ostensible object was, in the 
words of Cunningham, ”to leave Shah Shuja as a dependent 
prince on his ancestral throne” of Kabul, but in reality it was- 
intended ”to maintain peace on the Indus,” and ”to make a 
triumphant progress through Central Asia.” The game was ta 
anticipate the Russians in the lands beyond the Indus and 
establish British commercial and *diplomatic supremacy in 
Afghanistan, Bokhara, Khokand, and Persia, which had rich 
potentialities for trade. The Tripartite Treaty led to the British 
war with Afghanistan with its scenes of easy victory and fatal 
tragedy. The campaign in the Afghan kingdom had grave 
significance for the Amirs of Sind, who were deprived of a major 
share of their freedom. 

Ranjit Singh was a party to the treaty for placing Shah 
Shuja on the throne of Kabul, but he demurred at the suggestion 
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of moving the British forces through his lands on their march 
into Afghanistan by way of the Khaibar. Naturally, therefore, 
the alternative route of Bolan Pass, traversing Sind, was 
adopted without either consulting its Amirs or heeding their 
sentiments or the terms of the treaty of 1832. Not only was Sind 
subjected to this military encroachment but also a sum of rupees 
twentyfive lacs was demanded from the Amirs to fill the British 
war chest. The pretence for this requisition was tribute which 
the Amirs were bound to pay to the Kabul government and 
which had not been paid and therefore was owed to Shah Shuja 
and his allies. The Amirs were unable to riggle out of it even 
though they produced releases from obligation to pay signed by 
Shah Shuja. Auckland failed to be propitiated and was 
prepared to use force to back the negotiations. This was not 
the only demand which was made on the Amirs “to make some 
ostensible display of their attachment to British interests.’* 
Occupation of northern Sind, which included the province of 
Shikarpur, was also aimed at because of its importance as a base 
for military operations. Burnes was ordered to negotiate 
with the Mir of Khairpur to gain this objective. Threats and 
^ajolings led to the signing of a treaty in December 1838 with 
him, by which the territory of Khairpur was taken under 
protection by the British and the Amir bound himself to “act 
in subordinate cooperation with the British Government.” By an 
additional clause the fort of Bukkur was to be occupied by the 
British for the duration of the war. Mir Rustam Khan was 
forced to agree to this cession on condition that Karachi, in the 
domains of his riv^ at Hyderabad, should also be taken 
possession of. And this was soon effected when the Hyderabad 
Amir was compelled to sign away his freedom by a subsidiary 
treaty in February 1839. This was achieved by the presence of 
Keene's army in the neighbourhood. The Amir agreed to receive 
a. subsidiary force and pay rupees three lacs a year for its 
maintenance. Karachi was also taken away from him as 
reprisal for resisting the power of the British Government. Thus 
did Sind pay for the privilege of British friendship. In 
<x)ntravention of earlier commitments the Indus and the soil of 
8^nd were used for the transport of foreign troops and stores of 
war. The Amirs and their subjects were so cowed down that 
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even the disaster which overwhelmed British army in Afghanistan 
did not throw them into acts of rebellion. But the reward for 
this cowardly forbearance was soon to come in the shape of 
annexation of Sind by the British, more as a compensation for 
the loss of their glory and fading of their prestige. 

The British were in a critical situation when Ellenborough 
took over the office of Oovemor-Oeneral from Auckland, wha 
had lost credit with his employers owing to the disaster which 
had visited British forces in Afghanistan. The discomfiture of 
the English was viewed **with undisguised satisfaction** not only 
in Panjab and Sind but in various regions of the country as a 
whole. Many insurrections had broken out on the frontiers which 
had gained support in the Sikh state. The attitude of the Sind 
Amirs was ostensibly peaceful and not hostile, but inwardly, it 
was inconceivable that they should harbour feelings of friend* 
ship for their erstwhile persecutors. The new Governor-General, 
therefore, wanted to exploit thetr weakness and make a lesson 
of them to retrieve the prestige of British paramount authority 
and re-establish military superiority. His first act was, there¬ 
fore, to seejc excuses for punishing the Amirs and motivate the 
process of annexation of their territories. It was evident by 
this time that the game of holding Afghanistan as a subsidiary 
state, and thereby mounting the defence of India on the 
Hindukush and counteracting Russo-Persian aggression on its 
northern and western borders, was lost. Military successes 
might amount to reprisals and recovery of prestige; but it was 
impossible to keep the Barakzais from regaining power, and 
Dost Muhammad would not be friendly to the British for long. 
Hence alternative arrangements had to be thought of to defeat 
Russian hostility and oppose them on the natural frontiers of 
India. Presence of weak and unfriendly states within these 
frontiers was regarded as a possible threat to the security of 
British dominion. Therefore Sind and Panjab had to be subdued 
and brought within British territorial possessions. Ellenborough*s 
intentions are evident from bis letter to the Amirs in which he 
threatened them by clearly stating that “on the day on which 
you shall be faithless to the British Government, sovereignty 
will have passed from you.’* British Agent in Sind, Outram was 
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«imultaneousIy informed that it was the *‘fixed determination'* of 
the Governor-General "to punish, cost what it may, the first 
■chief who shall prove faithless, by the confiscation of his 
dominions." 

The events which followed were merely steps in the 
achievement of this objective. Outram was commissioned to 
•collect evidence of the hostile designs of the Amirs. He was 
not slow to gather proofs of their enmity which was shown by 
their letters to Dewan Sawan Mai of Multan, their encouragement 
to Brahui chiefs to revolt, their intercourse with the Sikhs and 
the Persians. Much of this evidence was feeble and perhaps 
not genuine as well. But is was adequate to provide an excuse 
to the wolf to devour the lamb. Outram thought that the 
•evidence justified revision of treaty, which he wanted to use for 
getting possession of Karachi, Sukkur, Bukkur and some land 
on either side of the Indus for perpetual occupation. The 
Governor-General, however, sought the revision to reward 
the Nawab of Bahawalpur by giving him Sabzalkote and 
Bhoongbharra. Before this step was taken, Outram was ousted 
from Sind for not being adequate to implement the government's 
policies, and Sir Charles N/ipier was despatched there with 
full diplomatic and military authority. Napier bad been an 
uncompromising advocate of annexation of Sind, towards which 
lie had submitted plans to the Governor-General. His coming 
to Sind was the signal for its absorption. The directive to him, 
which he received on his reaching Sukkur in October 1842, 
made his task easier. The instructions to him were, "Should 
•any Amir or Chief, wUh whom we have a treaty of alliance and 
friendship, have evinced hostile designs against us, during the 
events, which may have induced them to doubt the continuance 
of our power, it is the present intention of the Governor-General 
lo inflict upon the treachery of such ally and friend so signal a 
punishment as shall efTectually deter others from similar conduct, 
but the Governor-General will not proceed in this course without 
the most convincing evidence of the guilt in the person accused." 
..."If tne Amirs or anyone of them should act hostilely or 
evince hostile designs against our Army, it is my fixed resolution 
never to forgive the breach of faith and to exact a penalty which 
ahall be a warning to every chief in India.'* Napier was to be 
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the judge of such evidence. The end of war in Afghanistan and 
return of victorious troops who had burnt the Kabul bazar, 
brought peace which hastened acquisition of Sind by the British. 

The trend of evidence of guilt was to incriminate Amir 
Rustam Ali of Khairpur, and the terms of the new draft treaty 
were aimed at robbing him of his territory more than others. 
Meanwhile, a brother of the Amir, Mir Murad Ali was 
Conspiring with Napier to appropriate the state and the title of 
Rais, or head of the confederacy, By falsehoods, he compelled 
Rustam Ali to resign his position and flee from Khairpur, The 
treaty was accepted by the Amirs of Hyderabad and Khairpur; 
but in this interval, Napier was thirsting for glory and moving 
with his army to crush the chiefs, whom he dubbed as tyrants. 
The Amirs also took to panic and fled to Imamgarh, which was 
besieged by Napier. There it was found that only one Amir 
had sought shelter there, Rustam Ali and others having 
scattered themselves. It will be futile to enter into the details of 
the war. The Baluchis had been provoked into revolt by the 
ill-treatment of the Chiefs and the rumour of impending threat 
to the independence of their country. Therefore, a large force 
assembled at Miami, which was led by many Amirs. To this 
place Napier hurried and in the battle which ensued on 17 
February 1843, the Sindians lost heavily. Napier commanded the 
Amirs to surrender and within two days of the loss of battle, ail 
of them had yielded to the British whose flag flew in Hyderabad 
and Khairpur. The victory was the success of superior 
leadership and better weapons of war. A decrepit medieval 
structure of state and army organisation could not stand against 
modem tactics and arms. The result was a foregone conclusion 
and the aftermath of Miami-was the, annexation of Sind, except 
for Ali Murad’s possessions which remained with him for some 
more time as a subsidiary prince. The Amirs were sent as 
exiles to live in confinement at Banaras, and thus ended the 
freedom of Sind. This annexation had aroused considerable 
criticism at the time and has been condemned by historians upto 
the present. Undoubtedly the annexation of Sind was pre¬ 
planned and Napier and Eilenborough took the step to 
compensate for the depreciation of British morale. Napier’s 
curt statement *Peccavi’ (1 have sinned (Sind) sums up the 
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comments on this incident. This climax in Sind was in the 
march of events and was hastened by the exigencies of 
international developments, which made the existence of 
independent weak states impossible in the land which filled the 
gap between the empires of England and Russia. 

% 

PANJAB 

The annexation of Sind paved the way for the absorption of 
Panjab into British territories. But before we narrate the 
events immediately preceding annexation, we may relate the 
development of the state of Panjab into a centralised monarchy 
ruled by the strong man Ranjit Singh. The Sikhs had been 
gradually converted into a militant sect by the persecutions 
which they suffered in the reigns of Aurangzeb and his- 
immediate successors. The peaceful peasant had been compelled 
to bear arms in self-protection, and was organised by Guru 
Oobind Singh to resist oppression and assert his freedom from 
the yoke of intolerant rulers. In the course of struggle for 
religious liberty had sprouted a leadership which ultimately 
assumed the garb of chiefship. Under these chiefs the Sikhs 
indulged in raids for conquest of territory and plunder of 
wealth in the land of Panjab and its immediate neighbourhood 
in the east upto the Jamuna. The anarchical conditions of tho 
eighteenth century characterised by the weakness of the central 
empire, rebelliousness of the provincial governors and continuous 
foreign invasions from the north-west provided the setting for 
the successful pursuit of their advantage by the Sikh chiefs. 
The Abdali king ha(fno respite from their plundering raids, and 
when the Pathan ruler grew weak by ill health, the Sikhs 
grabbed most of his conquests in Panjab. About the middle of 
the sixties of the eighteenth century, the Sikhs were organised 
into twelve misls or theocratic confederacies which had evolved 
in consequence of their struggle with the Mughals and the 
Pathans. In the reigns of Timur Shah and Shah Zaman, the 
successors of Ahmad Shah Abdali, these misls consolidated 
their power, which was confined to .Panjab, owing to the 
emergence of the strong arm of the Sindia who controlled Delhi 
and the eastern regions. Circumscribed in the east by the 
power of the Sindia and in the west by the Afghan kingdom, the 
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chiefs of these Misls employed their aggressive proclivities into 
fighting among themselves. This **petty fratricidal warfare'* 
had prevented their being welded into a united state, and 
ultimately left them an easy prey to the ambitions of Ranjit 
Singh, who came to the head of Sukerchakia Misl on the 
death of his father Mohan Singh, a great fighter. The 
matrimonial alliances contracted by the young prince enabled 
him to use the combined resources of three misls to defeat the 
Bhangi Misl, then in control of Lahore. By placating Zaman 

Shah, he acquired legal possession of Lahore, the capital of 
Panjab in 1800. With this base he soon set upon a career of 
conquest with a view to unifying the Sikhs and establishing his 
monarchy. 

There are two well marked stages in the expansion of 
Ranjit*s dominion. In the first stage he consolidated his 
position by acquiring Amritsar and other territories of the 
Bhangi Misil, as well as by subjugating the petty chiefs in the 
centre of Panjnb who had evinced symptoms of hostility to 
him. The most noteworthy of such conquests was that of 
Kasur In 1807, whose Nawab had allied himself with the 
Bhangis and opposed the aspirations of Ranjt Singh. The young 
ruler had naturally contemplated the annexation of the Cis- 
Satlaj Sikh states and thereby extending his possessions east of 
the Satlaj to the confines of Delhi. But he met with determined 
British resistance in his eastward advance, and had to come to 
a settlement with the Company's government to relinquish all 
claims to the Cis-Satlaj territory, and in return being allowed 
by the English a free hand in the lanas to the west and north 
of the river Satlaj. With this Treaty of Amritsar of 1809, 
begins the second stage of his conquests. The possession of 
Kangra, the annexation of Multan, Derajat, Kashmir and 
Peshwar all followed in quick succession in the next fifteen 
years. He did not establish direct rule over the Afghan 
territory of Peshawar but leased it to an Afghan prince who 
owed allegiance to him and paid tribute to the kingdom of 
Lahore. In this manner, the successes of Ranjit Singh's military 
adventures established him as the supreme sovereign of the 
Panjab, west of the Satlaj, upto the borders of Afghanistan. 
His ambitions knew no bounds and his next target was Sind, 
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which he failed to acquire owing to the determined opj>osition 
of the British who made no secret of their intimate interest in 
that state. Ranjit Singh had his eye on Afghanistan but the 
circumstances were unfavourable to him and, apart from 
showing interest in Shah Shuja’s vain attempts to regain his 
thrones as well as becoming a party to the Tripartite Treaty of 
1838, he did not take any active part in exploiting the confused 
situation in the Afghan country. By 1839, the year of his 
death, Ranjit Singh had built up a strong kingdom, had created 
an army which was almost invincible and habilitated his 
prestige as a great and strong monarch. 

m 

An important element in his phenomenal rise was his 
conciliatory policy towards the British. By a coincidence of 
history, emergence of Ranjit Singh as the ruler of Lahore, 
striving, as Cunningham says, **with more or less of intelligent 
design, to give unity and coherence to diverse atoms and 
scattered elements, to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well-ordered state or common wealth,was simultaneous with 
the appearance of British armed might and their diplomacy 
into the plains of Northern India in the vicinity of Delhi. In 
his campaign against the Marathas, Lord Lake encountered the 
Sikhs and gained their cooperation. The chiefs of the Cis- 
Satlaj area, such as those of Patiala, Jind and Nabha, were 
willing to cast in their lot with the British, primarily for reasons 
of selfprotection against the growing power and aggressive 
intentions of the Lahore prince. Ranjit Singh was also faced 
with the alternative of opposing the British or befriending them 
when Jaswant Rao Holkar sought refuge in Panjab and 
approached the Lahore government for support and combined 
action against the British. Ranjit Singh was influenced in his 
conduct by his uncle Bhag Singh of Jind, who had previously 
accepted British alliance and who cautioned his young nephew 
against measuring swords with the vastly superior British military 
might. Ranjit Singh himself, perhaps had sensed his inferiority, 
and therefore desisted from indentifying himself with the fallen 
cause of Holkar. And when again he was twice compelled to 
desist from aggression eastwards, he readily accepted the Treaty 
of Amritsar in 1809, which the British keenly desired to interpose 
a strong barrier against possible Russian encroachment from the 
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«iortb<>we8t« After 1809 till his death Ranjit Siogh strictly 
adbef«l to the Treaty which stipulated for perpetual friendship 
■between the two governments, the British treating the Lahore 
state “on the footing of the most favoured powers/' and 
renouncing all “concern with the territories and subjects of the 
Raja to the northward of the river Satlaj.** The British had 
opposed all moves of Lahore to enlarge its interests in the 
<!is-Satlaj area or to annex parts of the state of Sind; but every 
such rebuff was meekly borne by the Sikh monarch, who as a 
realist, was fully conscious of the might of the British and their 
unveiled ambitions to expand north-westwards when occasion 
•arose for it. But while Ranjit Singh, even despite charge of 
-cowardice, desisted from aggression in the face of British 
resistance, he did not permit them to use his territories for 
their aggressive designs or to favour them with concessions not 
•conducive to the security and interests of his people. 

The agreement of Amritsar and the fact mounting crescendo 
of events in the heart of India led the English to unheed the 
rapid extension of Sikh power in the west, so that Ranjit Singh 
became master of the Panjab and the regions of Peshwaf and 
Kashmir. But the circumstances had changed thereafter. 
Cunningham depicts the altered situation of the British thus: 
“The Jumna and the sea-coast of Bombay were no longer the 
proclaimed limits of their (British empire, the Narbada had been 
■crossed, the states of Rajputana had been rendered tributary, 
and, with the laudable design of diffusing wealth and of linking 
remote provinces together in the strong and useful bonds of 
-commerce, they were about to enter upon schemes of navigation 
and of trade, which caused them to deprecate the ambition of 
the king of the Sikhs, and led them, by sure yet unforeseen 

^teps, to absorb his dominion in their own.“ This new 

-spirit of British policy is evidenced by their designs on Sind, 
aiming at the opening of the Indus to their trade, which 
frustrated the plans of Ranjit Singh to annex Sind to his own 
kingdom. His meeting with Lord William Bentinck at Rupar 
was ostensibly a proclamation of the identity of their interests 
and a mark of friendship, but in reality this conference disclosed 
to the Sikh ruler the grim resolve of the British to stop further 
■expansion of Lahore influence and power. The admission of 
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British protectorate over, Sind, Buroe's mission to Kabul and- 
desire to arbitrate in the Afghan-Sikh dispute regarding. 
Peshawar and the taking-up of the cause of Shah Shuja, under' 
the Tripartite Treaty, Jeading to the invasion of Kandahar and. 
Kabul, were all symptoms of the change in the British attitude,, 
which was in a large measure determined by their imperialistic 
interests and the international situation. Raojit Singh, who 
was aware of the might and main of his eastern neighbour, 
halted his enterprise in Sind, and participated in the Tripartite 
agreement for fear of being completely left out in the future- 
determination of the fate of Afghans and being hemmed in on> 
all sides by a not friendly British power. By the treaty he 
safeguarded his interests, the primary one being the resignation, 
of all claims by Shah Shuja, as ruler of Afghanistan, to the 
territories of Multan, Peshawar, Derajat, Kashmir and other 
Pathan lands which had been annexed by Ranjit Singh to his- 
kingdom. He also secured the right of payment of fifteen lacs 
of rupees out of the money to be paid by Sind Amirs to Shah 
Shuja in remuneration of his rights to that province. Clauses 
also pertained to the freedom of trade between Afghanistan and 
Panjab and despatch of gifts or tribute by Shah Shuja to Ranjit 
Singh, who promised to render military aid to the Afghan 
prince for which payment was to be made. This creaty was 
not to the taste of Ranjit Singh, for to him the extension of 
British influence to his westward was distasteful, yet he realised 
the utter futility of offering opposition to the British plans of 
aggression. However, he denied access to British troops 
through his territories which compelled Auckland to make Sind 
the base of operations. The Maharaja died on 27th June 1839, 
eleven months after the signing of the Tripartite Treaty, and 
before the war in Afghanistan had concluded. It was clear by 
that time that the English power had consolidated itself and all 
that Ranjit Singh could do was to conciliate it, and thereby 
save his dominion from encroachment which was growing 
inevitable day by day. The Maharaja*s diplomacy was 
effective in postponing the evil day, though he must be conscious 
of the sweeping deluge rushingrushing towards Panjab. 

It is diflicult to assess the part played by Ranjit Singh in the- 
history of India. His main contribution lies in.consolidatiiig 
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**tli6 numerous petty states into a kingdom*’, interposing a 
•strong check to aggression from the Afghan side, which happily 
liad disappeared owing to the weakness of Kabul government 
and the prevalence of conditions of civil war there, and 
preventing the rapid expansion of British influence to the natural 
frontiers in the north-west. Cunningham rigntly says, *‘He 
found the military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 
brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and he left it 
mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty thousand well- 
armed yeomanry and militia, and more than three hundred 
pieces of cannon for the field. His rule was founded on the 
feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action of the 
necessary principles of military order and territorial extension; 
and when a limit had been set to Sikh dominion, and his own 
commanding genius was no more, the vital spirit of his race 
began to consume itself in domestic contentions.” Ranjit Singh 
bad tried to give certain organisation to the indisciplined Sikh 
soldiery which had been earlier propelled into action by religious 
frenzy and prospects of plunder. He tried to modernise his 
army and used European adventurers as a leaven to develop it 
into an effective war machine. But he failed to subordinate the 
army to civil government, for its allegiance was to him personally. 
The Maharaja gave more attention to the array because his main 
effort was devoted to extension of territory. The civil government 
was weak, dominated by a despot who styled himself merely the 
drum of the khalsa, as a token of humility to his faith. Gradually 
the Sikh army was assuming to itself the position of the Khalsa 
which was a dangerous aspect for the future stability of the 
state. However, he maintained peace, promoted prosperity and 
protected Panjab from external aggression and internal dis¬ 
integration in his life time. To what extent the ^commonwealth* 
or the state which he built up had elements of stability in it is 
a problematical question. It may, however, be held that the 
rapid disintegration and decay which immediately followed his 
demise were inherent in the system and came to surface as soon 
as his strong guiding band was withdrawn. There is no doubt 
•that Ranjit Singh was a great monarch, gifted with innate 
wisdom, a shrewd diplomatist, a brave warrior and clever general. 
His realism kept him on terms of friendliness with the British, 
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who along had the resources and the will to oppose him and 
demolish the structure of his kingdom. At best, he delayed the . 
advance of their empire and that was his main contribution. 

The death of Ranjit Singh and consequent chaos arising out 
of disputed succession to the throne, contests for Wazirship 
(Prime Ministership) and the assertion of supreme power by the 
army, aroused the avidity of the British who had long looked on 
greedily on the province of Punjab. The war in Afghanistan 
which brought easy victory to the British initially and the need 
of maintaining the new king on the throne of Kabul by the- 
support of British bayonets, heightened the importance of the 
Sikh kingdom for the government at Calcutta, which could not 
suppress its keenness to establish its influence at Lahore and even 
ultimately dominate it. The succession of imbecile prince 
Kharak Singh, so adroitly manouevered by the minister Raja 
Dhian Singh, made the task of the British easy. They obtained 
from the new Maharaja sanction for the use of the Punjab route 
for the return of British troops from Kabul through Peshawar 
as well as for the despatch of supplies to the army leR over in 
Afghanistan. All that Prince Nau Nihal Singh, the energetic 
youthful son of the Mahardja, could do to prevent the 
presence of the British army at the capital and its interference 
in the internal disputes, was to chalk out a route vist 
Dera Ismail Khan, which bypassed Lahore at great 
distance. The British had also gain^ later, lUfter their disaster, 
the permission to send troops through Punjab as also the 
support of the Sikhs ^o contributed a force of 13000 men to- 
help the British retrieve their position in Afghanistan. And 
there is little doubt that the British agents had a hand in the 
political changes which were occurring with kaleidioscopie 
rapidity in the Sikh kingdom. 

Kharak Singh had been too docile to the British but his son 
was more vigilant, and this brought him into conflict with them 
on the issue of Sikh territories wrested from the Afghans, to- 
which Shah Shuja, encouraged by British officers, laid claim. 
Nau Nihal Singh had protested against the unwarranted 
pretensions and was even charged with treacherous conduct* 
though it was withdrawn later. However,. this poti^tia!^ dan^r 
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to fatura British domiaitioa was removed by death by accident 
on the day of the funeral of his father, 5th November 1840, 
There is considerable basis for suspicion that the Rajas of Jammu 
plotted his death* Cunningham finds it ^'difficult to acquit 
them of the crime’’Self-defence is the only palliation, for it is 
equally certain that the prince was composing their degradation, 
and perhaps their destruction.” The removal of Nau Nihal 
Singh, who promised to be a “vigorous ruler”, left the stage 
free for intrigues and machinations for power. The British 
Agent and Dhian Singh favoured Sher Singh, “the good natuivd 
volluptuary”, whose ‘‘paternity was more than doub‘l'ul”, 
according to Cunnigham, and who “possessed no commanding 
and few popular qualities”. A prince of this nature was 
more compatible to the interests of the British and the 
designs of the Jammu Rajas. His right to the throne was 
contested by the widow of Kharak Singh, Mai Chand Kaur, 
who was supported by the Sindhianwalas, and was keen to adopt 
Hira Singh, a youth of the Dogra family. An open conflict 
between the two factions was avoided by a compromise that the 
government be conducted by a council of State composed of the 
Mai, Sher Singh and Dhian Singh. This arrangement was a 
temporary expedient, providing scqpe for the army being won over 
by means of donatives by Sher Singh and the minister. Meanwhile, 
a new claimant was brought forth in the person of infant Dalip 
Singh, posthumous son of Ranjit Singh, bom of Rani Jindan 
Kaur. Chandkaur's succession did not meet with British 
recognition, who desired a pliant tool in the then situation in 
Kabul. Sher Singh was thus encouraged to attack Lahore in 
January 1841, and declared Maharaja. The Mai was treated 
with honour, but ousted from office and her supporters were 
scattered. Sher Singh bad assumed power with the aid of the 
army which became all powerful in the state. The ruler had 
provoked its ambitions and given it a new consciousness of its 
role as the defender of the faith and protector of the sovereignty 
of the Sikhs. This bred a sense of indiscipline which Sher Singh 
was helpless to subdue. 

From the accession of Sher Singh to the defeat of the Sikhs 
at the hands of the British in 1845, the army or the Khalsa con¬ 
tinued to be in absolute command of the situation and dominate 
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affairs of the state. The ruler had gained supreme position by 
humouring the army and was therefore content to suffer the fast 
increasing influence of the Khalsa. The army was conscoius of 
the break down of the system woven by Ranjit Singh, as on his 
death, in the words of Banerjee, *‘nobles, favourites and adven¬ 
turers began to scramble for power and property, and the un¬ 
worthy occupants of the throne, unable to restrain the general 
rush for plunder, looked for support to the British Government**. 
The danger of eventual British aggression was no imaginary one, 
and the presence of their armies on either side of Punjab, as well 
as the mounting military preparations in British cantonments, 
aggravated the sense of alarm. “The Sikh soldiers realised the 
gravity of the situation and an unerring instinct led them to the 
conclusion that the Khalsa alone-not the selfish nobility or the 
puppet Monarchy-could save the Sikh State**. (Banerjee). There¬ 
fore the army organised itself into Panchayats and 'assumed 
charge of affairs with the deliberate intention of protecting the 
inheritance of the Khalsa.** Sher Singh band become king with 
the support of the army, but he was unable to command it or 
restrain its repaciousness aroused by the growing fear of British 
interference and the unscrupulous opportunism of the court. 
The Maharaja was appalled by the “fierce spirit the had roused 
and could not control** and lent more and more on the British 
Agent for support This fact, together with the shameful intri¬ 
gues of nobility and the unprincipled conduct, marked by 
selfishness, of the powerful Jammu family, made the army the 
main arbiters and the champions of the freedom of the Sikh 
Commonwealth. In these circumstances, by the middle of 1841, 
when the early violence had abated, in the words of 
Cunningham, “the relation of the army to the State had become 
wholly altered; it was no longer the willing instrument of an 
arbitrary and genial Government, but it looked upon itself, and 
was regarded by others, as the representative body of the Sikh 
people, as the Khalsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries to 
take its part in public affairs. The efiiciency of the army as a 
disciplined force was not much impaired, for a higher feeling 
possessed the men, and increased alacrity and resolution supplied 
the place of exact training.** Its military efficiency might not 
have suffered, but its morale was certainly affected for love of 
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woney, prospect of donatives and, operating as the arm of the 
Khalsa, made the army susceptible to the machinations of poli- 
itical adventurers which heightened chaos. 

Sher Singh was not destined to rule long. The return of the 
Sindhianwalas at the court, where power was held by Dhian 
Singh, led to intrigues for supreme power which was contrived by 
substituting infant Dalip Singh on the throne. Ajit Singh and 
Lahna Singh, along with the minister Dhian Singh, plotted the 
•death of the Maharaja who together with his son Pertab Singh 
ms shot dead by the former on IS September 1843. Dhian 
Singh also did not escape the fatal retribution, By this triple 
murder Ajit Singh had hoped to wield authority. But while 
Dalip Singh was proclaimed the Maharaja, the Sindhianwalas 
failed to reap the advantage. Hira Singh, the son of the 
minister won over the army by “promised rewards’* to avenge 
the death of his father, and stormed the citadel of Lahore, killed 
Lahna Singh and Ajit Singh and raised himself to the high ofhce 
'Of the Wazir. The army gained an increase of two rupees and 
-a half in its pay. But the youthful Wazir had no lack of 
trouble within the state from his own kith and kin or from the 
offspring of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who were eagerly prepared 
to purchase the loyalty of the army. Hira Singh succeeded for 
a time by gratifying the greed and vanity of the soldiers who 
were ready to pounce on the British, regarded as the real enemy 
of the Khalsa. He was guided in State affairs by his former 
tutor. Pandit Jalla, ‘*a crafty and ambitious man”, who despised 
the titular chiefs, and wished to end the dominant position of 
Raja Oolab Singh of Jammu. The army was kept satisfied by 
him and with this weapon in control, he endeavoured to destroy 
the Jammu and other chiefs. In his arrogance, however, he 
insulted Jawahir Singh, the brother of Maharani Jindan Kaur, 
and used expressions of disrespect even towards her. This was 
too much for the Sikh soldiery, which was “wrought upon by 
the incensed woman” and her brother to punish Hira Singh and 
the hated Pandit. Both were slain on 21 December 1844. The 
•next government was that of Jawahir Singh, the brother of the 
Maharani, and Lai Singh reputed to be her paramour. This 
triumvirate ruled the kigdom and under them the Khalsa became 
all powerful, a dread to its employers and a danger to the 
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neighbours, the British. In its destruction lay the security of 
both and events were manipulated to achieve it. 

The English had for long dreamt of possessing the 
frontier state of Punjab, but till the accession of Sher Singh did 
not dare to crystallise it. The plight of the new Maharaja 
appalled by the ‘‘fierce spirit” of the army “he had roused and 
could not control” led the British authorities to believe in their 
mission of deliverers. Cunningham correctly remarks, “The 
English watched the confusion with much interest and some* 
anxiety, and when cities seemed about to be plundered, and 
provinces ravaged, the question of the duty of a civilized and* 
powerful neighbour naturally suggested itself, and was ans¬ 
wered by a cry for interference.” Henceforth, there was no¬ 
death of daring schemes and professions of bravado aimed at 
the suppression of the Sikh soldiery and annexation of Pii|njab. 
Clerk's promptitude in offering to march with a small force of 
12000 men “to strengthen the sovereignty of Sher Singh”, 
“disperse a rebel army” and “restore order” and at a price of 
appropriating Cis-Satlaj districts and forty lakhs of rupees, 
seriously alarmed the Maharaja, who felt “danger of his life at 
the hands of his subjects, and of his kingdom at the hands of 
his allies.” The Governer-Oeneral, however, was not prepared 
for such an invasion though he was not averse to action if the^ 
Maharaja desired intervention. The news of overtures to the 
English got abroad and made the Khalsa determined to protect 
the freedom of their state. Their alarm and suspicion of the 
motives of the British |rew in intensity by many actions adopted 
by the British to gear up their preparations for the ultimate 
struggle with the Sikhs. Major Broadfoot's passage across the 
Punjab, while escorting Shah Zaman and his family 
in April 1841 along with a body of newly recruited Sappers and 
Miners for the service of Shah Shuja, added to the fears of the 
Sikhs who were led to presume that Panjab was surrounded by* 
British armies willing and ready to make war upon them. 

With the coming of Lord Ellenborough, soon after tho 
Afghan debacle, plans and preparations for annexation of 
Punjab made greater headway. He held an “imt^sing military 
demonstration” at Ferozpur, possibly to intimidate the Sikhs. 
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At the same time he was in consultation with the Duke of Well¬ 
ington about finding out “the best mode of attacking Pacgab.’* 
The Duke suggested preparation of pontoon bridges on the- 
Satlaj near Ferozpur, for which pontoons were built in Bombay. 
The annexation of Sind and the suppression of the army 
of Gwalior were preliminary steps to the disposition of troops^ 
required “to meet the coming danger from the Satlaj”. 
Wellington and Ellenborough decided on November 1845 as the 
target date by which the British army should be ready to take 
to operations. For this purpose both military and diplomatic 
steps were adopted. The strength of the army in the 
neighbourhood of Panjab was considerably raised. Till 1838< 
the total force at Ludhiana and Sabathu did not exceed 2500 
men and six pieces of artillery. Auckland raised the force ta 
8000 men, while Ellenborough took it up to 14000 with 48 field 
guns. Cantonments were sited at Ludhiana, Ferozpur, Ambala,. 
Kasauti and Sabathu, besides Meerut which was the main base. 
By 1845, the British army had attained the total strength of' 
32000 men and 68 guns with an additional force of 10000 at 
Meerut.^ This continuous increase in British army across the 
Satlaj border could not but h^ave the effect creating the 
impression in Panjab, and elsewhere, that the aggressive English^ 
had designs on the Sikh kingdom and that an invasion was 
immediately intended. The preparation and movement of 
boats from Bombay was another matter leading to provocation^ 
which was heightened by the steps taken by Brondfoot to guard 
the boats by despatch of troops when they were brought to> 
Ferozpur.* But more than the military preparedness it was. 


British force at: 



Ludhiana Ferozpur 

Ambala 

Meerut 

1843 3039 men 4596 men 

4113 

5873 

• 

12 guns 

24 

18 

1845 7235 10472 

12972 

9844 

24 guns 

32 

25 

Force under Hardinge in total: 40523 men and 94 guns 
56 big beats were thus brought in. 
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•diplomacy which was active in corroding the patriotisn^ and ' 
Royalty of the leading men in the Lahore court. Raja Golab 
Singh of Jammu was the most powerful chief in Panjab. 
possessed as he was of an independent army and vast monetary 
iresouroes. His territories had also extended subsequent to the 
■despatch of expeditions to Ladakh and the Tibetan territories 
beyond. He was not on cordial terms with the triumvirate 
'Controlling Lahore, and was eager to regain paramount interest 
at the court. But it was the seduction of Lai Singh and Tej 
'Singh, the minister and the commander-in-chief, which marked 
the prominent gain of the British. Rani Jindan and her two 
associates had acquired prominence at the helm mainly with the 
help of the army; but they trembled in their turn at the thought 
of the power which the Khalsa had grown into. The army was 
^pulsating with patriotism and guarded the security and prestige 
of the Sikh kingdom, the commonwealth of Guru Govind Singh 
It had certainly fallen into the venal habit of feeding on donatives 
and interfering with the government for its own profit. The 
'^rule of the Panchayats was not always free from corruption. 
Yet with all this, the army was the only shield against foreign 
intervention, and it was conscious of the impending danger of 
British aggressiveness. Therefore it was in the mutual interest of 
'the ruling junta and the British authorities that the army be 
destroyed and made impotent to meddle with the state affairs, or 
•effective counter-invasion. 

The attitude of the two parties is thus characterised by 
‘Cunningham: “Fropi the moment the Sikh army became 
predominant in the state, the English authorities had been 
persuaded that the machinery of government would be broken 
up, the bands of plunderers would everywhere arise, and that the 
duty of a civilised people to society generally, and of a governing 
power to its own subjects, would all combine to bring on a 
collision; and thus measures which seemed sufficient were adopted 
for strengthening the frontier posts, and for having a force at 
hand which might prevent aggression, or which would at least 
-exact retribution and vindicate the supremacy of the English 
name.” The last was a more important motive, and what 
Cunningham terms as *Tair and moderate objects of the British 
-Government” had an air of aggression about them, and natofally, 
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as he writes, *'the Sikhs took a different view of the relative- 
conditions of two states; they feared the ambition of their great 
and growing neighbour, they did not understand why they should 
be dreaded when intestine commotions had reduced their 
comparative inferiority still lower; or why inefficiency of rule 
should be construed into hostility of purpose; defensive measures- 
took in their eyes the form of aggressive preparations, and they 
came to the conclusion that their country was to be invaded.*** 
This view of the Khalsa was closer to reality for all these years, 
despite the troubles of the English, the Sikhs had not taken 
advantage of their neighbour's weakness and had kept rigidly to 
their frontiers on the eastern side. Therefore the increase in 
the British military strength so close to the SatJaj, the assemblage 
of boats on the river, and the bullyingness of Major Broadfoot 
appeared to the Sikhs as clear symptoms of the aggressive 
intents of the English; and they were not wrong in their 
estimate. 

The English had been very sensitive about their rights of 
paramountcy in the Cis>Satiaj regions, and even during the 
life time of Ranjit Singh had openly resented the slightest 
encroachment on it or even the semblance of it. The Maharaja. 
had laid claims to Wadni, Chasnkaur, Anandpur Makhow^, 
Ferozpur and the possessions of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. The 
British rejected his right to Ferozpur and Ahluwalia lands, but 
accepted his claims on Wadni and Anandpur Makhowal. After 
his death, in the weak state of Lahore government, the English 
Agents at Ludhiana, particularly Broadfoot, desired to bar out 
the Panjab authorities from their possessions on the eastern side 
of the Satlaj and declared them to be under British protection, 
'Miable to escheat on the death or deposition of Maharaja Dalip 
Singh.** It was not formally announced but Broadfoot acted on 
this principle when he used force to drive back the Sikh guard 
which was on its way to Anandpur as a matter of routine turn 
over. Also he prevented Lai Singh Adalti, a Sikh judge, from 
going to Kotkapura, and forced him and his escort to recross 
the Satlaj, and displayed force, even firing shots, to compel the 
party to submit to his wishes. The Government of India had, 
during the Afghan episode, even attempted to deprive the Sikhs 
of their possessions in the Pathan area. Broadfoot*s measures 
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-were **cooceived in a spirit of enmity'* and created the knpressioa 
that the state of Panjab was menac^ by British hostility. The 
•danger seemed to grow acute by the action of Sir Charles 
Napier in moving troops on the western border of Panjab. These 
■seemingly hostile operations by the British led the Sikh army 
and the general population to believe that war was inevitable. 
The Khalsa knew the limitations of its strength and would be 
reluctant to measure swords with the powerful competitor. But 
the selfish nobility and corrupt chiefship instigated the army to 
assume the offensive by taunting it with being inactive'* while 
the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being reduced, and the 
plains of Lahore occupied by the remote strangers of Europe." 
They knew that the only reaction of the army would be to mount 
tin invasion beyond the Satlaj which would lead to its dispersion 
and destruction. This is what they aimed at. Oolab Singh, 
Lai Singh and Tej Singh and many others "felt their incapacity 
to control the troops. These men considered that their only 
chance of retaining power was to have the army removed by 
inducing it to engage in a contest which they believed wofild end 
in its dispersion.’* 

The views of the governors in Lahore coincided with the 
aspirations of the British authorities. There is evidence of 
•contact between Lai Singh and Captain Nicholson, the British 
Agent at Ferozpur; and Tej Singh seems to have been bought. 
Thus when all preparations were complete for striking at the 
'Sikh army, an unusual step was taken by the British to place 
under sequestration two villages near Ludhiana, belonging to 
Lahore government, ‘*on the plea that criminals concealed there 
had not been surrendered.** At the same time Lord Hardinge, 
the Governor-General^with a large force, was on a rapid march 
towards the Satlaj. These two events coinciding, the Sikh army 
believed in the immediate British threat to the security of their 
•commonwealth and the independence of the Khalsa. In this 
mood, the soldiers were willing to heed the admonitions of their 
selfish chiefs, and prepare for the great war. Tej Singh moved 
his army beyond the Satlaj on 11th December 184S, and then 
was declared the war, which the English hadmanoueVred 
•and the Lahore government so much desired. The 
Initiative was ostensibly taken by the Sikhs, but^. Cunningham 
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Tightly says that **farther inquiry will show that the policy 
pursued by the English themselves for several years was not in 
Teality well calculated to ensure a continuance of pacific 
Telations, and that they cannot therefore be held wholly blameless 
for a war which they expected and deprecated, and which they 
Icnew could only tend to their own aggrandizement/* 

The Sikh army was strong and ingspired by a mission to 
serve the Khalsa. If it had been led by honest leader and not 
betrayed by its own officers, the result might have been 
<Iifferent from what it was. Lai Singh was persuaded by Nicholson 
not to attack Ferozpur but to wait for some time and then 
march in the direction of the Governor-General. He moved to 
Mudki where the British army had arrived in full strength. A 
grim battle was fought, but when the Sikh army was forcing 
itself on the enemy, Lai Singh abondoned the field and left the 
army leaderless to fight its best and, get routed. Tn the next 
battle at Ferozshahr on 21 December 1845, the Sikhs fought 
with vigour and pressed the British hard; but they failed to 
attack the enemy in the night, and the next day Tej Singh 
repeated the tale of Mudki, was desultory in fighting and retired 
at the crucial moment, leaving, the troops to be butchered by 
the British. The battles of Aliwal and Sobraon found the 
Khalsa vigorous, but the traitorous conduct of Golab Singh, 
Lai Singh and Tej Singh in deserting the troops and demolishing 
the boat bridge on the Satlaj, led to the destruction and 
-drowning of the Khalsa. The valiant army which had crossed 
the Satlaj with great enthusiasm early in December returned 
two months later decimated and broken, largely because of the 
■actions of the leaders who planned its destruction. 

Even after Aliwal, the Lahore government was eager to 
negotiate with the British, and this process was set in motion 
by Raja Golab Singh. Hardinge was not unwilling to halt the 
war and was happy that the Sikhs were prepared to yield. He 
was conscious of the difficulties involved in total subjugation of 
Panjab in one season for, as Cunningham has it, to defeat 
an army as numerous as his own, to take two capitals, and to 
lay siege to Multan, and Jammu and Peshawar-all within a few 
months-was a task of difficult achievement and full of imminent 
risks.*’ It was troublesome for the European troops to operate 
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in the dreary sammer of the north Indian plains, and the Sikh, 
army had not been vanquished. Moreover *'the minds of men 
throughout India ware agitated, and that protracted hostilities, 
would not only jeopardize that communications with the* 
Jamuna, but might disturb the whole of the North-Western 
ovinces, swarming with a military population which is ready 
to follow any standard affording pay or allowing plunder, and 
which already sighs for the end of a dull reign of peace.*’ Hence 
the Oovernor-Oeneral was equally keen to end the war, but he 
demanded the disbandment of the Sikh army as a pre-condition 
to the acknowledgment of Sikh sovereignty in Lahore. Oolab* 
Singh was unable to effect this purpose; therefore an 
understanding was arrived at “that the Sikh army should be 
attacked by the Englssh, and that when beaten it should be- 
openly abandoned by its own government; and further, that 
the passage of the Satlaj should be unopposed and the road to* 
the capital laid open to the victors.” And as Cunningham 
writes, “Under such circumstances of discreet policy and 
shameless treason was the battle of Sobraon fought.” Th& 
result was foreknown. The wilful destruction of the Khalsa^ 
contrived by Tej Singh and others, made British march to* 
Lahore possible, where they dictated the Treaty of Lehore ia 
Mach 1846. 

Lord Hardinge wanted to signalise his victory by acquisition, 
of terrttory and heavy indemnity from the vanquished so “that 
all might hear of the punishment which had overtaken 
aggressors, and becoir^ fully aware that inevitable loss followed 
vain hostilities with the unoffending English.” Hence he- 
demanded cession of all territories to the east of the Satlaj and 
the land between that river and the Beas, known as Jullundur 
Ooab. An indemnity of rupees one crore and half was 
demanded, but as the Lahore government was not in a position 
to pay it, all hill terrtrories between the Satlaj and the Indus, 
including Kashmir and Hazara, were taken over by the British to* 
be handed over to Golab Singh for a price of rupees one crore. 
The Sikh army was to be reduced to a strength of 20000 infantry 
and 12000 cavalry, and the British would have the right of free 
passage through Panjab when they so desired. Dalip Singh 
was recognised as minor ruler of Lahore under the I'egency ot 
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his mother. Oolab Singh was rewarded with the independent 
rulership of Jammu and Kashmir and Lai Singh was naade tho 
Wazir. Two days after, on 11 March 1846, the treaty waa 
revised so as to include provision for thp retention of British 
force in Lahore till the end of the year 1846 for the protection 
of the Maharaja. 

The Treaty of Lahore only half fulfilled the aims of the 
British, and it was at best only the thin end of the wedge. 
There was no intention to leave Lahore to itself, hence before 
the year reached its completion, a fresh treaty was concluded 
known as the Treaty of Bhairowal on 6 December 1846, by* 
which the British army of occupation was to continue till 1854,. 
the date of Dalip Singh attaining the age of sixteen years. The- 
Lahore government was saddled with a payment of 22 lakhs 
of rupees'for the maintenance of this force. The British were 
also empowered to garrison any other forts besides Lahore. 
But the most significant clause of this new settlement was the 
exclusion of Maharani Jindan Kaur from the Regency Council,, 
and the appointment of the British Resident as its head. He 
was to be helped by eight Sardars chosen by him. The 
Maharani was allowed a pension. Thus came the end of the 
independence of Panjab, and its entry into the rank of subsidiary^ 
states virtually governed by the Bjritish. This was a preliminary 
step to its final annexation and absorption into British dominion 
which even was not far off. Internal chaos, intestine quarrels^ 
unprincipled, unscrupulours chiefs manoueuring for positions, 
and eager to invite the foreigner to serve their object, headstrong 
army uncontrolled by civil authority, and lack of patriotic 
fervour in the population-all added up to hasten the collapse of 
a state which had no strong foundations. The inevitability of 
imperial expansionism combined with the exigencies of 
international situation hurled the British forward to devour the 
independence of the only remaining state barring their passage 
to the natural frontiers. 

The first treaty had invested the Governor-General with the 
right ‘*to give the aid of his advice and good officers for the 
furtherance of the interests of the Lahore Government”, without 
“exercising any interference in the internal administration.'*^ 
The presence of a British force in Lahore, however, had the 



effect of introducing an element of control. Could such w 
arrangement be conducive to peace and stability of the weaktf 
state? Circumstances were against it. Lai Singh was dissatisfied 
with his reward, and detested Oolab Singh, the greatest 
beneficiary of their combined traitorous conduct. Therefore to 
gratify his “personal hatred*’ and give expression to his sense of 
disappointment, he instigated Fakir Imamuddin, the Governor of 
Kashmir,“to excite disturbances^there and“oppose the occupation 
of the province by Maharaja Golab Singh.’* This opposition by 
a Lahore government official was viewed with intense resentment 
by the Governor-General who organised a strong force to 
suppress the rebellion. Imamuddin was released on the result 
of enquiry which substantiated his claim that he was acting 
under the orders of Lai Singh, who was punished with 
banishment. The treaty of December 1846 followed as a 
consequence and introduced British protectorate, investing the 
Resident with “full authority to direct and control all matters 
in every department of state.** The new treaty, in the words 
of Hardinge, gave to the “British Resident unlimited authority 
in all matters of internal administration and external relations.*’ 
Henry Lawrence, the Resident, had the Regency Council 
“entirely under his control and guidance’* and his power in 
civil and military affairs was “unlimited.’’ The Sikhs were dazed 
by this display of dictatorship by the foreign Resident, and were 
apt to resent this imposition of foreign domination which the 
trend of war did not justify. The soldiery had not yet reconciled 
itself to its fate and smarted under the taunts of the people. 
Many chiefs also were unhappy at the turn of events, and those 
in the government felt frustration and disappointment at the 
outcome of their treachery. The British were in no mood to 
relinquish any prospect of their complete domination over 
Panjab. They sought therefore to wean away all discontented 
elements, beginning being made with Lai Singh, followed soon 
after by the banishment of the Maharani. She was first removed 
to Sheikhupura on the charge of being “cognisant of the design’’ 
to murder Tej Singh, notorious traitor to the Sikh State, “if not 
its instigator.** She was believed to be conspiring against tbic 
the British from her semi-confinement in the fort, and was 
removed to Banaras and kept under surveillance. This action 
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created intense resentmsht in Pan^b and tbe *^KUiat8a soldiery... 
wei^e much'disturbed^* at tbe incarceration of the **Mother of 
the Kbalsa/' The punishment meted out to her considered as 
a ^‘national insult’* Some of the' measures of the new 
government particularly abolition of sati, roused intense 
opposition and resentment. Thus, by the end of 1847,' a mass 
of combustible material had' piled' up in Panjab awaiting a 
spark to burst forth in an immense explosion. 

The occasion for it came with the unpremediated rebellion 
of Mulraj in Multan. This Dewan had been unable to pay the 
demand of tribute made upon him by the Regency government, 
and tendered his resignation. Two British ojGOicers. Vans Agnew 
and Watson were sent to Multan to accompany Sardar Khan 
Singh Man, his successor-designate. Mulraj did not resist the 
change and handed over the keys of the fort on 19 April 1848, 
preparing to leave the place. But while the two officers were 
returning to their camp, as Wilson writes, ’‘a finanicai soldier 
rushed out of the mob, and stabbed Vans Agnew on his 
shoulder.” Anderson was cut down” and the two of them 
were escorted to the Idgah. Mulraj was prevailed upon by the 
infuriated people to return and reoccupy the fort, whose guns 
were turned upon the British officers who were beheaded by *‘a 
deformed low caste” man, the ^ next day. But before tbek 
dath, they had sent a message for help to Bannu and Lahore. 
The Resident asked Lord Gough, the commander-in-chief 
*‘to advance with a British force from the great armed camp 
at Firozpur to Multan. Gough deprecated any move in the 
heat of summer across waterless wastes, and was supported by 
Lord Dalhousies, the Governor-General, in this decision. But 
the message to Bannu bore fruit as Lieutenant Edwardes 
intercepted it and marched with his stnall contingent of 400 
men to Multan and encountered Mulraj and kept him engaged 
throughout the summer. Meanwhile, a force with some held 
guns was sent from Lahore under Sardar Sher Singh to defeat the 
revolt of Mulraj. The fort of Multan was vainly besieged, and 
it was evident by the middle of September that the little speck 
of revolt in Multan had spread into the general rising of the 
people of Panjab against the bated foreign rule. 
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Sher Singh was led to join Mnlraj when the siege was on» 
by the treatment meted out to his father Chattar Singh who was 
considered by Abbott as leading *‘a conspiracy for the expulsion 
of the English from the Punjab.*’ This conclusion of the British 
officer was unreasonable and unwarranted, for an old man in 
feeble health who had gained in wealth and prestige under the 
new administration had no reason to go against the British. But 
the repeated postponement of the date of marriage of his 
daughter with Dalip Singh by the Resident, and the rebellion of 
the Pathans in Hazara engineered by Abbott, made him 
suspicious of British policy and goaded him into open revolt. 
Sher Singh could not remain in'British camp when his father was 
drawn to the opposite side. Even the taking up of arms by 
Mulraj was an act of a desperate man who expected little 
mercy from the British after the conduct of the people “under 
sudden impulse of discontent and fanaticism.” But while these 
leaders were led into revolt by fortuitous circumstances, there 
was no lack of hatred against the British in the state, which 
burst into flames after the happenings of Multan. British 
policies and their undisguised preparedness to annex Pahjab had 
provided the provocation for the revolt. 

Lord Dalhousie was not slow to determine upon a war to 
the finish and occupy Panjab. While in May 1848 he had no 
intention to exploit the Multan incident to pick up a quarrel 
with the state; in August, even before there was general rising in 
the country, he stood for **annexation of the Panjab” which he 
considered **is the most advantageous policy for us to 
pursue.” Then he wrote to the Secret Committee, “There is no 
other course open to us, but to prepare for a general Panjab 
war, and ultimately to occupy the country.” And in March 
1849 he was determined on annexation, specially after the entry 
of Dost Muhammad into the conflict, and decried the suggestion 
for subordination of Panjab without actual occupation. 
Events favoured his policy, for Multan was taken after a long 
siege and the Sikh forces suffered after initial victory at 
Chilianwala, in the battle of Oujrat, on 20 February 1849. After 
this, war was prosecuted to bring about “entire defeat and 
dispersion” of all, Sikhs and Afghans. On 12 March 1849, the 
entire Sikh army surrendered at Rawalpindi and heaped its 
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arms. The Afghans, however, escaped to Khaibar and retreated 
to their country. There was no opposition left in the state and 
its annexation to British dominion was easily accomplished, 
Dalhousie had no faith in a policy of compromise. He, therefore, 
pensioned off Dalip Singh to reside in England, and the entire 
Panjab became a British province. Thus ended the kingdom of 
Ranjit Singh and the British reached the natural frontier of the 
hill in the north-west. 




EXPERIMENTS IN LAND REVENUE 

ADMINISTRATION 


Land revenue has been traditionally the primary source of 
income of the state in India, and from its yield were supported 
wars, administratioiv and luxuries in which the Indian monarchs 
indulged from early times. Indian economy being essentially 
agricultural in its nature, and revenue dependent on its 
unrestricted pursuit, the sovereigns had it as their major 
obligation to safeguard cultivation and remove all obstacles to its 
prosecution, so that the state might realize its share of the 
produce. Thus, the state add the cultivator or peasant were 
two parties to the bargain of agriculture or tilling the soil. The 
right of the state to a share in agricultural yield had been 
recognised early in history, and it continued to be a principleof 
political economy in India. There have been variations in the 
proportion of the produce to which the sovereign was entitled, 
and differences of opinion have existed on the theory of 
ownership of land. But at every stage in the history of this 
country, the right of the state ‘*to a certain proportion of the 
annual produce*' of every bit of arable land has continued 
uncontested. So also has been accepted the inviolable right of 
the cultivator to appropriate a part of the output of his labour 
and investment in land. The wisdom of statecraft lay in fixing 
the mutual share in a manner that the goose which lay the 
golden egg should not be killed and the king had the necessary 
wherewithals for the maintenance of the state, which provided 
peace, order and security for undisturbed cultivation. The 
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]k$asant had a strong weapon in refusing to cultivate if the state 
demand on him was disproportionate. Thus a happy balance 
was normally maintained in the relationship between the king 
and the peasant, for it was in mutual interest that land be tilled 
and nature’s bounty extracted from it, for on that depended 
the welfare of the state or community and the individual. 
Administration of land revenue was hence directed to safeguard 
this interrelated purpose and it came to occupy a prominent 
place in the governmental system in all ages in India. The 
administration was therefore concerned with the determination 
of the state share or assessment of land revenue, and the 
evolution of a machinery for its realisation. Development of 
agriculture, provision of facilities for irrigation, removal of 
abuses and promotion of walfare of the peasant were incidental 
functions and engaged the attention of good rulers. The British 
found a system prevalent in the country. How far did they 
adhere to it or made alterations in it and with what effect on the 
peasant, general economy of the country or social organisation 
s the object of this study here. 

Except in small principalities or primitive organisations, 
direct. contact between the cultivator and the ruler does not 
appear to have existed. A system of intermediaries of various 
descriptions had grown up through whom the land revenue was- 
collected by the state. These varied from the village community 
with its headman, to the landlord or zamindar and the jagirdars, 
subordinate chiefs or ofEicials and others. It will not be 
appropriate here to enter into a description as it prevailed in 
ancient times. For our purpose, it will be pertinent to have a 
bird’s eyeview of the system which existed in the time of 
the Mughals upto the eighteenth century. Land revenue 
administration was scientifically organised in the reign of 
Emperor Akbar, who adopted the prevailing mode developed by 
Sher Shah as the base and modified it to purge it of imperfections 
and shape a method of revenue collection which combined 
the welfare of the cultivator and the facility and certainty osf 
collection. Akbar’s system continued upto the eighteenth 
century, though in the reigh of his weak successors it lost its 
vigour and tended to become extortionate and injurious to the 
interest of the cultivator. This system may be examined in its- 
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two aspects, one the method of assessment of the state demand 
and two the machinery of collection. 

In ancient times the state share was defined by lawgivers as 
one-tweldth, one-eighth or even one-fourth but generally the 
rate realised was one-sixth of the produce of the soil. In the 
fourteenth century the state share went up to one-half, to be 
reduced by Sher Shah to one-third which was adopted by Akbar 
as the norm. But by the time of Aurangzeb it had again risen 
to one half and, in the reigns of his successors, the limit was 
the extent of realisation, but generally not less than a half of the 
produce where it could be extorted. For determining the state 
■share or land revenue demand, Akbar bad evolved an elaborate 
method of scientific assessment. To determine the total yield 
and the proportion of land revenue, two modes were adopted, 
one termed Kankut and the other Zabt system. The former 
involved estimation of the gross produce by an inspection of the 
standing crop, deduction of the peasant's share and commuting 
•the remaining into cash at stated prices. This method was 
applicable to new or under-developed areas and was generally 
'discarded as the measurement of land proceeded and more exact 
•modes of calculating revenue were evolved under the other or 
zabt system. This latter system was essentially the contribution 
of Akbar and indicated a condition of stability and peace in the 
empire. In the words of Dr. Tara Chande, this system involved 
(i) measurement of the fields of each former separately, (ii) 
estimation of the average yield per unit of area (bigha) after 
taking into consideration the nature of the soil and the crops, 
<iii) fixation of the price of the produce on the basis of an 
verage of prices of a niftnber of years for each crop per bigha, 
(iv) realisation of the revenue for each year from each farmer on 
the basis of these rates and calculations aifter making the 
necessary concessions for variations in areas sown and for 
•unfavourable natural conditions or calamities’'. The average 
was based on the produce and prices of the past ten years; and 
provision was there for constant revision, though that was not 
•done frequently. 

Based on the information available in Ain-i-Akbari, Moreland 
has traced the evolution of the zabt or what he terms as the 
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Aegalation system. It was oily in the period between the 
nineteenth and twentyfonrth year of Akbar's reign, that the 
system -could attain tome sort of perfection. Moreland believes 
that the rates were based on quanungo-rates differing from 
pargana to pargana, and that they were *‘the average of those 
which had been fixed for the previous ten years, the period 
•during which the quanungo.rates had been in force*\ The 
system as it evolved was maintained in later years and operated 
to benefit both the state as well as the cultivator. Moreland 
writes : **Administratively, it got rid, once for all, of the 
vexatious business of commutation, and made it possible for the 
local authorities to assess the Demand in each season in time for 
prompt collection. Economically, its effect was to transfer from 
the State to the peasantry the benefit and the burden of 
-fluctuations in prices resulting from seasonal variations or other 
causes'*. Nonetheless, when prices fell substantially, the state 
did make heavy reductions in the demand. So was the case 
also in the event of natural calamities. The method of assessment 
as it prevailed has been summarised by Moreland thus: **A 
uniform set of grain*rates per bigha, valued first at uniform, and 
then at local prices; and when commutation broke down, 
-schedules of cash-rates were fixed on the basis of past 
experience.” 

The assessmentrates, as determined and sanctioned by the 
£mperor, applied to the whole country, except such tracts as 
were under the tribute paying chiefs. In Akbar’s reign mOst 
of the area of Northern India was brought under the Khalisa or 
-direct state management, though the mode of payment to 
mansabdars by assignments or jagirs had also been resorted to. 
But in either kind of land, the assessment schedule was operative 
and the assignees were accountable to the State for adherence 
to it, and breaches were frowned upon. Akbar had been led 
ultimately to ‘*put the bulk of his services on cash salaries*', 
which enabled him to take the provinces of Multan, Lahore, 
Delhi, Agra, Awadh and Allahabad wholly and Ajmer and 
Malwa partially under direct management. But by the end of 
the reign assignments had returned and assumed magnitude in 
the reigns of his successors, when strict adherence to the 
schedule of assessment rates was gradually getting out of vogue. 



Outside of the central region, in Bibar also the Regulation 
systen) prevailed with the exception of eastern parts. Bengal^ 
prissa, Berar and Khandesh were kept on the old system, called 
Nasq, which may mean group*assessment and not assessment 
from individual to group based on measurement of holdings. 
Whether such assessment was made with the village headman, 
!»ho defined the innividnal shares, Zamindar or even a revenue 
farmer is not clear: but the tendency in Akbar’s time was to 
deprecate the last agency. For the realisation of assessed 
revenue, in Akbar's time, collectors or Karoris were appointed 
to manage the revenues of a district, and realise the revenues of 
villages, through the local ofiicials. In every province there waa 
a Diwan with the Chief Diwan at the centre. 

In Akbar's revenue system, and upto the reign of Aurangzeb 
all along, there was the tendency to establish direct contact 
between the cultivator and the state through its officials and 
emphasis was laid on the improvement of agriculture, its 
Mtension and the well-being of the peasantry. From time to 
time orders were issued warning against bureaucratic high¬ 
handedness and extortion. The Karori or the district officer 
had as his duty to measure all land, cultivated and cultivable, 
and encourage the peasant to bring the latter under the plough. 
For such lands a lower assessment, gradually ascending to the- 
norm, was fixed. Poor cultivators were given advances for 
improving the means of irrigation. Thus did Akbar institute a 
system directed at the betterment of the lot of the cultivator, 
equity in assessment, facility of collection and the ultimata 
increase of the resources of the state. Such a system for 
its effective impleme^itation demanded strong and stable- 
administration and personal attention of the monarch to the 
details of government. These conditions were not alwaya 
available in the seventeenth century under an indolent Jahangir, 
or Shahjahan or Aurangzeb, heavily involved in the process of 
extention of empire spending long periods away, from the capital 
in the Deccan. Thus, while there is little evidence of any 
deliberate change in the method of assessment or the mechanism' 
of administration, gradually, according to Moreland, by 1665 
**Akbar’s methods had become almost entirely obsolete’*, having 
'‘gradually decayed**. The position, as pointed out by Moreland, 
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that sharing ^as authorised in certain, unspecified,.. 
^adcWard tracts, the general mie of the Empire wasgroup- 
Si'ssessment.** ihongh it might, be based on' the **data of 
productive capacity** furnished by measurement and application 
‘of schedule of rates. Another change tvhich is apparent is the 
increase in the extent of the assigned Idnd as compared to the 
Khalisa or reserved tracts. Aurangzeb issued an order in^ 
1665-6 which waS aimed at securing *‘the increase of cultivation, 
and the welfare of the peasants'*^ The Central Government 
desired effective control on local revenue, officers and therefore 
demanded ‘^submission or more detailed annual returns for each 
Village**. It emphasised the urgency of extension of cultivation 
by helping the cooperative peasants and. punishing the 
contumacious. It is clear. from this document that Akbar*a 
demand of one-third of produce was the minimum realised, but 
the general practice was to collect one half of the yield. . On 
this basis, an assessment was made for the entire village or even 
of a pargana for the year, the share of the individual cultivator 
being determined; by the headman of the Zamindar in larger 
holdings. The officers realised revenue from these intermediaries. 
To prevent “bhrden of the strong'* falling on the weak». 
provincial Diwans were enjoined to be Vigilant. At this time 
some cesses also had been realised, thus increasing the burden 
bn the cultivator. All the solicitude of the Emperor for the 
well-being of the peasant seems to have disappeared by the end 
of his reign and, in the absence of his personal care, these 
regulations were abused. The system was applicable to both 
Khalisa and Jagir lands, but the extent of the former was rapidly 
coming down, and in the assigned lands, contrary to state 
orders, the assessment rates or injunctions about proper 
collections were consistently ignored. Thus the system as it 
presents itself in the eighteenth century, when the Central 
ddministration was fast deteriorating, was inclined towards the 
emergence of the intermediaries in a big way and the collection 
of revenue from the cultivator to his utmost capacity. 

Irfan Habib points out that in the eighteenth century, despite 
“administrative anarchy*’, “elements of the Mughal system of 
revenue assessment still survived”, which implied payment of 
revenue by the peasant on the basis of measurement of land. It 
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appears that even in Bengal some form of measurement of land 
introduced by Murshid (^uli Khan, though the norfn^ 
mode of assessment in that region was the Nasq group 
•assessment with the Zamindar or local chief, measurement being 
■occasionally resorted to, to ascertain the demand. Mode of 
••payment was cash payment. Bat in the jagir or assigned lands, 
■even in the i7th century, “many assignees found it simpler to 
•farm out these assignments’*. This system known as ijara or 
Tevenue farming was oppressive tjo the cultivators; but gradually 
it superseded the regular m<stb<>d of collection and in the 
■eighteenth century assumed thie character of growing into the 
normal mode, both in jagir and khalisa lands, particularly after 
the death of Bahadur $hah. Noman Ahmad Siddiqi has rightly 
•observed that “this development affected the working of the 
tland-revenue administration adversely and weakened its stability 

further.The effects of such an arrangement on the 

Zamindars and peasants were ruinous. Revenue-farming gave 
rise to a class of bankers and speculators who invested their 
money in it and emerged as intermediaries distinct from that of 
hereditary Zamindars...The total effect of the practice on a large 
scale was the ruin of a large number of ancient hereditary 
Zamindars who were'replaced either by powerful neighbouring 
Zamindars who gradually carved out talluqdaris at the cost of the 
•old Zamindars. or were ousted by rich bankers from the towns 
and cities who emef’ged as absentee land-lords”. In an age 
when might was right and Northern India was the theatre of 
continuous Maratha raids, or plundering expeditions by Sikhs, 
Jats or military adventurers, the existence of petty landholders 
or undefended peasanlary was in peril, and the tendency was for 
the emergence of larger units under chief or big zamindar, which 
many revenue-farmers grew into. Thus developed a class of 
intermediaries between the state and the peasant and thereby the 
fundamentals of Akbar’s system were demolished. These middle 
agencies ranged from the village headman who contracted for 
payment of revenue on behalf of his community, fixing the 
individual contribution by agreement or measurement, to a big 
Zamindar or revenue farmer. In Bengal by the middle of the 
oentury the existence of such a class of intermediaries seems to 
have been well-established. 
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The basis of collectien was ^nerall;^ one>half of the produce^, 
but a large number of abwalts or cesses had cumulatively 
enhanced the burden on the peasants. The Imperial government 
was to feeble to restrain the collectors or local authorities from 
extorting such extra payments. The result was an increasing, 
impoverishment of the peasantry. Irfan Habib is of the view 
that all over the seventeenth century, the peasants had been 
oppressed to yield the last grain to the state, and sell their 
possessions, evm women and children, to gratify the insatiable 
thirst of the government, jagirdar or the revenue-former for 
more and more revenues. The result was large scale migration- 
or flight of peasants and decrease in cultivation. This situation> 
might have aggravated in the succeeding century. He has 
supported his view by quoting from Khwafi Khan who 
wrote in the reign of Muhammad Shah. He lamented that 
^'thoughtfulness in managing the affairs of State, (and the 
practice of) protecting the peasantry and encouraging the 
prosperity of the country and increase in produce have all 
departed. Revenue collectors, who take the revenue on farm,. 
having spent considerable amounts at the Court (to obtain it),. 
proceed to the mahals and become a scourge for the revenue¬ 
paying peasantry.they seige both parts of the produce (the 

State's share as well as the, peasant's) and sell them away. It is 
a Ood-fearing man, indeed,'who limits himself to this and does 

not sell away the bullocks and carts (of the peasants).or. 

does not sell away whatever remains with the peasantry, down 
fruit-bearing trees and then proprietory and hereditary (rights in 
the) land*’. He says villages have been ruined and become 
desolate and peasants "crushed by the oppression and cruelty of 
ill-fated revenue-collectors”. This picture is endorsed by other 
contemporary witnesses, both foreign and Indian. Yet there 
may be an element of exaggeration in it. However, it cannot 
be denied that the absence of strong government at the Centre, 
recurring invasions and raids by the Marathas and others, and. 
the need for funds by the government and the mansabdars to 
maintain even a feeble army to resist invasions and punish 
lawlessness, contributed to the oppression of the peasantry and 
his growing impoverishment. The position was not much 
different in the territories ruled by the Nawabs of Awadh or- 
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fieilgal or oven the Doecan territories ruled by the Marathas* 
whose chronic bankruptcy compelled them to squeeze out the. 
last pte from the cultivator everywhere. 

A people groaning under administrative anarchy add 
-extortionate revenue system was crying'^ for relief and would 
welcome any government which promised peace and allwiatidn 
of economic burden. But the change following the transfer of 
power to the British, first in Bengal and then in other territories, 
aggravated his misery. After Plassey began a systematic loot of 
the hoarded wealth of Bengal, and people in authority from 
Clive downwards to the pettiest writer in Calcutta amas^d large 
sums which were transported to England. Under Mir Jafar was 
dislocated tte system which had survived the Maratha invasions 
in the time of Ali Vardi Khan. Mir Qhsim's efforts to reform 
the administration by exemplary punishments of amils and 
-other revenue officers might have brought higher revenues to the 
state to be expended on military preparedness, but there is no 
evidence to show that it lighten^ the load of the cultivator. 
Collection of revenue was made through the Zamindars, revenue- 
farmers or amils appointed by the government, and it may be 
assumed that the old rates of assessment applied, though these 
were over-shadowed by numerous cesses. A large number of 
intermediaries existed between t{ie state and the cultivator; some 
of the old hereditary Zamindars having come down from early 
medieval times while the others had acquired this position in 
recent years. The cultivator was entitled to patta defining the 

•extent of his land and the amount of revenue he had to pay. 
But it appears little heed was paid to this obligation, and the 

farmers of revenue would realise whatever they could. The 
intermediaries paid the revenue to the government on a fixed 
-date every year at the capital, and it may be surmised that little 
attention was bestowed by the Nawab to the condition of the 
people in the disturbed times after the emergence of the English 
as the controlling power in ‘ Bengal, and with their mounting 
demands on the state for the upkeep of the ariny and perquisites 
of the foreign officials. 

It was in the midst of this anarchy that Shah Alam granted 
the right of Dewani to the English East India Companyj This 
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posit ioD merely entitled the Company to collect the revenues of 
the three provinces and make payments towards defraying the 
expenses of administration and remit the balance to the Emperor 
in Delhi. But two agreements simultaneously contmcted with 
Shah Alam and the Nawab of Bengal limited the extent of these 
charges to the sums of 26 and 53 lakhs of rupees, respectively. 
The balance was to be the share of the Company, or the 
remuneration of the Diwan for the services performed. By itself 
the Diwant was a mere office bestowing little administrative 
control or conferring even a shadow of the status of sovereignty. 
But in the circumstances of the situation, where the company 
had acquired supreme political influence by virtue of its monopoljr 
of military power, the Emperor was an exile from his capital and 
the Nawab or Nazim depended for his authority wholly on the 
support of the Company, the grant of the litle afforded legal 
veneer to the reality of power usurped earlier by virtue of 
military gains and diplomatic intrigues. However, the Diwani 
imposed the obligation to collect revenues and supervise civil 
justice, and these functions legitimately clung to the office. Clive 
had neither experience nor fascination for the humdrum of 
routine administration, and the Campany had scarcely any, 
European agency available in India to undertake the laborious 
and intricate task of assessment of land revenue and its 
realisation. Therefore, in the words of Dr. Tara Chand, *‘the 
Company lacked the courage to assume the responsibilities 
inherent in the transfer of Diwani, and attempted to maintain 
the facade of their subordination to Indian authority.** It *'did 
not disturb even the collection of land*revenue for it continued 
to be made on the basis of the old assessment.** All that they 
did was to appoint a Naib-Diwan for each of the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar, with the power to ‘'superintend and control 
the revenue collection.** This arrangement survived for seven 
years and is generally known as the period of Double Government, 
till Warren Hastings on the advice of the Court of Directors to 
**8tand forth as Duan and by the agency of Company's servants 
to take upon themselves the entire care and management of the 
revenues**, assumed the direct responsibility for the realisation of 
land revenue. 
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la this interim period the system resorted to was that of 
anual settlement of revenue with the zamindars, talukdars or 
revenue farmers at a festival called *Pun^ya^ when by a process 
of higgling or auction for highest bid, the amount of land 
revenue was fixed for a holding, taluka or pargana. The sum 
thus arrived at had little correspondence to the actual yield or 
capacity of the cultivator to pay, and it may be assumed, did 
not depend on the old assessment rates. Actual collection was 
made under the eye of the Resident at the Nawab’s court at 
Murshidabad, where the treasury was located, and from where 
disbursement were effected. Normally the settlement was made 
with the Zamindar, where one existed, but in case of his refusal 
to accept the demand, and officer known as Amil was appointed 
to collect the revenue; and in places where the Zamindar did not 
exist, settlement was made with a revenue-farmer or contractor, 
and this method was in greater application at this time. The 
general character of revenue was to be on the higher side, 
increasing year after year. In this situation, to realise the sum 
fixed by the state and gain profit as well, the intermediaries^ 
whether the Zamindar, Amil or revenue farmer commissioned 
lesser intermediaries to collect the dues from the cultivator. The 
prevailing tendency, therefore, was to rack-rent him, and 
whatever the type of tenant, jchudkasht or paikasht, grant of 
pattas was generally shirked, and oppression was committed to 
extort the high demand of revenue together with the cesses or 
bwabs which bad grown during this period. Farming system or the 
amil system both operated to the immense disadvantage of tho 
cultivator, and there is evidence to show that owing to the flight 
of many peasants, land was left uncultivated, yet owing to the 
operation of the najay system, revenue realised did not fail rathe,r 
it tended to rise. Even during the period of the famine of 1769-71 
the revenues of Bengal showed an increase, despite a remission 
of five per cent sanctioned by government. The net figure 
collected in 1768 was rupees 1,52,54,826. It fell to 1,31,49,148 
in 1769 to rise again to 1,4J,06,030, in 1770 and 1,57,26,576 
in 1771, higher than the yield of 1768 the year before the 
famine. And in this period about one third of the populatior 
had been destroyed and considerable land remained fallow. 1 
was about this time in 1769, that the Calcutta Governmer 
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appointed British Supervisors in districts to superintend revenue 
collection and make acquaintao<% with the mechanism of it. The 
presence of these foreign officials did not help to restrain the 
local revenue agencies from committing oppression, rather it 
aggravated the suffering of the people. The integrity of these 
Supervisors was not above suspicion, though some of them were 
frank enough to report on the miserable condition of the people 
and advise adoption of a method of direct assumption of 
responsibility by the English Company for revenue administration. 

Before Warren Hastings assumed the office of Governor of 
Fort William, seven years* experience was gained and the evil 
consequences of duality of control, or what may be termed 
power without responsibility, were fully exposed. It was also 
evident that the commercial motive of profit of the East Indi 
Company and the continuous demand for higher dividends to be 
met out of the territorial revenues, were incompatible with tho 
interests of the subject people, and ultimately corrosive of the 
stability of British hold over the country. Therefore a remedy 
had to be found, and the one which suggested itself to the Court 
of Directors was to stand forth as Diwan, which implied 
assumption of “direct management of revenue through the agency 
of the Company's servants.’* In Bengal, opinion was crystalising 
in favour of settlement with the zamindars for a longer term of 
years and to safeguard the interest^of the cultivator by the grant 
of patta to him, specifying the amount of rent and the extent of 
his holding. Armed with these principles, Warren Hastings 
plunged himself into the task of reorganising revenue 
administration. On 14 May 1772, a Committee of Ciituit was 
constituted with the Governor as its president. By other 
resolutions, the Council laid down that the period of assessment 
initially should be five years, and that the method of revenue 
farming would he retained. The settlement made in 1772, thus, 
was based on two ideas, one, that the “letting of the revenues in 
arm** was the best mode of discovering the value of lands, and 
hwo, that “settlement with the established zamindars and 
alukdars, on conditions similar to those required from the 
farmers” was to be preferable. The farmers were to be enjoined 
to grant pattas to the tenant and “exact claims upon the rayots** 
were to he recorded in the leases. Beginning with Nadia, where 
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•owing to the disappointing nature of the offer made by the zemin¬ 
dar of the district, the mode of assessment resorted to was that 
of putting the farms or parganas to auction to the highest bidder. 
In the process, local zamindars were generally left out and city 
people, mostly native agents of British officials, not excluding the 
Banya of Warren Hastings himself, secured the right to collect 
revenues. It had two immediate consequences, one was the 
inordinate increase in revenue demand and two the general 
impoverishment of the peasantry. The assessment was graduated 
to rise in five years. The total demand in 1772-3 was rupees 
28, 565, 622 to rise to 28, 731, 330 in 1776-7; but its immediate 
character is revealed by the accumulating unrealised balance 
from year to year, which was as high as rupees 2,311,184 in 
the last year. It was also found that illegal collections or cesses 
had not stopped, and the revenue farmers with the connivance of 
British and Indian officials realised higher sums from the tenants 
and generally failed to grant them pattas. The quinquennial 
settlement of Warren Hastings, therefore, proved a failure in 
bringing relief to the country and discovering the true value of 
'land. Dr. Tara Chand has graphically described the situation 
thus; '“Hastings' land-revenue settlements brought ruin upon 
the cultivators and the proprietors as the uncertainty of 
assessment negatived the will to improve cultivation. His 
revenue collectors were armedVith wide judicial and magisterial 
powers which denied landowners security from the oppression 
of the officers.” 

The^quinquennial settlement did not lead to the evolution of 
any regular system of land settlement. Dl^ussions, often 
acrimonious, continijed in the Bengal Council, and between the 
Bengal Government and the Court of Directors, but without the 
formulation of any definite policy. There was almost unanimity 
that the agency for collection must be the zamindars, which 
•category included the old hereditary landlords as well as the 
new class of revenue farmers and amils who had usurped the 
position of a zamindar. The problem which came to be subject 
of debate was firstly, the principle of ownership of land, whether 
it belonged to the state or the zamindar, and secondly, the 
duration for which settlements might be made. Warren Hastings 
maintained that the state was the ‘'supreme landlord” to which 
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all land belonged and the zamindar was a mere collector 
accountable to the state, and entitled to a percentage of 
collections as his remuneration. He had, however, realised the 
injuriousness of the mode of short-period settlements, and 
suggested in 1775 that lands should be farmed out to the 
^amindars “for life or even for a period of two successive lives.** 
For this purpose the district of 24 Parganas should be divided 
into lots of the value of twenty to thirty thousand rupees as 
rent-roll and sold at public auction. In other districts, the old 
zamindari limits or parganas would be the unit, which would be 
farmed out to **such reasonable people as shall offer the most 
advantageous terms, preference being shown to zamindars.** 
The average of the collection of last three years should form the 
basis of assessment, which might be fixed with the purchaser of 
the zamindari, to whom an allowance of fifteen percent be 
allowed. In case a zamindar was unwilling to accept the terms, 
the land was to be farmed out and the old zamindar be paid an 
allowance of only ten percent. Sale of the zamindari or a fifth 
part of it, on the failure of the zamindar to keep to his 
engagement and deposit the revenue in time, was to be the 
normal process. This view of the Governor General was opposed 
by Philip Francis who held that the zamindars were the 
proprietors of the soil and the land revenue was tribute paid to 
the government. On this assumption, which was not borne out 
by the practice in Mughal times, Francis proposed a permanent 
settlement with the zamindar. According to him, the basis of 
assessment was not what the “lands could bear in the way of 
payment of revenue** but the actual requirements of the 
Company. He wrote on 22nd January 1776, “The whole 
demand upon the country...should be founded on an estimate 
of the permanent services, which the Government must 
indispensably provide for; with an *allowance of a reasonable 
reserve for contingencies.** On this basis, the contribution for 
the districts should be settled and “fixed for ever,** and each 
zamindari “assessed its portion.** While the demand on the 
zamindar was to be invariable, Francis did not wish to limit his 
fight to collect from the cultivator '*a larger rent** and **render 
it of more value to himself, if he improves the land it contains.** 
Thus Francis advocated a fixed settlement with the zamindar 
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who, according to him, was the **lawful owner of the soil.'* He 
contended that ‘'the lands are not the property of the East India 
Company, but of the 2^indars and other classes of natives, 
who owe nothing to Government, but a fixed portion of the net 
produce/’ While the difference in the approach to the problem, 
by the two antagonists was acute, both of them agreed on the 
mode of settling revenue with the zamindars, which became 
the governing principle in future. However, the controversy 
remained abortive for the Court of Directors were unable to 
determine upon a system of revenue settlement, and directed that 
for the moment annual assessment should continue with the 
existing payers. This continued till Lord Cornwallis was able 
to declare Permanent Settlement in 1793. 

In the days of Warren Hastings, the zamindars had developed 
a feelieg of being ignored and injured by his revenue 
arrangements. Francis had championed their cause and, both 
in Bengal and England, opinion had veered in their favour. 
Hence when in 1784, Parliament passed the Act for the better 
government of British possessions in India and regulation of 
the affairs of the East India Company, the Company was 
commanded “to enquire into the alleged grievances of the 
landholders, and if founded in truth to afford them redress, and 
to establish permanent rules for the settlement and collection of' 
the revenue, and for the addiinistration of justice, founded on 
the ancient laws and loCal usages of the country.” The person 
selected “to superintend and direct these important measures” 
was Lord Cornwallis, a Whig landlord, about whom Mill wrote 
that he had “avowed his intention of establishing an aristrocracy 
upon the European model.” One of the tasks for him, as Eric 
Stokes has put it, was*“to repair the Company’s finances ruined- 
by corruption and misgovernment, and achieve the ultimate aim. 
of realizing a regular surplus of revenue sufficient to purchase 
the Company’s annual investment of Indian piecegoods and 
China tea.” However, Cornwallis did not evolve a new system 
and was not wholly a free agent in doing what he did. The 
Court of Directors had issued their directive in their letter of 
12th April 1786, which formed the guide-line for the new 
Governor-General. The Directors expressed disapprbation of 
the “frequent changes which had marlmd the financial system”' 
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and desired “steady adherence** to one system. They censured 
the “increase of assessment of revenue, whereby the Zamindars 
had been taxed, to make room for the introduction of farmers, 
Sezawuls, and aumeens who having no permanent interest in the 
lands, had drained the country of its resources.** The Directors 
regretted the heavy arrears outstanding in the previous years 
and “expressed the opinion, that the most likely means of 
avoiding such defalcations in future, would be, by introducing a 
permanent settlement of a revenue, estimated in its amount on 
reasonable principles.’* Their directive, therefore, was that the 
settlement should be made with the zamindars, or in case of his 
incapacity with a relation or agent in preference to a farmer. As 
regards the amount of assessment, the Directors desired that it 
be fixed on the average of former years* collections. Initially 
the settlement was to be made for ten years with the zamindars 
and inquiry should be conducted into their rights and privileges. 

Cornwallis did not feel himself justified in making the 
settlement irrevocable immediately as the data for such a step 
was not fully available. Hence he decided to continue with 
annual settlements for another four years, during which period 
enquiries were made, and the principles basic to the settlement 
discussed in the Council, Reference was made to the Mughal 
system and it was contended by some that the “practice of 
periodical settlements of the land revenue** should continue. 
“But,** as the authors of the Fifth Report mention it, “the 
leading members of the Supreme government appear to have 
been, at an early period of the transactions now commencing, 
impressed with a strong persuasion of the proprietory right in 
the soil possessed by the Zamindars, or if the right could not be 
made out, consistently with the institutions of the former 
government, that reason and humanity irresistibly urged the 
introduction of it.** In the discussions then held there was 
difference of opinion regarding the theoretical aspect of the 
ownership of land, whether it vested in the state ro the 
zamindar, but there appeared to be unanimity in respect of the 
settlement being made with the zamindar, and the views of Sir 
John Shore prevailed. In their precipitancy to implement the 
settlement, little attention was paid to the inferior rights of 
talukdars and cultivators which created serious problems in 
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the Aiture, and by their neglect introduced a mighty social- 
revolution in Bengal. Also land was not surveyed, inferior 
holdings not recorded, and even without determining the limits 
of their possessions, the zemindars were accepted as complete 
owners of the land. This class, in 1790, was of a heterogenous 
character, comprising the descendants of old hereditary chiefs, 
talukdars, revenue farmers, officials or Calcutta born *banias’ or 
agents of British officers, who had all come to be in possession, 
of land during the last few decades. 

Little effort was made to enquire into the resources of land 
and its capacity to yield revenue. Unlike the Mughal system, 
no endeavour was made to survey land and determine its value 
on the basis of crops grown. Old village accounts were also 
not available for comparison. In the absence of data, the 
government accepted the estimates prepared by Mr. James 
Grant, the officer in charge of the Khalsa office, who had the 

reputation of being an expert on revenue and was believd to 

have delved into old records of collection. His view was that 

the *‘real value of the lands had been concealed, and the 

confidence of government abused by the native officers, entrusted 
with the management of land revenue,** since the Diwani. He 
suggested raising the aggregate assessment, ever collected before,, 
by a sum of fifty lacs of rupees. This figure formed the basis of 
assessment which was made by collectors, and the ever>higli 
demand was accepted by the zamindars in their temptation to 
hold land and derive the new status and benefits accruing to it. 
The decennial settlement completed in 1789 for Bihar and in 
1790 for Bengal was q;iade permanent in 1792 with the approval 
of the Court of Directors. Regulations were also framed for 
proper management of land revenue. 

The settlement was made permanent and was intended to- 
yield a sum of sicca rupees 2,68,00,989, an amount higher than 
the highest yield in the last twenty years. This assessment was 
to be realised from the zam/ndars who were now made absolute 
owners of their land, subject to two conditions, viz., payment of 
revenue on due date, default being punished by the sale of land 
by auction, and the grant of patta or lease to the cultivator. 
Determination of the rights of, subordinate holdings was not 
proceeded with and was left to be settled by judicial process. 
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Sur Johao Shore had cautioned against precipitancy in declaring 
tihe dcennial settlement perpetual, in the absence of clear 
demarcation of the rights of inferior holders, including the 
privileges of the cultivator or ryots and the claims on him. 
But Lord Cornwallis was in no mood to wait for minute 
investigations which might yield scanty results. His policy waa 
to leave landed property into the hands of a class of people 
who might ensure regular payment of revenue, improve land and 
protect cultivators. It was in consonance with the wishes of the 
Directors who, while commending the rights of ^‘inferior 
landholders,'* desired the government to leave an opening in 
the rules *'for the introduction of any such in future, as from 
time to time might be found necessary, to prevent the ryots 
being improperly disturbed in their possessions, or subjected to 
unwarrantable exactions." Regulations were to be made in 
future for the protection of other rights, but little was done in 
the next few decades to afford protection for these lesser rights. 
However, litigation was resorted to by talukdars to safeguard 
their interests, and considerable uneasiness and unsettlement 
prevailed for many years. 

The most remarkable feature of the Permanent Settlement 
was the creation of a class of landholders, vested with the right of 
complete ownership of land and “empowered to transfer their 
lands by sale, gift or otherwise without the sanction of the 
government.** This right was absolute as long as they paid 
the revenue to the state on due date, in lieu of which the 
government had bartered away its right to interfere in their 
affairs. Such a right was novel in the economic history of India 
and a substantial departure from Mughal practice. The 
Directors were conscious of it, for, as mentioned in the Fifth 
Report, “They seemed to consider settlement of the rents in 
perpetuity, not as a claim to which the landholders had any 
pretentions, founded on the principles or practice of thesiative 
government, but a grace, which it would be good policy for the 
British Government to bestow upon them. In regard to 
proprietary right to the land,^ the recent enquiries had not 
established the zamindar on the footing of the owner of landed 
estate in Europe, who may lease out portions, and employ and 
dismiss labourers at pleasure,** Yet for political reasons. 
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Cornwallis raised the lamindar to that status. Financially also, 
at the moment, the arrangement appeared to be profitable. Not 
only had the Company appropriated 89 percent of rent, but had 
also saved itself from the expense of collection by resorting to 
the simple method of getting payment from one person, liable 
to sale of his property on default even by a day. Also the land 
revenue demand had been fixed at the highest pitch and there 
was no danger of any fluctuations in it. Dr. Tara Chand rightly 
hints at the political advantage which acreued to the company. 
He writes. “The political powers (of the zamindars) were 
taken away from them and in return they were endowed with 
unlimited powers of ownership of land which had not, in the 
past, belonged to them, and of the enhancement of rents at 
their pleasure. Their political authority and power of creating 
trouble disappeared, but their economic powers over the 
peasantry were enormously increased.” Thus it would appear, 
the Permanent Settlement was of benefit to the Company, 
viewed from the point of view of immediate interest. In the 
long run, however, the arrangement was injurious to the 
government as it was deprived of its share in the increase of 
cultivation, rise in prices and general economic development of 
the country. But Cornwallis had hoped then that the emergence 
of an affluent class with capital would lead to improvement of 
British commerce, particularly higher consumption of English 
manufactures. Also land provided the sole investment for the 
repidly accumulating capital with the merchants and other 
middlemen (gomashtas or agents), a necessary concomitant of 
British commerce in India, 

While the Permanent Settlement was of advantage to.the 
East India Company, it is doubtful if it benefited the other 
parties to it. Besides the government, two classes of Indian 
population were involved in the arrangement, namely, the 
zamindars and the cultivators. It must be admitted that 
event Ally the landlords gained from this contract as they were 
able to absorb wholly the income accruing from the reclamation 
of waste lands, development of agriculture and the high prices 
which were a feature of the nineteenth century. So that, in 
Bengal, at the close of the next century, there existed a numerous 
olass of rich landholders who derived their means of luxury and 
lazy indolence from the produce of land, But immediately, two 
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factors intervened to eliminate the old hereditary zamindars or 
hurl them into indebtedness and financial ruin. One was the 
the heavy incidence of revenue demand which bore little 
correspondence with the normal yield of land. They had been 
induced to accept the settlement as the alternative was loss of 
prestige and subsisting merely on the pension or nancar to 
which alone thy might be entitled. To preserve their position 
they had contracted for a sum which could not be easily 
realised, and most of them were reluctant to depart from the 
norms of humane conduct. To collect the revenue demand 
they had cither to farm out the lands or contract loans. And 
in case of failure to pay the revenue on the fixed date, their 
land was sold by auction by the government. The result was 
that within a few years, a large number of zamindaris had been 
transferred to the money-lenders and the banias of British 
officers who had the capital to invest in land, and who had no 
compunction to extort the maximum from the poor cultivators. 
Another circumstance also aggravated the sufferings of the 
original contractants. This was the existence of subordinate 
rights, for which no rules had been framed initially and were 
left to be determined by judicial process. Regulation VIII of 
1793 had provided for separation of “talooks” and many of 
them had been so disjointed by collectors. The Directors had 
wished it for in their letter of 19th September 1792, they had 
fainted at the ‘‘inconvenience, if not danger, which might arise 
from the great extent of some of the principal zamindaries.'* 
By 1801, when the Regulation was altered, according to the 
Fifth Report, “considerable zamindars found their estates in 
portions wholly taken from them, and themselves reduced to the 
condition of pensioners.^^ Similar was the consequence of the 
rule regarding sale of land in default of revenue payment. Hence 
in 1801, limitations were imposed on the fragmentation of 
holdings. The zamindars were also impoverished by immense 
litigation as a consequence of the laws affecting their relations 
with subordinate holders and the tenants. In the nineteenth 
century much of the land was owned by a new class of landlords, 
who had come froth the cities and whose main interest in their 
holdings was profit. These people ultimately succeeded in 
growing rich and developing into the main prop of the foreign 
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government. 

The tenant or cultivator also did not benefit by the neinr 
settlement and, till about the close of the nineteenth century, 
suffered from rack-renting and extortion. The Regulations had 
provided for the grant of patta or lease by the landlord and 
submission of kabuliyat or acceptance of the terms by the 
tenant. The patta would indicate the extent of land held by 
the tenant and the rent he was obliged to pay. As the rent 
was higher than the permissible pargana rate, it was not in the 
interest of the zamindar to grant the patta, and the tenant also 
was not eager to bind himself to the terms of the lease for 
generally he held more land than he paid for or he was loth to 
accept the right of the landlord. Therefore, initially no pattas- 
were granted. The indeterminateness of tenancies provoked 
considerable disputes leading to litigation, and even ejectments. 
In later years, when the zamindar*s demand continued to grow; 
as there was no legal restraint on it, the tenant were keen for 
the pattas. But the new, powerful zamindars, having the 
backing of the government, would not bind themselves to any 
limitations on their extortions. Thus eventually, the cultivator 
was squeezed so hard that he could with difficulty eke out a 
living from his profession, and all alternative openings for 
employment had been closed in the next century. It was not till 
18S9 that the government enacted any law for the protection of 
the tenant, but it took time to ameliorate bis condition. In 
this manner, did the Permanent settlement of 1793 affect the 
original landlords and the cultivators, and did bring in its wake 
suffering and poverty^ Perpetual ban on the increase of revenue 
must, in normal circumstances, lead to prosperity, expansion of 
cultivation and accumulation of wealth. And it was this 
prospect which prompted Indian economists and public men in 
the nineteenth century to vehemently advocate permanent 
settlement. However, the results that flowed from it were the 
consequence, not of the principle of it, but the mode of its 
application and the haste with which it was implemented in 
Bengal and Bihar, without adequae intvestigation of the 
capacity of land and various rights and privileges as well as 
proper survey and measurement of land. These omissions 
depreciated its value and produced all the early disputes and 
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misery. Nevertheless, the Directors had approved it, and this 
principle operated to guide the revenue policy of the East India 
Company for some time. 

As in the mode of collection of revenues so also in the 
development of the machinery for administering it, the ultimate 
system emerged in the time of Cornwallis as a result of a series 
of experiments. The Mughals had a three tier structure, with 
the Muqaddam or headman and the patwari in the village, the 
quanungo and Karori or Amil in the pargana or district and 
the Diwan in the provincial capital. The Marathas had 
corresponding officers which followed the pattern of the Mughal 
Empire. When the British gained the right of Diwani in 
Bengal, they adopted the existing system, and appointed two 
Naib Diwans, one at Murshidabad and the other at Patna, to 
control and supervise collection of revenue. No attempt was 
made to meddle with the machine as it operated at the local 
level. Indian agency was employed and, but for the Resident 
at Murshidabad under whose eye the Naib Diwans worked, no 
other European officer had any contact with the operations of 
revenue collection. This situation was not conducive to the 
ultimate assumption of all political power by the British. Hence 
in 1769, supervisors were appointed at the district level with the 
object of gaining insight into the iTdministration of revenue and 
gathering full information regarding it. They were empowered 
to superintend **the native officers employed in collecting the 
revenue or administering justice’', and were instructed to obtain a 
summary history of the provinces; the state, produce, and 
capacity of the land; the amount of the revenues; the cesses or 
arbitrary taxes; and all demands whatsoever which are on the 
cultivators; the manner of collecting them; and the gradual rise 
of every new impost; the regulations of commerce, and the 
administration of justice." In the short period of their existence 
some of the Supervisors furnished adequate data to enable the 
Company to decide on ‘‘standing forth as the Duan" and 
undertaking the responsibility for collecting revenue through 
their own agency. But generally these officers added to the 
burden of corruption, and joined in the univsral loot which 
was then indulged in by the Company’s servants in India. 
They were therefore withdrawn, and instead Collectors were 
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appointed to the districts when revenue collection was assumed 
directly by the Company's government in 1772. The European 
Collector was assisted by an Indian Diwan, with the necessary 
ministerial staff. However, this experiment of Collectors was 
ephemeral, as they were withdrawn in 1774 by the orders of the 
Court of Directors, who ^'distrusted their honesty’" and resented 
expense, and the only officer in the district was the Indian 
Diwan. For the supervision and control of this agency, six 
Provincial Councils were established at Calcutta, Burdwan, 
Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Dacca and Patna. Each of them had 
a Chief and four senior servants. They were charged with the 
‘‘superintendence of the collections”, under the control of the 
Committee or Board of Revenue, at the capital, composed of 
the members of the Supreme Council. This system did not 
lead to better collections, hence a new plan was adopted in 
1781, by which the Provincial Councils were abolished and "all 
collections of the provinces” were brought under the direct 
control of a Committee of Revenue consisting of five ‘‘of the 
most ‘able and experienced civil servants” functioning under 
‘immediate inspection” of the Governor General in Council. 
In the districts, Collectors were reappointed. Lord Cornwallis 
took the final step in 1786 and it became a settled 
policy to entrust the adnfinistration of the district to a 
covenanted civil servant of the Company, known as the 
Collector. It was his charge to settle revenues and collect 
them, as well as function as magistrate and carry on general 
administration of the district. There were tahsildars to assist 
him in collection. At the headquarters was established the 
Board of Revenue with senior civil servants as its members 
and entrusted with the entire field of revenue administration,- 
settlement and realisation of revenues. The Board was 
responsible to the Governor General in Council under whose 
orders and guidance it functioned. The system as evolved in 
1786 continued to be the basic structure of revenue administration 
upto the present day, with necessary adjustments to suit the 
situation from time to time. 

The permanent settlement having been accepted as the basic 
principle of land revenue policy of the government, its application 
was attempted in other territories acquired by the East India 
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Company. The first region brought under it was that of 
Banaras, where by an agreement on 27 October 1794, the Raja 
“relinquished the administration of his zamindary concerns into 
the hands of the British government'*, except the patrimony of 
his family or the jagir lands. In the province thus surrendered, 
the permanent settlement was introduced in 1795. The 
conditions in Banaras differed from those of Bengal, in the 
matter of the evistence of coparcenary proprietors of villages as 
well as the presence of some taluqdars who collected revenue 
from certain village zamindars. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident, 
recognised this fact and made settlements with them, which were 
declared permanent in 1795. In the case of bhaichara or pattidary 
villages, while the liability of each shareholder was definitely 
mentioned, revenue was to be paid by a headman, selected by the 
members of the community. Similarly the taluqdars were 
“left to assess the village zamindars, either in proportion to 
their own sudder jumma, with some addition for the charges or 
management, or according to the extent and value of the 
produce, as local custom or the good will of the parties may 
direct", Paitas were to be granted to the cultivators and 
assessment was made on the basis of measurement of land. For 
the proper maintenance of records, the office of qanungo, which 
was abolished in Bengal, was retained in Banaras; and for the 
collection of revenue tahsildars were appointed, on payment of 
a commis^on of 11 per cent on realisations, who deposited the 
revenue in the treasury of the Collector. There was to be only 
one Collector for the whole region. These modifications were 
made on Duncan,s advice and thereby the settlement, while 
differing from the Bengal model, was made more realistic and 
conforming to the local situation and prevalent custom. 

The only other area where permanent settlement of the 
Bengal Zamindari type was introduced was a part of Northern 
Sarkars where polygars or big landholders existed. But by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the glamour of the Bengal 
system had worn off and the Directors had realised the danger 
of losing the benefits of growth of cultivation and limiting their 
demand on land which was the main source of revenue at the 
time. Hence, when the subject of revenue settlement arose in 
the territores acquired from the Nawab of Awadh or conquered 
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from the Marathas in the north, or the territories of Carnatic 
or lands ceded by the Nizam or acquired from Tipu, in the 
south, the Directors definitely relinquished the principle of 
perpetual fixing of the revenues and opted for periodical 
settlements. At the same time, adherence to the zaminidari 
system also yielded place to the recognition of the village 
communities, or dealing directly with cultivator. Experiments 
in this direction were conducted in the Ceded and Conquered 
Disticts in the north and Baramahal and other districts in the 
Presidency of Fort St. George. 

tn 1801, by the treaty with the Nawab of Awadh, seven 
districts were acquired by the British which came to be known 
as Ceded districts. To these were added another five districts 
in 1805, being surrendered by the Marathas after their defeat. 
The administration of ail these districts was separated from 
Bengal and the new province was for some time called the Ceded 
and Conquered Districts, later to be styled as the North-Western 
Province. Initially it was managed by a Board of Commissioners 
with a Lt. Governor at its head, who were made rasponsible 
for organising civil administration and settling the revenues. 
But when the Directors objected to it, the Lt. Governor resigned 
and the Collectors functioned under the Board of Revenue. The 
aystem adopted in the beginning was to make the district 
oiBicer collector of revenues, civil judge and magistrate. Later 
the office of judge was separated from that of Collector and 
magistrate. Gradually the regulations of Bengal were introduced 
in these upper provinces. In the matter of revenues also, the 
Governor-General in Council desired to adopt the permanent 
settlement on the Bengal model. The commissioners were 
required to make S settlement for three years, with the 
zamindars, which was to be repeated for another three years and 
then for four years. At the expiry of this period of ten years, the 
settlement was to be declared perpetual. A substantial 
modification was made in this order in 1807 when a proviso 
of Directors* approval was inserted in the regulations. 

The first settlement for three years was made ‘*with the 
landholders in all instances where it was found practicable.*' 
Otherwise "lands were let to farm** or in some cases collections 
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were made direct from the cultivators by the officers of 
government. The revenue was fixed on the basis of ‘annual 
augmentation*, and we learn from the Fifth Report that in the, 
third year there was a gain of nearly rupees 83 lacs over the 
annual assessment under the Nawab in 1801. To this was added 
another sum of nearly 57 lacs as sayer and other taxes. The 
first settlement was to be repeated with the same persons for 
three years “at a fixed equal annual jumma or assessment, to be 
formed by taking the difference between the annual amount of 
the first lease, and the actual yearly produce of the land at the 
time of its expiration, and adding two thirds of such difference 
to the annual rent of the first lease.** In the next settlement 
for four years, “three fourths of the net increase of the revenue 
during any one year of the period’’ was to be added to the 
annual rent of the second settlement. This assessment was to 
rise upto the end of ten years, when settlement was to be 
declared permanent “for such lands as might be in a sufficiently 
improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such 
terms as the government should deem fair and equitable.” 
Thus for the conclusion of permanent settlement, two conditions 
were imposed, one the improved state of cultivation and two, 
the confirmation of the Directors. By 1808, misgivings had 
been felt regarding the wisdom of making settlements perpetual, 
and local officers were not in favour of the measure. 

The declaration of policy to introduce permenent settlement 
in 1802 was made without adequate knowledge of the conditions 
regarding land tenure and the capacity of land. The Regulations 
of 1793 which were applied to the new territories were divorced 
from reality and often “confounded the various rights relating 
to land.” The big zamindars and the headman of the village 
were brought to the same level in the matter of acknowledging 
proprietary rights in land. There was* also a tendency to treat 
harshly with t&e bigger landholders but to deal leniently with the 
smaller ones or those who evinced no hostility to the new rule. 
The operation of the sale law, though the rigour of its operation 
was softened, had the effect of large scale and often fraudulent 
transfer of property, the beneficiaries being moneylenders or 
officials of the government. The injunction regarding the grant 
of patta by the zamindar to the cultivator had little influence on 
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the prevalent abuses, and was not generally effective in. 
preventing extortion.. For these reasons, Imtiaz Husain holds- 
the view that, "It would not be unfair to state that in the 
absence of a knowledge of rights on the part of the government 
and in the prevalence of general confusion in the province, 
an unitentional, though great injury’ to rights occurred fronii 
the haste with which laws and regulations were passed oa 
questions which were not understood by the government.” At 
the same time enhancement of revenue, despite some years of 
draught, could not have led to the economic betterment of the 
people or increase in cultivation. Economists have traced the 
phenomenal growth of the money-lending class to this period. 
On the basis of these facts Husain has dubbed "the early policy,' 
as "failure", and ascribes it to the ignorance of the government 
regarding the resources of the country. 

Meanwhile, the Bengal Government was keen to hasten the 
permanent settlement, which in normal course would be due in 
1812-13 for the Ceded, and 1815*16, for the Conquered 
provinces. By its Regulation X of 1807 it decided to introduce 
permanency in 1811-13 period, without undertaking a fresh 
assessment, but to accept the existing demand of 1811-12 as 
the basis of permanent settlement. The reason for this 
precipitancy was the belief in the efficacy of permanent settlement 
in improving agriculture and t*he ruinous effects of temporary 
settlements. The Bengal Government, therefore, asked for the 
Court of Directors' confirmation, as their approval was necessary 
under the new regulation. To give effect to its policy of 
permanent settlement and to relieve the over-burdened Board of 
Revenue, a commissjpn was also appointed for the full control 
of revenue administration in the province and maintaining close 
liaison with the government. This two member commission,, 
despite its partiality for permanence in settlement, was 
circumspect and would not proceed without thorough enquiry 
into the state of cultivation. The reports of the Collectors 
revealed the existence of immense waste lands and the under¬ 
developed state of cultivation. They also adverted to the 
disputes regarding ownership of land. But the most powerful 
argument of the Commissioners was the probability of increase 
in revenues when trade had fully developed and the value of 
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currency had stabilised. Hence on the basis of their findings^ 
the Commissioners recommended postponement of permanent 
settlement except ni the district of Agra where political rather 
than economic considerations prompted the decision. The Bengal 
Government, however, stuck to its guns, and on the resignation 
of the-first two Commissioners appointed two others who were 
presumed to be more yielding to its wishes. But the report of 
this second commission endorsed the views of the first. 
Meanwhile, a fresh thinking had been adopted by the Directors- 
as well, who, after receiving these reports, in 1811, definitely 
counter>manded the implementation of permanent settlement. 
The discussions between Calcutta and London continued for 
some time when in 1817, Bengal Government definitely accepted 
the directions of the Court of Directors and permanent settlement 
was forsaken for ever, 

A perusal of the policies and decisions of the Court of 
Directors makes it evident that, with the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, they had lost enthusiasm for fixing land 
revenue in perpetuity, and had reasons to doubt the expediency 
of resorting to indirect taxation as a substitute for land tax.. 
New resources had not developed to compensate for the loss- 
sustained in relinquishing prospects of mounting land revenue 
with the growth of cultivatiqn. The Directors had grown, 
conscious of the possible loss of revenue and were ill prepared 
to forego all future increase in it. Hence they decided on the 
compromise of periodical settlements and did press it on the 
Bengal Government immediately. The Directors were also led 
to a change of policy by the peculiar situation in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces. *‘Very little was known about the 
tenures” there, and the mutual rights of the various types of 
landholders had not been examined,, and scant information had 
been gathered about the right of the cultivator or raiyats. 
Hence to avoid the mistakes of Bengal, it was imperative that 
thorough inquiry be made “on all the aspects of settlement* 
making.” The Directors pointed out the imperfections- 
of the triennial settlements and referred to the conflict in 
proprietary rights, and existense of revenue-farmers and immense 
tracts of waste land. Hence they interdicted perminent 
settlement because they did not feel that the ”stability of British 
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rule, a progressive rise in revenue, the prosperity of the people 
and agriculture** could be achieved by this means. Of course^ 
neither the Directors nor the local administration was influenced 
by any prejudice against the zamindari system or bias for 
ryotwari settlement. Mainly it was the fear of losing further 
increases in revenue which dictated their conduct; and the 
aggressive policies of Wellesley and Moira, leading to costly 
wars and the rising expenditure of administration, made them 
reluctant to limit their revenues. Apart from the considerations 
•of revenue, the experiments made in Madras in respect of 
settling directly with the actual cultivators, known as ryotwari 
settlement, also influenced the thinking of the authorities who 
-were impressed by the advantages of the system. Therefore 
there was need for reorientation of revenue policy. Discussions, 
finally leading to the Memorandum of Holt Mackenzie, 
culminated in the adoption of a type of settlement in 1822, 
which combined the features of zamindari and ryotwari 
■systems 

Holt Mackenzie, in his report, had bared the evil consequences 
-of the system which held sway before 1822. Very pointedly he 
remarked that the land revenue settlements had introduced **an 
extensive and melancholy revolution in the landed property of 
the country’*, and brought abou^ ‘*a basic transformation in the 
economic relations of various classes in the agricultural 
•community.*’ (S.C. Gupta). An essential feature of the Bengal 
system was to confer proprietary rights on the intermediaries 
•and revenue farmers, and this had attracted the moneyed 
•classes to invest in land. The privilege of extracting the 
maximum rent from the tenants, right of evicting them and the 
prospect of exploiting wastelands, pastures, fisheries, etc. which 
an the past had been the joint property of the village community, 
for higher future returns, added fresh attractions for bidding 
for land and acquiring zamindari rights. But the settlements 
•deprived a large number of their traditional rights. According 
to Gupta, “The rights of village zamindars and resident ryois 
were dissolved over extensive areas and new rights were conferred 
•on the newly created landed proprietors by means of which all 
4he substantial rights of the farmer were transferred to the 
Jatter.*' In many cases villages originally Pattidari or Bhaichara, 
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came 'to be held by a single proprietor; and even in large 
estates the intermediaries grabbed the rights of village 
communities. In the two decades before 1822, the new 
landlords tried to assert their rights in the face of resistance by 
village communities. They attempted to enhance rents and 
appropriate natural produce. All this helped, as Holt 
Mackenzie reported, **to deprive the multitudes of their rights 
and property which their families had held for ages and to 
reduce a high-spirited class of men from the 'bride of indepen- 
<]ence to the situation of labourers on their paternal fields.*' 
This transformation was not allowed to occur without serious 
resistance and stout opposition by the class adversely affected. 
The non-engaging zamindars and members of the village 
communities '‘resisted the imposition of private property rights,'* 
opposed the auction purchasers, obstructed collection of rents 
or resorted to the couts of law to secure their own rights, in 
which they seldom succeeded. There were conflicts, feuds were 
recurrent and the peace of land was severely prejudiced. These 
caused immense difficulties to the government in implementing 
the regulations, and operated as a powerful agent for change in 
the system. 

Some other factors were also leading in the same direction. 
Doubtful loyalty of some big zamindars and their proneness to 
rise in revolt, unlike their counterparts in Bengal, had created a 
feeling for atomisation of land-holdings. The desire to efface 
•all eminences was quite natural in the circumstances. At the 
aame time new economic theories in England, the growing 
influence of utilitarianism and the demands of the rising British 
industrial and mercantile community for grearer profits for 
Ihemselves were some other major factors prompting recognition 
of the rights and betterment of the conditions of the under¬ 
tenant, In 1813, the East India Company had lost its monopoly 
of trade which caused a radical change in the economic 
relationship of England and India. Whereas the Company 
was interested in export of Indian products, the free merchant 
now, and perhaps the entire British people, sought to create a 
big market in India for British manufactured goods and convert 
India into a field for raw material. This purpose might not be 
nerved by creating an affluent, but limited, class of big 
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landholders. The biggest profits would be reaped by purveying, 
to the tastes and needs of the community at large. Hence the 
presssure for change from bigger zamindaries to the acceptance 
of the rights of the smaller zamindars, pattidars and other 
inferior holders of land. Argument was advanced that 
the zamindars were mote interested in “dead consumption, 
not in reproduction,’* that they would not invest their surplus- 
income in the development of land but would waste it on pomp^ 
and show and prestigeous expenses. On the other hand, the 
small landholder and cultivator would invest his savings, if the 
government assessment was limited, to the ‘’increasing his. 
stock, or improving his estate.** The experience, though brief, 
of the ryotwari settlement in Madras fortified this conviction 
and had a powerful influence on the thinking in England. Also 
the new rent theory developed by Malthus and Ricardo was at 
the back of the mind of many servants of the Company in 
England and India: James Mill was perhaps the most 
influential of them who stood in favour of the cultivating 
proprietor; and he was in a position to mould the opinion of 
the Court of Directors. The Board of Control also was not. 
unaflected by the new theories. Therefore, while considering, 
the extension of permanent settlement to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, they, as Gupta has pointed out, deemed 
*'it necessary to prof&ct ahd safeguard the rights of all classes 
of people in the agricultural community and regulate the 
sxercise of these rights in a manner which would serve to bring 
about an expansion of raw material production and an extension 
of the market for British goods in India through an increase in. 
the purchasing pj^wer of the people. This object could be; 
achieved only if the immediate cultivators were protected 
against the oppression of the landlords, if their revenue payments, 
were fixed for long periods, and if they were thus free to enjoy 
ail the benefits of an expansion and improvement of cultivation.**' 
These ideas found expression in the Memorandum of Holt. 
Mackenzie which formed the basis of the new settlement which, 
was adopted in 1822 onwards. 

The essence of Mackenzie*s proposals was the gradual 
elimination of the “intermediate proprietors*’ created by the 
British laws, and the protection of the rights of the actual 
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•cultivators namely village zamindars and resident ryots. These 
inclined to the establishment of direct relations between the state 
^nd the cultivator, with the limitation that it should not 
•undermine the structure of the village community which he 
desired to sustain. Mackenzie would not recognise 
the rights of proprietorship in land of the taluqdars, but held 
that they possesed only the right to collect revenues, which the 
government may continue or withdraw. He suggested thorough 
enquiry before undertaking the settlement and recommended 
that “these be united, with the revision of the assessment, and 
the investigation of the extent and produce of the lands, the 
■object of ascertaining and recording the fullest possible 
information in regard to landed tenures, the rights, interests and 
privileges of the various classes of the agricultural community.^ 
These were incorporated into the Regulation VII of 1822 which 
formed the basis of the new settlement and had the effect of 
introducing a major revolution in the socio-economic relation¬ 
ships of the comunity. 

The new rules invested the government with the right to 
absorb the “entire rent of the land, viz., the surplus of 
agricultural produce left after payment of the wages of labour 
and the profits of stock.'* However, at the moment the Bengal 
Government decided to take only* 80 per cent of the rental, 
leaving 20 per cent as remuneration to the agency appointed for 
collection of revenue. The rental value was to be assessed 
mahal wise, which was to be the revenue unit and comprised 
the whole village or part of it. For such an assessment it was 
necessary to determine the total extent of land in the mahal, 
the proportion of cultivated, cultivable and waste land, quality 
of soil, its productive power, nature of crops grown, cost of 
cultivation and the average prices. This field-wise investigation 
of the potentiality of land, both existing and future, naturally 
induced the propensity to enhanced exaction, against which the 
Collectors were warned. When an assessment was thus arrived 
at, in Bbaichara or Pattidari villages, which were deemed to be 
tillage community villages, one of the land-holders was selected 
and made liable for collecting revenue and paying it to the 
government. The share of eadi one of the members of such a 
community was recorded. In other villages, held by a singlt 
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landowner, or in bigger estates, the revenue was as^ssed viiiage 
or mahal wise and the zamindar made responsible for payment 
of revenue. In every case the ownership was to be determined 
by hereditary right to dispose of land. It is, however, clear from 
the Regulation that the government was inclined to ‘‘supersede 
the rights of all taluqdars, rajas, pergunnah zamindars.*^ 
Wherever they were allowed to continue, a mufassil or detailed 
settlement was to be made “with each of the proprietors or 
occupants possessing a heritable and transferable property in 
the soil or a hereditary right of occupancy subject to the 
payment of a fixed rent. The rights of the parties were to be 
carefully ascertained and recorded,’* and pattas granted, to- 
prevent extortion by taluqdars. At the same time, the rights 
of the resident ryots were also to be protected, as they were 
entitled to “perpetual occupancy, subject to the payment of the 
fixed rent.” In their case the Regulation provided for 
specifying the amount or rate of rent which they were liable to 
pay during the pendency of a settlement and limiting the right 
of the zamindar to enhance it by means of the requirement of 
the grant of patta. These rights of the ryots were justiciable by 
the Collector who would restore or confirm the rights when, 
interfered with by the zamindar. 

The principles underlying the provisions of 1829 Regulations 
when fully implemented had the tendency of introducing an 
“agrarian revolution” in these provinces, one of their main 
object, in the words of Gupta, “was to abolish all superior 

tenures in land above those of the village zamindars.and 

convert all the inteifhediary-holders into mere stipendiaries 
of government, enjoying a limited and fixed portion of 
government revenue.” Another objective appears to have been 
“to transfer all benefits from the limitation of government 
demand to the immediate cultivators of the soil.” The impact 
of the new rules was also felt on the village communities which 
tended to disintegrate because of the recording of the separate 
holdings of every member thereof. However, this innovation 
resulting from the application of English liberalism and 
utilitarianism did not find scope for its fruition. The detailed 
enquiries involved in the process of settlement were both time* 
consuming and expensive. The Collectors were unable to 
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bestow their whole attention to it and in the next ten years 
little progress was registered. This prompted Lord William^ 
Bentinck to suggest radical modifications in the procedure so as- 
to effect saving of time, energy and money. He considered the 
**minute researches** as leading *‘to no practical useful results.** 
Bentinck called a conference of the members of Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners, officers of the survey and revenue 
departments, at Allahabad in January 1833, and on the basis of 
its deliberations passed the Regulation IX of 1833 which 
removed some defects of the existing system and facilitated early* 
settlement of the province under the guidance of Robert 
Mertins Bird. 

Prejudice against big Und-holders continued to influence 
land revenue policy, and direct settlement with village zamindars 
and pattidars was the basic feature of the system. Also 
cadastral survey and maintenance of detailed records of 
holdings were adopted. Bird’s method, which was not very 
much different from that of Holt Mackenzie, was to determine 
the fiscal unit, which was known as mahal, and to fix the land 
tax on it. This gross amount was to be distributed among, 
the individual holders who were made responsible for its 
payment, through the headman or lambardar in the pattidari 
village or the zamindar where «he held the land individually. 
Revenue was fixed not as a share of produce of land but as a 
proportion of rent. Initially the state share had been fixed at 
80 per cent of the gross rental, which was deemed extortionate 
by Bird. Bentinck reduced it to 66 percent, leaving the balance 
as the profit of the zamindar. But even this did not bring 
relief to the landholder and consequently had the tendency of 
impoverishing the cultivator who had ultimately to bear this 
heavy incidence. Bird could not complete the settlement of 
the whole province before he left in 1842, and it was left to 
Robertson and Thomason, the two Liautenant Governors, to 
bring the whole province under it. Thomason introduced a 
further change in the rate of revenue collection which was fixed 
at 50 per cent of the rental by the Saharanpur Rules in 18SS. 
Many alterations were made in the procedure which was- 
tiraplified. Another important feature of this settlement was 
to protect the cultivator from being ejected from his holdings if 
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Jie had been cultivating the same field for a period of twelve 
^rears and agreed to pay a fixed rent. It was also laid down 
that during the pendency of a settlement the rent could not be 
•enhanced, and in assessing the increase at the time of the next 
-settlement improvements made by him were to be taken into 
account. The duration of settlement was fixed at twenty and 
-subsequently thirty years. This was a compromise between 
permanent and temporary settlements. These rules formed the 
basis of revenue policy during the nineteenth century, and the 
aystem adopted in the North Western Province, which was the 
name given to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, was applied 
to the territories acquired in Northern India and in the Central 
-Provinces. 

Beginning with Bengal in all the territories in Northern 
India, the tendency of revenue settlements was to engage with 
the landlord, whether big or small, owning blocks of villages, a 
aingle village or part of it. He may be known by any 
•denomination, zamindar, pattidar or malguzar. This precluded 
direct contact with the actual cultivator, unless a pattidar 
cultivated his own land or had too small a share to let it out 
to tenants. Outside of Bengal generally, the institution of big 
^amindars did not find much of an encouragement. In Panjab 
and Central Provinces, when they were brought under British 
•control and their administration systematised, the mahalwari 
:settlement, as in the North Western Province, was adopted. In 
Awadh bigger taiuqdars were recognised, but the pattidars also 
formed a major element in the agrarian pattern of that province. 
But permanence of government demand or perpetuity of 
settlement had not beefi applied to any of these regions and 
that experiment was confined only to Bengal and samll tracts 
in Madras Presidency and eastern North Western Province. It 
may, however, be mentioned that from time to time the demand 
for permanence in assessment was raised, though in vain, for 
the supreme government in the United Kingdom was not 
prepared to sacrifice increase in land revenue, howsoever 
deleterious it might be to the interest of cultivator and the 
prosperity of the country. In the later nineteenth century 
persistent demand for permanent settlement was made by the 
Indian public opinion. Their cry was not nece ssarily for tha 
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introduction of zammdari system as in Bengal, but related to the 
4fe1jmitation of the state demand on agricultural produce, 
irhether in the zamindari, mahalwari or raiyatwari system of land 
settlement. What they desired was that the profits of improved 
agriculture or the labours of the cultivator should remain with 
him rather than be nibbled by the state and leave the actual 
worker not even adequate means of subsistence. But throughout 
the last century the government had continued to enhance its 
•demand whose incidence fell ultimately on the cultivator. This 
led to growing indigence and might account for the frequency 
of famines about the close of the century. The condition of 
tenantry in Bengal, exposed to extortionate demands of the 
zamindars, or in the upper provinces subjected to recurrent 
onhancements in revenue demand at every settlement, was 
growing alarmingly dismal, necessitating legislative measures 
for the betterment of their conditions of holding. The situation 
was a little better in raiyatwari areas, though the impact of 
increasing demand was felt there also. 

As against the trend of resorting to intermediate agencies 
for revenue settlement in the north, attempt was made to deal 
directly with the actual cultivator in the presidencies of Madras 
•and Bombay, where an experiment in raiyatwari settlement was 
successfully made. In the Madras Presidency also, initially 
permanent settlement of the Bengal type was made in the 
districts of Norther Sircars, but subsequensly in other areas, the 
mode of settlement adopted was a, temporary one with the 
actual cultivator or raiyat. This method was first applied by 
Colonel Reed to be followed by Colonel Munro and Mr.. 
Ravenshaw in their districts. The basis of such an arrangement 
was the measurement of land and fixing state assessment on 
■every field in terms of money which might be tilled by a 
cultivator. It was open to the cultivator to increase or decrease 
his total holdings, and his rent would depend on the amount 
of land he actually cultivated. The government share was fixed 
at 2/3rd of the produce calculated in terms of money after 
deducting expenses of cultivation. This arrangement had the 
■effect, according to the Fifth, Report of improving greatly **the 
situation of the cultivator, by limiting the bounds of the public 
assessment and adjusting the actual demand on each person 
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subject to such assessments, according to his ability to satisiy^ 

it.** This system had also led to extension of cultivation and* 

“augmentation of public revenue,*' so that, as an instance, in 
Baramahal alone, during seven years of its application, the 
increase in revenue was almost fifty percent from 10, 06, 593 
pagodas to 15, 17, 272 pagodas. Same was the case in other 
districts also, where moderate rate of rent to be enhanced 
gradually, and raiyatwari settlement involving the “confining** 
of “every man to the cultivation of his own land, and defining, 
the specific amount to be paid by each,*’ had helped in the 
raising of revenues and improvement of the condition of the 
cultivator. The obligation to grant patta or lease for one year to 
the cultivator, “specifying the extent and quality of land in his 
occupation and the sum he contracted to pay as government 
revenue,’* obviated chances of conflict and tended to smoothen 
collections. 

The same system was introduced in the western Presidency 
of Bombay, where generally a class of zamindars was non¬ 
existent. But in the thirtees of the century an endeavour was- 
made to enhance the incidence of revenue, which ultimately had 
the consequence of improverishing the tenantry. Ultimately 
the rates were revised and government demand reduced. But 
in the nineteenth century, generally the tendency everywhere 
was to avail of the opportunity for a fresh settlement to raise 
revenue and thereby appropriate for the government the 
benefits of improved agriculture and marked rise in the price 
structure. By the middle of the century, this consistent 
enhancement in governmental revenues had produced general 
deterioration in the economic condition of the peasantry,, 
creating favourable conditions for the ravages ef famine and 
their frequency. 
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An essential attribute of sovereignty is the dispensation of 
justice and maintenance of conditions of peace, law and order. 
The effectiveness and utility of a state are judged by the extent 
to which it can ensure easy, inexpensive, unbiased and quick 
justice to its subjects. The value of its judicial institutions is 
determined by the mode of adherence to defined principles and 
establised laws which are applicable to every one irrespective of 
status, religious profession, caste, class or racial or national 
affiliation. In India from ancient times, rulers have been 
exhorted to abide by law (dharma), to be just and to punish 
crime and protect the virtuous. Law was above the king and 
dominated the state. An unj ust ruler was doomed to perdition 
and suffered the danger of deposition. Law or dharma had 
divine sanction and was independent of ruler's will. The 
learned could interpret it but not change it; and social 
distinction did not deflect its operation. It is true, however, 
that the Brahman or the learned and poius enjoyed the privilege 
of lighter punishment for certain crimes; but no one, however 
mighty or high in social status, could escape the hand of justice. 
In medieval times, under Turkish, Pathan or Mughal sovereigns, 
also, the invincibility of law was fully recognised and the 
Muslim law derived from the Quran or Hadis admitted of no 
alteration by the will of the ruler. The ideal king, according 
to Abul Fail, was a wise, enlightened, just and God-fearing 
man. Jahangir and Shah Jahan stressed the quality of justice 
in a monarch and this concept was raised to a fetish in the 
reign of the former. 
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In an Islamic state, the chief purpose of kingship is the 
protection of the Shariat or Islamic law which implies its 
•enforcement as law within the state and “the regulation of all 
affairs and policy on its basis.** Ibn Hasan further writes tha 
’“the king exists to carry out that law, and all his orders must 
be based on it/* But this condition would apply to a state 
mainly composed of Muslims. In India where the majority of 
subjects belonged to faiths other than Islam, inevitably a 
modification was imperative. Hence, the Mughal rulers 
allowed the village organisation to subsist, and there the local 
panchayats continued to administer justice according to local 
custom or Hindu tradition. Thus a very large area of the 
country was left out of the scope of Mughal justice, which was 
based generally on the Muslim law. Yet here also, while the 
Muslims, in civil suits, were governed by the traditional Islamic 
law, the Hindus were subject in civil matters to the Hindu law 
as expounded by learned pandits. Criminal law and law of 
evidence, based on Islamic law, were applied equally to both 
the Hindus and the Muslims. The Mughal Emperors did not, 
it appears, make any efforts to alter or modify it. 

There was a regular system of judicial courts in towns and 
cities, where one or more qazis held their courts. In some places 
there was another officer also, known as Mir Adi. At the 
provincial headquarters there were Chief Qazis and the Sadr 
nt the capital was the head of the judicial system. There was, 
however, no hiererchy of courts, and appeals lay to the king 
who held his court regularly and dispensed justice. For 
criminal justice responsibility was laid on the provincial 
governors, who tried cases forwarded to them by the faujdars 
and city kotwals, themselves or referred them to the qazis. 
Important cases were submitted to the king. In practice, the 
king and the governors “exercised general supervision over the 
administration of justice.** Thus it may be held that under the 
Mughals, before the Imperial structure was shattered by a 
succession of weak rulers, a regular system of justice prevailed 
In the country, and definite law, though religious, and written 
too, was applied in the courts, both local and metropolitan. 
Jain, on the basis of his researches, states that justice in the 
“seventeenth century was quick, inexpensive and mostly based 
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on truth and facts.** Litigation was limited and infrequent as 
people then had no passion for it. Also village or caste 
pancbayats settled the bulk of cases, and in the urban sector the 
vigilance of the rulers and their stern adherence to justice 
provided remedies for minimising crime. We may sum up the 
position under the Mughals with the observations of Ibn Hasan 
who wrote: There is no scope for entertaining the ridiculous 
assertion of Terry that there was no written law, or supporting 
the irresponsible remark of Bernier that the cane of the governor, 
or the caprice of the monarch ruled the millions. The law 

bound the qazi, the magistrate and the king alike.The chief 

features in favour of the system and the administration were 
the efforts of all three monarchs (Akbar to Shah Jahan) to 
establish equality in law for all, and their stern and impartial 
justice. Not only was the law one for all, but the punishments 
awarded in recorded cases were the same for high and low. Tho 
courts were few, procedure simple, trials quick. There were 
neither lawyers to live upon litigation nor heavy court fees to 
maintain a highly organized state department of justice.** Ft ia 
however difficult to assume that these characteristics of the 
Mughal judicial system survived in the eighteenth century when 
the country witnessed decay of administration. 

In Bengal also there had prevailed a **well regulated system 
•f judicature,'' with a network of qazis in towns throughout 
the state and a number of central courts at the capital in 
Murshidabad. A basic feature of the system was the separation 
of the judiciary from the executive, though at the top the ruler 
or his provincial representative was responsible for the 
administration of justice and acted as the highest court of 
appeal. In Bengal, under the Nawabs, the qazis in towns 
decided “civil cases and claims of inheritance and succession**^ 
and were advised by muftis who interpreted law. Criminal 
cases were generally tried by faujdars or referred to qazis for 
decision. At the capital, these two separate functions were 
discharged by the Nazim or the governor and the Diwan, the 
former administering criminal justice and maintaining law and 
order, while the latter was responsible for civil justice and 
revenue matters. Two courts were established to perform these 
functions as the two high dignitaries had neither time nor 
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training to execute judicial duties. The courts were designated 
the Darogha-i-Adalat-i-Alia for criminal work and Darogha-i- 
Adalat Diwani for civil cases. The presiding officers of these 
courts acted as deputies of the Nawab and Diwan, respectively, 
and were as such the highest judicial officers. The main business 
of these central courts was to hear appeals from the lower 
courts, attend to original causes brought before them and 
generally administer justice. It may, however, be mentioned 
that no clear demarcation of jurisdiction was observed between 
the courts; and the right of the Nawab to intervene in matters 
of justice was always present. 

This well defined system fell into disarray in the disturbed 
times after Plassey, and to a large extent the servants of the 
East India Company were guilty of infringing the course of 
justice. Keith remarks that many Englishmen scattered over the 
country for appropriating trade had “exerted wide influence on 
the administration of justice,*’ even their banias often “controlling 
the local courts and even acting as judges.” There was, 
however, general decline in morality, as in the absence of 
■effective control from the Nawab, corruption invaded every 
-stratum of society. The qazis became corrupt, and in many 
places their authority was usurped by the zamindars who 
provided summary justice and profited by fees charged from 
the litigants. The courts at Murshidabad had no influence 
outside, the city, so that “the whole judicial system had 
degenerated into a machine of oppression and exploitation of 
the poor subject.” But the scope of misery was limited owing 
to the existence of autonomous village machinery of justice. 

It was in this situation that the East India Company was 
bestowed the right of Diwani in 1765, which involved 
•administration of civil justice besides the power to collect 
revenues. Clive had no conception of administration and the 
English servants of the Company were ill-equipped for 
shouldering the responsibilities of government and administering 
justice. It is true that in presidency towns there had existed 
Mayor’s courts formed by the Company’s English servants, 
<lispensing rough and ready justice to their countrymen and 
such Indians as resided within the presidency town and brought 
their disputes before these courts. But this experience was 
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limited and wholly inadequate to enable the Comapny to 
discharge the functions of the Diwan fully. Therefore Clive 
allowed the existing judicial structure to continue, making the 
Naib Diwan the head of the judiciary. The Nawab, as of old, 
retained the resposibility for criminal justice and maintenance 
of law and order. In the years immediately following the 
assumption of Diwani, however, the presence of English traders, 
Company's Factors and their Indian agents disrupted the course 
of justice and made for chaotic conditions and widespread 
misery. The experiment of 1765, therefore, proved a failure 
and called for radical change. 

The evils of power divorced from responsibility became 
apparent when the province of Bengal groaned under a most 
severe famine in 1770, which ravaged the country for nearly 
three years. Lack of proper administrative machinery, 
corruptibility of the old ofScialdom functioning without control 
and the rapacity of English merchants and Company’s servants— 
all aggravated the sufferings of the people and corroded the 
foundations of Company's authority. The Directors in England 
grew conscious of the danger and decided to assume the 
threads of administration in their hands. Their despatch 
enjoining the Governor of Bengal to ‘stand forth as Diwan* 
prompted immediate reorganisation of the revenue and judicial 
systems. An important aspect of the rights of Diwan was to 
provide adequate machinery for dispensing civil justice, while as 
the supreme controllers of executive government of Bengal, the 
Company could not remain oblivious to the mode of criminal 
justice. The instructions of the Directors found expression in the 
judicial plan introduced by Warren Hastings in 1772. Under this 
scheme, in every district, which was the unit for revenue 
administration under the Collector, there were to be separate 
courts of justice, one for civil cases and the other for criminal 
justice. The former was known as Mufassil Diwani Adalat 
and was presided over by the Collector in the capacity of a 
judge of the court. Its jurisdiction extended over cases pertaining 
to property, inheritance, marriage, caste, debts, contracts, 
partnerships, disputed accounts and demands of rent and 
revenue. Provincial Diwan, an Indian officer, assisted the 
European Collector in the discharge of his functions. The 
second court was called the Faujdari Adalat and had qazi at 
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its head who was advised by mufti or two learned maulvis who 
expounded law to him. The Collector was enjoined to supervise 
the proceedings of the court and see that proper evidence was- 
taken and its decisions were fair and impartial. This concentration 
of ail executive and judicial authority in the hands of a. 
Collector, wholly ignorant of the customs and condition of the 
people and absolutely deprived of association with them, 
together with his indulging in private,trade was calculated to make: 
them despotic and direct the machinery of government to their 
advantage. The plan of 1772 ignored the traditional Indian 
system of separation of executive from judiciary. At the 
headquarters of government, two superior corresponding courts 
were also established, the Sadar Diwani Adalat and the Sadar 
Nizamat Adalat; one presided over by the Governor and 
Council, hearing appeals of the value of rupees five hundred 
and above from the decisions of the district courts; and the 
other under a Daroga-in-Adalt, representing the Nawabor 
Nizam, but supervised by the Governor in Council, and hearing, 
appeals from local faujdari courts revising their decisions and 
confirming capital punishments. Thus a rough judicial 
machinery was created on the model of the existing Mughal 
system and bringing justice wholly under British control. 

Immediately thereafter c^me the Regulating Act of 1772 by 
by which Parliament "assumed a general regulation of the 
Company’s affairs.” This Act aimed at better management of 
the affairs of the East India Company. Apart from providing 
an agency for the executive government of the three presidencies 
and determining their inter-relationships, provision was also- 
made for the establishment of a Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta, which had jurisdiction over all “British subjects in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and also was empowered 
to register all laws and regulations adopted by the Governor 
General in Council, to give them validity.” By the Act the 
Supreme Court was vested with "full power and authority to 
hear and determine all complaints against any of His Majesty’s 
subjects to any crimes, misdemeanours or oppressions, committed 
or to be committed, and also entertain, hear and determine any 
suits or actions whatsoever against any of His Majesty’s 
subjects.and any suit, action or complaint against any person 
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who shall, at the time when such debt or cause of action or com* 
plaint shall have arisen, have been employed by or shall then 
have been directly or indirectly, in the service of the said United 
Company, or of any of His Majesty’s subjects”. The Supreme 
Court was to apply English laws and was to operate as a check 
on the executive government and save the people of the country 
from oppression by the Company’s servants, English or Indian. 
Its veto power on legislation was an important weapon in its 
hands to correct the vagaries of the administration. In the city 
of Calcutta, its jurisdiction was wide and embraced all its 
residents, whether Indian or European. With the establish¬ 
ment of this court with statutory powers over-riding even the 
authority of the Governor-General, there came into being a 
duality of judicial machinery, without well marked demarcation 
of jurisdiction ; and for nearly seven years, frequent clashes 
occurred between the two systems of justice in Bengal, bringing 
in more suffering than removing oppression. Though the 
Supreme Court was established mainly for British subjects,, 
indirectly and by implication it extended its jurisdiction over 
Indians, in the service of the Company or connected with it in 
some manner, even in the matter of collection of revenue. 
Inadvertently perhaps, even the Company’s judicial officers were 
brought within the purview of the Supreme Court in so far as- 
it could take cognizance of th® “acts done by them in the 
execution of their official duties.”. The claims made by the 
Supreme Court to exercise jurisdiction over revenue officers, 
even farmers of revenue, judicial officers and all people against 
whom any complaint might be made and who were obligated 
to appear before it, even to plead exemption from its 
jurisdiction, made the authority of this court too wide to be 
convenient to the people. The ‘barbarity’ of the contemporary 
English penal laws, punishing a variety of even minor offences 
with death, its wholly exotic procedure and the enormous diffe¬ 
rence in the social norms and mode of speech between the judi¬ 
ciary and the people, created a reign of terror. The Patna case 
and the Consijurah case were typical of the issues which made 
this court odious to the Government and its Indian subjects. 

Meanwhile, the opposition of the Directors to the presence 
of European Collectors in the distrits, who were the kingpin 
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of the judicial machinery, and their withdrawal in 1774, led to 
modifications in the systm. Six Councils, known as Provincial 
Councils, were appointed at the divisional headquarters with 
revenue and judicial powers. As before in every district the 
Mufassil Diwani Adalat functioned under the Indian Diwan, 
but appeals from his decisions first lay to the Provincial 
Councils, whose decision was final in cases upto rupees one 
thousand in valuation, beyond which sum appeals lay further 
to the Sadar Diwani Adalat. For criminal justice the only 
change made was to shift the Sadar Nizamat Adalat to 
Murshidabad to be entirely under the control of the Nazim or 
his assistant Mohammed Raza Khan. This step was taken to 
avoid its falling under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The amended system continued in force till 1780-81 when 
Warren Hastings reorganised the judicial machinery with a 
view to eliminate chances of conflict with the Supreme Court, 
^nd consequent on the statutory^ changes in the jurisdiction 
and powers of that court itself made by Parliament. 

By the Act of 1781, the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court were now specifically defined and limited. This 
Act exempted the executive government from the vexatious 
interference by the Supreme Court, and all matters relating to 
revenue were withdrawn from its jurisdiction. Also the Act 
recognised the judicial systemprevailing in the province as 
established by the regulations made by the Governor-General 
in Council, and thereby made it completely independent of the 
Supreme Court. Thus were remedied the difficulties implied in 
the Patna Case. To obviate any possible clash, Warren 
Hastings had appointed Sir Elijah impey, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, ais the Chief Judge of the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat. Impey prepared a code of procedure and advised the 
government in respect of reorganisation of the judicial system. 
In 1780 Warren Hastings had established Provincial Courts, 
whose function was limited merely to matters of revenue. In 
1781, owing to the paucity of courts of law, which, on the one 
hand, involved great inconvenience to the litigants owing to 
their having to travel long distances to divisional headquarters, 
and, on the other, delayed justice, the number of Mufassil 
Diwani Adalats was raised to eighteen, each covering 
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practically a district. These were presided over by an English 
Judge, wholly distinct from the Collector, who was 
reintroduced, assisted by maulvies and pandits to expound 
Muslim and Hindu laws, respectively. Appeals from his 
decisions lay to Provincial Courts and ultimately to the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat, if the value of the suit exceeded rupees one 
thousand. In 1782, Impey was recalled and the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat reverted to the Governor-General in Council. In 
respect of criminal justice, the judge was vested with 
magisterial powers, authorised to apprehend criminals and 
•commit them to the nearest court of Faujdari Adalat. At the 
head, no change was made beyond enjoining monthly reports 
of cases decided which were scrutinised by an officer under the 
Governor-General whose superintendence of criminal justice 
was thus provided for. An essential feature of the reorgani¬ 
sation was the separation of the executive or revenue functions 
from the judiciary which exercised an independent jurisdiction. 
However, the functionaries were foreigners and not quite 
conversant with the customs and usages of the people. A 
tariff of fees was also introduced at this time, thus making 
Justice not altogether free. Regular procedure, precise laws 
framed by the executive government or the traditional or 
customary laws of the community and the physical or social 
distance of the judicial officer, were the characteristic features 
of the judicial system introduced by Warren Hastings. 

The steps taken so far were in the nature of mere 
experiments or ad hoc arrangements which did not depart 
radically from the existing system, and were based on the 
dichotomy of functions between the Nazim and the Diwan, or 
in the context of the British, between the Company as Diwan 
and the Nawab of Bengal as Nazim. Civil justice and revenue 
administration, in this scheme, devolved on the Company and 
criminal justice remained under the* charge of the Nawab. 
However, one very important safeguard for the people was the 
separation of executive or revenue and judicial functions. 
But the divorce of the Collector from the latter did not please 
many and the plea of economy was always agreeable to the 
Directors. The mode and agency of criminal justice also drew 
adverse criticism, and there is no doubt that at the moment it 
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was “at a very law ebb” and “the system in force was. 
notoriously defective”. As Jain has pointed out, “The 
proceedings of the criminal courts, from the lowest to the 
highest, were very un-systematic and dilatory. In every district 
jails were overcrowded ; corruption was rampant in the courts. 
Murder, dacoities, and other serious crimes were daily 
committeed with impunity”. Life and property were insecure. 
Much of it might be due to the change of soverignty, disturbed 
conditions throughout the country^ and the new revenue system 
which had deprived a considerable population of its 
employment and means of sustenance. Loss of liberty and 
denial of gainful occupation were other important reasons 
for growing anarchy. But there were certain defects inherent 
in the judicial system which aggravated incidence of crime. 
Low and inadequate salaries, and insecurity of tenure of the 
Indian officers of the criminal courts, as well as long delays in 
the disposal of cases provided incentives for bribery and 
corruption, for people of decent families and men of education 
could not have accepted the ill-paid job of high responsibility 
unless assured of surreptitious sources of income. Thus reform 
in the system of criminal justice and reorganisation in civil 
justice to concentrate power in the hands of the Collector were 
introduced by Cornwallis in two stages in 1787 and 1790. 
But these early experiments underwent a major change in 1793 
when the entire judicial machinery was over-hauled to remain 
effective for many decades. 

In 1787, Cornwallis was influenced by the Directors’ desire 
for economy and his Regulations of that year were directed 
to the purpose of once again investing the Collector or the 
chief district officer if ith all revenue, judicial and executive 
powers, with the object of facilitating administration and 
imposing the might of the alien sovereign power. Thus, the 
number of districts was fixed at 23 and to each one of them 
was assigned an Englishman, a covenanted servant of the 
Company to function as Collector. The arrangement made 
by Warren Hastings in 1781 was reversed, the European civil 
judge was withdrawn, and the Collector was vested with 
judicial and magisterial powers. All that was done was to 
instruct him to keep his three functions, revenue, and judicial 
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and magisterial powers, distinct from each other and perform 
these functions separately. This separation of powers, though 
cumulated in one person, was merely theoretical and operated 
in so far only as the Collector was subordinate to the Board of 
Revenue for his revenue duties and Sadar Diwani Adalat for 
judicial purposes. In any case it was a retrograde step which 
was not long after reversed partially in 1793 when again a 
separation between judicial and revenue functions was 
re-introduced. Appeals from the Collector’s decisions in 
revenue matters lay to the Board of Revenue and judicial 
matters to the Sadar Diwani Adalat, except in cases involving 
a valuation of less than rupees one thousand. There was 
provision for appointment of a Registrar in each Mufassil 
Diwani Adalat, who could try cases of upto rupees two hundred 
valuation, his decree being countersigned by the judge or 
Collector. As of old the Sadar Diwani Adalat consisted of the 
'Governor-General and Council and had chief Qazi and Chief 
Mufti to assist them in respect of Muslim Law, as also Pandits 
for expounding Hindu Law. 

The changes of 1787 related mainly to civil justice and had 
the tendency of transforming the Collector into the most 
powerful factor in local adminikration. Distance from the 
seat of government and lack of effective control made him a 
real despot who could exploit his position for personal gains 
and enlargement of his private trade. But a situation like this 
continued till 1793 when a major reorganisation was effected 
and once again, presumably under the influence of 
Montesquieu’s theory of separation of powers, executive 
functions were divorced from the judicial. But before we 
analyse the changes finally made by Cornwallis, it may be 
pertinent to examine the radical overhaul in criminal 
judicature, which had continued to be regulated according to 
the old system, acknowledging the authority of the Nawab or 
the Nazim, who had otherwise been deprived of all power and 
responsibility. 

The defects of the prevailing system of criminal justice 
were evident to all. The proceedings of the courts were 
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dilatory, punishments often bore little relation to the 
nature of the offence, delays in the disposal of cases were 
inordinaiely long and the presiding ofBcers were corrupt^ 
mainly owing to poor emoluments and uncertainty of tenure. 
That the system was notoriously defective, useless, futile and 
venal was realised by Cornwallis who admitted to Dundas in 
1789 that “The administration of criminal justice is oppressive,, 
unjust and beyond measure corrupt”. To remedy this situation 
Conrwallis adopted the plan of 1790, whose essential feature 
was to divest the Nawab of all jurisdiction in criminal matters 
and transfer full responsibility to the Company’s Government. 
As in the matter of civil justice, the agency employed was that 
of English servants by wholly excluding the Indian ojSicers. 
Cornwallis had no faith in the employment of Indians to public 
service and adopted measures to deny to the Indians all 
participation in the administration of their own country, 
howsoever low the position might be. By this measure of 
1790, the process of wholly eliminating the Nawab from alt 
concern with government was completed. This was the final 
blow to his sovereignty. Under the new dispensation the 
Sadar Nizamat Adalat was transferred from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta, and was to be ^presided over by the Governor 
General and Council. This court met once a week and heard 
appeals from the decisions of the lower courts and decided all 
references in cases involving capital punishment. As before 
the Chief Qazi and the Chief Mufti were there to advise on 
Muslim Law which continued to be applied with such 
modifications as might be made by Regulations adopted by the 
Governor-General and Council. This arrangement was highly 
unsatisfactory as the Governor-General could spare little time 
for judicial purposes and had little competence in matters of 
law. To obviate this difficulty Wellesley appointed three 
regular judges to preside over the Sadar Nizamat Adalat, this, 
number was later increased further. Henceforth, the executive 
government divested itself of direct participation in matters of 
justice and retained merely superintending and supervisory^ 
authority. 

The change at the top filtered downwards, where also the 
indigenous system of faujdar’s or Qazi’s courts was abolished,. 
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and criminal justice was brought wholly under the control of 
English servants of the Company. The procedure adopted was 
that initially all crimes were taken cognizance of by the 
Collector of the district functioning as migistrate. Hj might 
discharge the persons brought before him as innocent, or 
punish them in case the offence was minor, with punishment 
of upto fifteen canes or fifteen days imprisonment. In matters 
of a graver nature, he would hold the alleged culprit in prison 
till such time as the Court of Circuit might visit his district,, 
hold the trial and inflict due punishment. The entire province 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was divided into four divisions of 
Calcutta, Murshidabad, Dacca and Patna, each having a Court 
of Circuit with two judges belonging to the Company’s 
covenanted service. The judges were assisted by a Qazi and 
mufti, who were given fixity of tenure and fairly paid. These 
courts were constantly on the move and visited each district 
twice a year, where they held trials, which were known as jail 
deliveries, for their concern was only with such criminals as 
had been committed to jail by the magistrate. An elaborate 
procedure of prosecution evidence, evidence for defence and 
statement of the prisoner was adopted. When the hearing was 
complete, the Qazi would give his fatwa or determine the law 
as applicable to the case. The^ judges would then consider it 
and, if it did not conflict with natural justice and the law as 
determined by the government, award their judgment 
accordingly. In case of difference, and in offences demanding 
capital punishment, reference was made to the Sadar Nizamat 
Adalat, to which the complete record of the case was submitted^ 
This system was expected to ameliorate the law and order 
situation and reduce the number of dacoities and murders. 
Along with this reorganisatiofl of criminal justice, a 
reorganisation of police was also made, and a network of police 
stations or thanas was established in every district, to 
apprehend criminals and maintain peace. The condition of 
jails was also improved. 

Cornwallis had introduced the permanent settlement of 
land revenue and legalised the system of landlords or zamindars, 
who we re to form the cornerstone of the administrative 
structure. It was his intention to invest these dignitaries with. 
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liigh prestige and personal distinction. At the same time, the 
East India Company was extremely keen to enlarge its 
commercial transactions by encouraging indigenous industry. 

Both these objectives could scarcely prosper under the new 
judicial system which made the Collector, the gatherer of 
revenue, which was his main function, determine all cases 
pertaining to public revenue as the head of the Mai Adalat or 
revenue court, judge in civil cases and magistrate in criminal 
matters. This concentration of power in one hand made the 
executive control all strings of administration, reveuc and 
judicial, and encouraged oppression. It was rightly felt by the 
Governor-General that “such an extensive trust for one single 
person provided every chance and inducement for its misuse 
and abuse.” Cornwallis explicitly held the view that “The 
vesting of the collection of revenue and the administration of 

justice in the same person.has perhaps contributed more 

than any other cause to retard the improvement of the 
country”. The Collectors naturally bestowed greater attention 
to the task of collecting revenues, and employed their 
■comprehensive judicial and magisterial powers to coerce the 
zamindars and others liable to pay revenues to the goverment. 
This wide concentration of authority was incompatible with 
the new status of the zamindats. Liberal opinion in England, 
interest of trade and industry, all demanded diminution of the 
authority of the Collector. Moreover, judicial work was fast 
increasing, and the Collector could ill afford to find time for it. 
Hence Regulations II and III of 1793 were adopted to 
reorganise the entire system of district administration which 
had been disturbed b^ the scheme of 1787’ 

By Regulation II, the revenue court or Mai Adalat was 
abolished and the trial of cases of revenue and rent was 
transferred to the Diwani Adalat, a tribunal wholly 
unconnected with the collection of revenue. The duties of the 
Collector were confined, henceforth, to general administration, 
collection of revenue and all matters connected with it. He 
represented the executive authority of the government at the 
district level. The preamble to the Regulation clearly 
explained the reasons for the change. Primary reason given 
was the necessity of improving agriculture. The combination 
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of revenue and judicial pewers in the Collector, deciding 
disputed claims between the lands-holders and the government 
and the farmer and their tenants or ryots, militated against 
this purpose. It was stated in the preamble that “the 
proprietors can never consider the privileges which have been 
conferred on them as secure, whilst the revenue officers are 
vested with these judicial powers”. Further, the proceedings 

of the Mai Adalat were “irregular, summary, and often 
exparte ; the Collectors had to suspend the exercise of the 

judicial functions whenever they interfered with their financial 
duties”. A’so it was held that in any infringement of the 
regulations for assessing and collecting revenues, the revenue 
officers themselves would be the aggressors, and the 
“individuals who had been wronged by them in one capacity, 
could never hope to obtain redress from them in another. 
Their financial occupations disqualified them for administering 
the laws between the proprietors of lands and their tenants”. 
Hence all judicial powers heretofore vested in the Collectors 
of the revenue were transferred to judicial courts or Diwani 
Adalat, and the Collectors were divested of all judicial 
authority. Moreover, the executive officers were themselves 
placed under the jurisdiction of the courts of justice for acts 
committed in their official capacity. Thus was not only the 
separation of executive and judiciary at the lowest level 
brought about, but the former “was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the latter”. And, in the opinion of Jain, “the 
principle of ‘Rule of Law’, and ‘Administration according to 
Law or in other words the ‘soverignty of Law’ was definitely 
transplanted in the country”. There is no doubt that a great 
step was taken to secure a sense of freedom from oppression 
at the hands of officialdom. Lord Cornwallis had high hopes 
when he wrote it “will effectually prevent in future, the 
tyranny and oppression which has been so frequently 
exercised throughout the country by native officers employed 
in the collections, and compel the Collectors to adhere strictly 
to the Regulations and instructions prescribed for their 
guidance”. However, these expectations remained a mere 
dream, and some time later, the old position was restored. This 
separation of powers was not applied at the top where the 
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Governor-General combined all powers, executive, legislative 
and judicial in his person. 

Regulation III of 1793 was adopted to reorganise the 
judicial machinery and make it adequate to cop e with the big 
responsibility entrusted to it. The preamble to it clearly defined 
the objective as alfording protection to person and property 
and the free exercise of religion by the people ; as also “the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the inestimable benefit of good laws 
duly administered”. To achieve these purposes, the government 
decided, by means of the Regulation, “to divest itselt of the 
power of interfering in (a) the administration of the laws and 
regulations in the first instance, reserving only, as a court of 
appeal or review, the decision of certain cases in the last resort; 
and (b) to lodge its judicial authority in courts of justice, the 
judges of which should not only be bound by the most solemn 
oaths to dispense the laws and regulations impartially, but be 
so circumstanced as to have no plea for not discharging their 
high and important trusts with diligence and uprightnesss”. 
This lofty aim was to be achieved by instituting a court of 
Diwani Adalat in each district and the cities of Patna, 
Murshidabad and Dacca, totalling 26 courts, under a judge 
belonging to the Company’s covenanted civil service, invariably 
an £n glishman. All Indians and others not being British 
subjects were amenable to the jurisdiction of these courts; 
which were authorised to take cognisance of all “suits and 
complaints of a civil nature and causes relating to revenue”. 
The courts were to assemble regularly on certain days and all 
transactions were to be made only in a regular court. 
Proceedure was laid down by rules. The Diwani court had no 
concern with cases of criminal nature, but the judge was also 
to act as magistrate and in that capacity to apprehend and 
commit offenders for trial by a Court of Circuit. Officials 
found guilty of infringing laws were also liable to stand trial in 
these courts. The government also placed itself under 
the jurisdiction of these courts in respect of disputes 
between itself and the subjects regarding property; and the 
people had the privilege of instituting claims against the state 
in these courts. 
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The district civil court, under an English judge, alien to the 
language and custcms of the people, could not have coped 
with the enormous load work flowing into it. Hence, to relieve 
the single judge, provision was made that the Register or 
Registrar of the court, himself a covenanted servant, be 
authorised to “try and decide suits for money or personal 
property upto a value of two hundred rupees’* or rent cases of 
the same valuation. However, the decrees made by the Register 
were to be counter-signed by the judge for their validation. 
Such a relief was useful in relieving the judge to devote himself 
to suits of a graver nature. But it was not adequate and need 
was felt for greater decentralisation, both to lighten the burden 
of the district judge and to enable the petty litigants to get 
justice nearer their homes and be saved thereby from expense 
and inconvenience, incidental in travelling along with their 
witnesses to the centre of the district. Hence an honorary 
Indian agency was sought for and landlords, farmers and tahsil- 
dars might be commissioned “to try and determine suits not 
exceeding fifty rupees in amount or value”. These coraissioners 
were known as Munsifs and were paid no salaries. By this 
arrangement justice in petty cases was available at a distance 
of not more than ten miles to litigant. The main drawbacks 
were the honorary nature and the class composition of these 
dignitaries. These left room for corruption and undue 
pressure on the cultivator. Such defects were, however,, 
remedied later, and the institution of Munsifs presented the 
only scope for the Indians to be associated with the machinery 
of justice. But initially even these subordinate civil courts 
failed to afford relief to the district judge and thereby make for 
quick dispensation of justice. 

Before 1793, appeals from the decisions of the Diwani 
Adalats lay only to the Sadar Diwani Adalat, presided over by 
the Governor-General at Calcutta, if the value of the suit ex¬ 
ceeded rupees one thousand. Owing to distance and heavy 
expense incidental in fighting a suit at the capital, many were 
deterred from having recourse to the right of appeal and the 
decisions of the lower court were finaU This physical limitation 
afforded premium to even “erroneous and unjust” decisions. 
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The situation was unsatisfactory otherwise also, but when in 
1793, the jurisdiction of the lower civil courts was “enlarged so 
as to cover not only civl causes, but also revenue causes and 
suits against public officers and the Government”, it was found 
necessary to establish intermediate courts of appeal between 
the district Diwani Adalat and the Sadar Diwani Adalat. 
Regulation V of 1793, therefore, instituted four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, located at Patna, Dacca, Calcutta and 
Murshidabad. The purpose of this arrangement was “that all 
persons, especially the cultivators of the soil, the traders, and 
manufacturers, and other classess of the lower and most indus¬ 
trious orders of the community in the different parts of the 
provinces, who may be dissatisfied with the decisions of those 
courts (Diwani Adalats), should have an appeal to a higher 
court to which they can have ready access ; and that this court 
should be so constituted, that they may look up to it with con¬ 
fidence for speedy redress against unjust and erroneous 
decisions”. The Couits of Appeal were empowered to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the Diwani Adalats, irrespective 
of the valuation of the suit, and also to receive original suits 
where refused by the lower court, and also examine charges of 
corruption against the judges and refer them to the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat. Each courl had three English judges 
belonging to ihe covenanted service of the Company. 

The highest court of justice in Bengal was the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat which continued for some time under the Governor- 
General, but ultimately separate judges were appointed to 
discharge the appellate 5nd supervisory functions of the court. 
There was limitation of one thousand rupees valuation for 
appeal to this court, whose decision was final, unless the value 
of a suit exceeded fifty-thousand rupees when an appeal could 
lie to the King in Council in England. 

There was slight modification in criminal justice also, in so 
far as the judge became magistrate instead of the Collector, 
and the Courts of Circuit and Courts of Appeal were 
amalgamated and were known as Courts of Appeal and Circuit, 
and had been vested with the functions of ‘gaol delivery’ and 
hearing appeals in civil cases. Oue other change was made in 
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1793, and that was to abolish all fees imposed in 1787 in 
respect of suits, thereby making justice absolutely free. 
Cornwallis did not consider the imposition of fees as a 
necessary institution to lighten the burden of the courts. In his 
view people were not litigious by nature, and the backlog of 
pending undisposed cases in the courts might be **dilatoriaess 
and inefficiency of the administration of justice’*. Another 
major step taken was to organise legal profession by a 
Regulation and create a class of lawyers or vakils, **consisting 
of men of character and education and versed in the laws and 
Regulations” whose existence *‘was absolutely necessary in the 
interests of justice”. These lawyers were to get fixed fees paid 
through the courts, as a safeguard against exploitation of the 
litigant. 

Hindu and muslim law was applicable respectively to Hindus 
and Muslims “in cases relating to marriage, inheritance, caste 
and other religious usages and institutions.” In other matters, 
applicable was the one enacted by the Governor-General and 
Council in the form of regulations. Till 1793, there was little 
organisation in respect of these, and they were not codified. 
Hence it was decided by Cornwallis that the regulations should 
be numbered year wise, and on the expiry of the year, published 
copies sent to courts. In this manner, way was paved for the 
codification of laws, the earliest*of which was known as 
Cornwallis Code. In the absence of any law, “the judge was 
to act according to justice, equiy and good conscience.” Thus 
was provided in 1793 a system of judicature free from chaos and 
uncertainty Jurisdictions of the courts were defined, provision 
was made for appeals and a clear system of laws was gradually 
becoming available for both civil and criminal causes. An 
important step had been taken to provide rule of law, and even 
the government and its officers were amenable to the jurisdiction 
of these courts. Security of person and private property was 
by these means ensured. But in its operation defects crept in so 
that the noble object of the Governor-Genaral failed to realise. 
Because the machinery justice was “technical and cumbersome” 
it was “incapable of moving smoothly and with despatch”, and 
year after year there was huge accumulation of undecided cases. 
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The system was based on the principle of checks and balances^ 
and that also complicated its smooth operation. The result was 
inordinate delay in getting justice. The exclusion of Indians 
from all places of trust and responsibility, and entrusting 
justice wholly to the English servants of the Company, also led 
to abuse and denial of justice. They were unable to sift 
evidence, which is borne by the testimony of an English judge 
who wrote (quoted in the Fifth Report); “The dilficultywe 
experience in discerning truth and falsehood, among the natives 
may by ascribed, I think, chiefly to our want of connexion and 
intercourse with them; to the peculiarity of their manners and 
habits : their excessive ignorance of our characters, and our 
almost equal ignorance of theirs.” Thus, an alien agency for 
justice could scarcely meet the purpose for which it was devised. 
Delay injustice led to breaches of peace, and criminal courts 
became the weapons of revenge. For many years speedy justice 
was not practicable, and its defects corrupted the people and 
degraded their morals. 

Judicial reforms of Lord CornwaUis had unfortunately 
synchronised with the permanent settlement of revenue, which 
coming on top of a long series of experiments disturbing the 
older modes of revenue collection, had almost demolished the 
traditional socio-economic structure of the country and 
uprooted its bases. As in otker parts of India, in Bengal also 
a form of village community organisation had continued to 
function till rudely shaken by the British governmental 
system. Assessment of revenue and provision of cheap and 
easy justice were two of its essential functions. The Mughals 
had utilised it and in th^ process strengthened it by recognising 
its status in the body politic. But in the Company's scheme of 
administration there was no room for an organisation drawing 
support from the will of the people and their willing obedience 
to its authority. Alien despotism built on commercial motive 
of profit was incompatible with a rough democratic organisation 
affording sense of security to the people. Concentration of all 
authority, grappling all power, in the hands of the government 
was the characteristic feature of new administration, for by that 
means alone could it gain sense of confidence and stability. 
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Therefore from the days of the grant of Diwani, the village 
communty had been consistently igonored and stamped upon 
in the matter of revenue settlement and administration of 
justice. The natural consequence, in the sphere of judicial 
administration, was the drift of all disputes, of whatever nature 
among the people, to the courts established by the government 
Formerly, the village panchayat bad decided most of the matters 
relating to caste, inheritance etc., and even petty disputes of 
a criminal nature. The jurisdiction of the qazis or the faujdari 
courts scarcely touched these fields and left the villages out of 
its reach. But, perhaps, the existence of a competing authority 
like that of the panchayat, drawing to itself the volitional 
allegiance of the people, was inconvenient to the foreign 
government, and very endeabour was made to stifie it by 
neglecting it absolutely. Inevitable consequence, therefore, in 
the domain of judicial administration, was the imordinate flow 
of disputes of a civil or criminal nature to the governmental 
courts. The malady was aggeravated by the new sense of 
property in land, inadequate laws, hasty settlement of land 
revenue without effective measurement and the spirit of grab 
with enfeebled respect for religion or morality. The permanent 
settlement had failed to determine the rent of the tenant or fix 
his holdings. This provided an uneding cause of disputes 
between the landlord and the tenant flooding the courts of 
law with cases relating to land. > Commercial transactions, 
problems of debt and other property matters, which had 
formerly admitted of adjudication by the panchayats also came 
to courts in large numbers. The result was a tremendous mass 
of suits filed at the Diwani Adalats, which threatened the 
very basis of the system of justice and the principles which had 
inspired it. 

On the one hand, thus, there was a litigation explosion, and 
on the other, owing to considerations of'economy, the number 
of courts of justice was extremely thin. In a district there was 
only one judge and his capacity naturally was limited. There 
were Registers and Munsifs, but their decrees and decisions 
required judge’s counter-signature to be valid. And numerically 
even this class was not adequate to deal with the immensity of 
cases. But the limitation of review by the judge negatived the 
tility of the lower courts in expeditious dispensation of justice. 
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The consequeace was a heavy balance of undisposed cases. 
In 1795, Shore reimposed court fees to diminish the volume of 
litigation; but this measure had little effect on it. Stamped 
paper was required for institution of suits and the fees were also 
enlarged. Yet the stream of suits continued, though justice 
became expensive. The gravity of the situation may be gauged 
from the figures of pending cases at the commencement of the 
year 1802. According to the Fifth Report, the total of undeci¬ 
ded cases was: 


Divisional Courts of Appeal ••882 
Judges of Diwani Adalats: 12,262 
Registers of the Courts 17,906 
Munsifs or Commissioners: 1,31, 929 

Between 1795 and 1802, these courts had respectively 
decided 667; 1298; 14124; and 328,364 cases. On 30 September 
1803, there was some reduction in the number of pending cases 
yet, according to Bengal Government, “it had been found 
impracticable to reduce the number of depending causes, at 
some of the courts, sufficiently for the purpose of ensuring to 
the parties a prompt decision of their claims*’. Upto 1812 the 
situation had not improved; and one judge had assessed in 1802 
that with the judges working on all days of the year, 
determining eight cases a day at least, it would take eight years 
to clear the pending file; but in this interval fresh accumulation 
will be so heavy that a litigant could not hope for the settlement 
of his dispute in his life time. Justice delayed is justice denied; 
and this prompted people to take law in their hands, leading 
to great increase in crimes. The government was fully 
conscious of the position, and in the subsequent decades all 
measures adopted for reorganisation had sprouted from the 
desire to provide quick justice, which was the main aim of 
Cornwallis. 

Immediately after the passing of the 1793 Regulations, need 
was felt for change and this process continued unabated till 
1831, when Lord William Bentinck gave almost the final touch 
to the from of judicial machinery. That the existing number of 
courts was inadequate and that the procedure laid down made 
for heavy load on the Diwani courts and the courts above it 
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was fully recognised The ostensible remedy was increase in 
the number of courts but economic considerations militated 
against this course. It was so because of the policy of distrust 
of the Indian agency by the foreign government, and the 
European personnel was naturally expensive. The Fi^h Report 
felt that augmentation of expense on English judges was beyond 
the capacity of the Company’s finances. Mill has condemned 
this attitude. He wrote: “Of all the duties of the government 
that of maintaining justice among the pcpople is the foremost. 
This is, in fact, the end for which it exists. Here is said to be a 
government which raises upon the people a revenue so vast that 
by avowed intention it is all they can bear; that is, oppressive 
to the highest pitch which oppression can reach without desola¬ 
ting the country; till not a sufficient remains to hire judges for 
the distribution of justice”. In the absence of the simple course 
of multioying the number of courts, other ways were adopted 
to solve the problem of pending suits. 

One method chosen was to simplify procedure, limit the 
privilege of appeal and enlarge the powers of the lower courts. 
It has been mentioned earlier that in 1793 the settlement of 
revenue matters was subjected to the jurisdiction of the Diwani 
Adalats, and these formed a bulk of the suits pending before 
these courts. From the time of Shore to Bentinck, various- 
efforts were made to retransfer these causes to the revenue 
officers. Under Shore proposal was made to adopt summary 
trial in revenue cases particularly and secure expeditious 
disposal. It was not accepted; but the beginnings of 
retrogression were made in his time when to the Collector were 
referred revenue cases involving accounts and calculations for 
his preliminary examination and report. In 1799 matters 
pertaining to arrears of rent were also referred to the Collector 
for adjustment and report. In 1812 XHoIlector was empowered 
to give a summary judgment in cases of recovery of rent. In 
1831 these powers were further enlarged and the Collector 
could dispose of all rent and revenue cases in a summary 
manner. But the jurisdiction of the judge was not barred. In 
1859, however, even this limitation was removed and all kinds 
of rent and revenue matters were cognisable by the Collector 
and the Diwani Adalats had no jurisdiction over these cases. 
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Appeals from the Collectors lay to the Commissioners and 
ultimately the Board of Revenue. 

Another expedient adopted to lighten the burden of the 
courts was to make litigation expensive and beyond the means 
of common man. From the reimposition of light court fees 
by John Shore began this process and from time to time 
heavier imposts were added. The scale of fees varied with the 
valuation of suits, even then its incidence was beyond the 
means of poor men, who were the most grieved against, and 
they had no remedy from their oppression. The device of 
court fees, which had been abolished by Cornwallis, presumed 
tendency for habitual litigation among the people. Many 
judges and contemporary writers have denied the existence of 
abnormal litigious inclinations among the people of India. But 
the revenue system and the complexity of laws had given a 
philip to litigation even for the redress of petty grievances, 
which could be disposed of formerly by the village paachayats, 
or caste or family councils. 

Another mode adopted to reduce the load on courts was 
to curtail the right of appeal. Cornwallis’ system had afforded 
unlimited right of appeal, and two appeals were easily provided 
for in every category of cases. By the time of Lord Hastings, 
this was reduced to one only, except that in cases amounting 
to Rs. 50,000, there might be two appeals. Over all these 
years there was gradual increase in the jurisdictionary limits of 
the various courts. Initially the Munsif’s competence was 
Rs. 50, Register Rs. 100, and the Diwani Adalat Rs. 5,000, 
beyond which the Provincial Court of Appeal had original 
jurisdiction. By 1814, the limit was raised to Rs. 64, and 
Rs.500 respectively ftfr the Munsifs and the Registers. In 
between there was added a court of Sadar Ameen who could 
try cases upto Rs. 150. The Provincial Court of Appeal had 
appellate jurisdiction in cases upto Rs. 5,000 decided by Diwani 
Adalals, and original jurisdiction above this sum. Similarly 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat heard appeals from Courts of Appeal 
in all cases involving over Rs. 5,000 and had original jurisdic¬ 
tion in cases amounting to Rs. 51,000 and above. This process 
continued later also. 

But the most important direction of change was in 
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respect of introducing Indian agency in judicial administration 
and enlarging its extent. Initially Munsifs were appointed 
with the limited power of trying cases upto Rs. 50 and they 
were drawn from the ranks of landlords, revenue farmers and 
tahsildars and were paid nothing for their labour. By 1814, 
provision had been made for recompensing them by payment 
of court fees to them, and any person of education and 
•character might be chosen for this dignity. Only after 1831, 
were they paid regular salaries, and their jurisdiction was also 
enlarged so as to enable them to try civil suits upto Rs. 300. 
In addition to this lowest court, early in the nineteenth century, 
a judicial officer known as Sadar Ameen was appointed at the 
district headquarters, and their number might be raised as well, 
and these courts could take cognisance of civil suits of the 
valuation of Rs. 150 in 1814, which had been raised to Rs. 1,000 
by 1831. These were Indians and selected on the basis of 
their education and character. Bentinck introduced a third 
category of Indian judicial officer, known as Principal Sadar 
Ameen, who could decide cases upto Rs. 5,000. Jn 1837 this 
limitation was dropped, and appeals below Rs. 5,000 could lie 
to the judge in the district and beyond it to Sadar Diwani 
Adalat. Wellesley hj^d also tried to appoint a European as 
Assistant Judge which did not meet with much favour later. 
But by the middle of the century, the number of English 
judges could be increased in a district, if the exigencies of 
situation so required. One important change made in 1831 
was to abolish the Provincial Courts of Appeal, leaving the 
district Diwani Adalat to attend to appeals below Rs. 5,000, 
while those above this sum want to the Sadar Diwani Adalat. 
The system as evolved upto 1831, without any radical change, 
continued upto 1861, when the Sadar Diwani Adalat gave 
place to the High Court, but except for change in nomenclature 
no serious alteration occurred in the character or hierarchy of 
courts at the lower levels. 

In criminal judicature also, the tendency was to disregard 
the rigid separation of powers between the executive and 
judiciary which was the basic characteristic of the judicial 
system of 1793. To relieve the judge, who was magistrate 
also, of the heavy burden of organising goal deliveries. 
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gradually the shift was in respect of transfering the magisterial 
function to the Collector, who was invested with magisterial 
powers in 1821. Even before this date, the powers of the 
judge-magistrate had been enhanced and he was authorised 
to award sentences upto six months’ imprisonment in 1807, 
raised to two years in 1818. In 1821, the Collector was made 
magistrate and the judge was relieved of this function. 
However, a reorganisation of criminal judicature was effected 
by Bentinck. First, he empowered the Commissioners of 
Divisions to hear appeals from the decisions of the magistrates; 
but it was soon found that the Commissioners had little leisure 
or inclination for such work. Hence, the district civil judges 
were empowered to conduct these duties of the sessions and 
hold goal-deliveries every month. With this provision came 
to be instituted the system of courts known as the District and 
Sessions Courts which have survived to this day. 

The apparatus of justice developed in the Presidency of 
Bengal was set up in other two Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, as well as in the territories known as Ceded and 
Conquerred Provinces, later termed North-West Province. In 
every one of there regions there were established Sadar Diwani 
Adalats and Faujdari Adalats, respectively, for civil and 
criminal justice, at the headquarters, for the superintendence of 
judicial machinery and to function as courts of appeal.. 
Initially these courts were presided over by the Governor and 
Council, but later, as in Bengal, separate judges were appointed 
for them. In the districts there were Diwani Adalats with 
their subordinate courts of Assistant Judge, Registers, Sadar 
Ameens, and Munsifs,* and the experiment of introducing the 
Indians to participate in the dispensation of justice, though in 
inferior charges, was continued in the other Presidencies also. 
In Madras a new system of village Munsifs with the provision 
of associating panchayats in the decision of petty suits was also- 
tried. For the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, for many 
years the Sadar Adalat of Calcutta continued to be the appellate 
court, but later separate such courts were established there 
with Allahabad as their seat. In all these provinces the 
experiment of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Courts of 
Circuit was also tried, to be abandoned later as in Bengal. Thus 
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in all the older provinces the system of justice conformed to a 
pattern and had a uniformity about it. Only later, when 
Panjab, Central Provinces, Assam and Awadh were annexed to 
the British dominions, there was a marked change, temporarily 
in the mode of justice there. These provinces were known as 
Non-Regulation provinces, which implied that the laws and 
systems of justice prevalent in the older provinces would not 
be applicable to these new areas, and that the military or civil 
•officers, appointed to perform executive functions and maintain 
law and order, would be free to dispense rough justice, 
uninhibited by legal procedure and the plethora of laws 
enacted. The authority of laws was to yield precedence there 
to the will of the individual and the exigencies of the situation. 
However, such a condition did not last long and, ultimately, 
in matters of justice all the provinces fell into line and sang 
the same tune. Till the year 1861, when the High Courts were 
•established and modern system of judicature was initiated, the 
machinery of justice as evolved by Cornwallis continued to 
prevail. 

Two serious drawbacks, however, marred the realisation 
of tt>e object of equal and easy justice to the people of India. 
One was the privileged treatment accorded to British subjects 
and the other the uncertainty, lack of uniformity and diversity 
of sources of laws administered by the courts. Taking the 
first, it will be observed that the Regulating Act of 1773 
accorded to the British born subjects of the Company the 
privilege of being tried by a special court, the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, which applied English law and was accountable 
to the King and Parliament of England. While the Bengal 
government had established ordinary courts for the Indians in 
the districts, both for civil and criminal justice, these courts 
had no jurisdiction over British subjects even though they 
might reside outside the limit of Calcutta. This special 
immunity of the Englishman, whether in the service of 
government or conducting his private businesss, had occasioned 
frequent instances of oppression and injustice to the people of 
the land. To remedy this state of affairs, Cornwallis in 1793, 
prohibited the British subjects from residing beyond the limit 
•of ten miles of Calcutta unless they executed a bond placing 
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themselves under the jurisdiction of the Diwani Adalats in 
suits upto Rs. 500 valuation, beyond which limit all matters 
were taken cognizance of directly by the Supreme Court. In 
criminal matters, however, there was no such provision and for 
all crimes, whatever the nature, they could be tried only by the 
Supreme Court, causing unnecessary vexation to the aggrieved 
Indians. Law and executive orders thenceforward sought to- 
eliminate distinction between two classes of Company’s subjects 
in India. But the evil continued in some form to blemish the 
judicial system for many years. In 1813, the Charter Act 
made the British subjects residing, trading or holding 
immovable property outside the presidency towns amenable to 
the Company’s civil courts in suits brought against them by 
the Indians, subject to the right of British subjects to appeal 
to the Supreme Court instead of to the Sadar Diwani Adalat. 
By 1814, in the districts Indian agency of Munsifs and Sadar 
Ameens had been instituted; but these courts were barred from 
entertaining suits against British, European or American 
subjects. This implied racial distinction, for otherwise the 
Diwani Adalats presided over by an English judge could try 
such cases. This rule was modified in 1827 when Sadar 
Ameens were authorised to try such cases, on the request of 
British subjects. But it was reversed in 1831 and no Indian 
could have the privilege of trying these foreigners. By the 
Charter Act of 1833, free entry into India of British nationals 
was legalised and there was no prohibition regarding their 
residence or occupation. The problem the Government of 
India had to settle was that of law and the system of courts 
which might have juitsdiction over these aliens. Macaulay 
favoured uniformity of system for Indians and the foreigners. 
Under his influence, the Governmnt of India passed an Act in 
1836, by which the privilege of appeal to the Supreme Court 
was withdrawn, and all courts above that of the Munsif or 
District Munsif and Sadar Ameen in Madras were made com¬ 
petent to decide suits in which foreigners figured in civil 
matters. This legislation was vehemently opposed by the 
British subjects who called it a ‘Black Act’. But the govern¬ 
ment did not relax and ‘‘refused to succumb to agitation”. 
Jain rightly holds the view that “to give to every Englishman, 
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in a civil case, a right to bring the native plaintiff before the 
Supreme Court was to give every dishonest Englishman an 
immunity against all civil proceedings”. In 1843 even the res¬ 
triction of barring Munsifs from entertaining suits against 
foreigners was removed, and thereafter in civil matters racial 
discrimination disappeared. 

But in criminal justice, the pace of reform was slow^ 
almost static. Englishmen enjoyed the privilege of being 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s courts and 
triable only by the Supreme Court for violation of law. All 
that was done by Cornwallis was to authorise the European 
magistrate to apprehend and enquire into charges against 
British subjects and commit them to the Supreme Court. Other 
foreigners, however, had no such exemption. Provision was 
made for the appointment of a Justice of Peace, who was 
invariably an Englishman belonging to the Convenated Service,, 
except in the presidency towns, and he could try and punish 
an Englishman. Thus an Englishman could be tried only by 
an Englishman, and Indians for racial reasons had no right to 
punish a British subject belonging to the ruling class. Not till 
the time of Lord Ripon was any change made in this direction 
with the consequence that Indians continued to suffer from 
violence and oppression at the hands of ‘“British felons” who- 
baffled all attempts to administer justice equitably. This 
discrimination caused injury and annoyance to the Indians as 
it was a clear index of their racial inferiority, and generated 
feelings of disaffection against the alien government. Equal 
justice was impossible under such a racial discrimination. 

As regards laws applied by the courts, there was no 
definite system or uniformity betw.een one presidency and 
another. In criminal cases the law applied was the Muslim 
law, except in the province of Bombay where the various 
communities were judged according to their own respective 
laws. In other words it was the customary law which 
prevailed there. Elsewhere Muslim law as modified from time 
to time by Regulations or by judicial decisions of the highest 
courts was used for judging crimes. This practice was reversed 
in 1827 in Bombay, when Elphinstone Code comprising many 
regulations was adopted there. In 1832 in other provinces. 
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the judges were given the discretion to dispense with the 
presence of Muslim law officers, or seek their/a/wa. Equity 
and regulations came to be the bases of criminal law, till the 
Indian Penal Code was framed in the period after 1860. In 
respect of civil or substantive law also there had been no fixity. 
Warren Hastings had laid down the principle that in suits 
regarding inheritance, marriage, caste and other religious 
institutions, the Muslim or Hindu law would be applicable in 
the suits relating to the two communities, respectively. In 
nSl, however, a further principle was enunciated that in cases 
“for which no specific directions are hereby given,” the judges of 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat would act according to “justice, equity 
and good conscience”. Thus equity and personal laws of the 
litigants became the bases of laws. In the presidency towns, 
however, English Statute Law was applicable, but it was so 
vague and the Statutes so numerous that there existed absolute 
lack of certainty. Thus Acts of Parliament, Regulations or 
later Acts of the Government in India, Hindu Law, Muslim 
Law, justice, equity and good conscience—ail were adhered to 
as occasion demanded. This led to “lack of completeness, 
uniformity and certainty”. There was incoherence of regulation 
law; and as every Presidency was independent in the matter of 
legislation till 1833, there was a huge mass of laws but even 
then so many aspects of people’s lives were not covered by 
them. Thus, as Jain puts it, “vast gaps and blanks were left 
unfilled in the substantive law of the country”. Confusion 
and uncertainty marked the legal system. This led to the 
•concentration of all Jpgislative authority in the hands of the 
•Governor-General and Council after 1833. A Law Commission 
was also to be appointed for the codification of laws. Before 
1860, two such Comissions functioned and by that date the 
process of codification had started which produced a number 
■of codes pertaining to various aspects of substantive law. But 
till the year 1860, confusion, lack of uniformity and uncertainty 
marred the legal and judicial system of the country. This was 
heightened by the general ignorance of British judges of the 
character and conditions of the people for whom they had to 
provide justice. The institution of Munsifs and Sadar Ammens 
mitigated this evil to a certain extent, but thier jurisdiction 
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ws limited and they functioned under the superintendence of 
district judges who were invariably Englishmen. Judiciary 
was recruited from the Covenanted Service and no legal training 
was imparted to the judges, and even Indian officers were not 
selected on the basis of their knowledge of laws. How far 
^Rule of Law’ was feasible in such circumstances may be 
imagined. 




THE SEAT OF POLITICAL POWER 


The eighteenth century witnessed rapid decline of the 
Mughal Empire and emergence of the Maratha political 
authority, which, in its turn, was ebbing at the close of the 
century. It also saw the growth of British sovereignty which 
ultimately enveloped the whole country by the middle of the 
next century. What was the nature of Mughal political 
organism which precipitated its collapse within two hundred 
years of its foundation ? Why did the Marathas fail to find 
stability and succumbed finally under the impact of British 
military power ? What was the character of British political 
system which imparted vigour*to establish an empire in India ? 
An examination of the structure of government of the three 
sovereign powers will provide a clue to the easy development 
of British sovereignty in India and also reveal their purpose 
and policy regarding the people of this country. 

Ibn Hasan rightly believes that “the theory of state in 
India, both under the Hindu and Muslim rule, is the theory of 
monarchy. All the political ideas and functions of state are 
centred round the person of the monarch”. The king was the 
head of the state and no law, constitution or convention 
restrained him from exercising unltimited authority. He was 
the ‘shadow of God’, ‘surpassing all created beings in lustre’ 
and absorbing in himself the ‘essence of God’. Monarch was 
endowed with divine elements and therefore of divine origin. 
As need for state grew out of conditions of anarchy in society, 
the primary function of the king is to maintain peace, to 
protect the weak and preserve society from disintegration. The 
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king’s first duty is to afford protection, and the revenues are to 
be yielded to him as price of the security which he renders to- 
the people. For the preservation of social order ancient law 
givers were prepared to invest the monarch with unlimited 
power; and that ideal was cherished by Abul Fazl and other 
Mughal jurists. Yet despotism was not countenanced and an 
unjust ruler, intolerant and tyrannical, was denounced both by 
ancient and medieval writers. The king or state did not 
possess powers of legislation, for law was laid down by the 
Dharmashastras in ancient India and by hadis for the Muslims. 
The interpretation of such laws wa? the function of the learned 
and the Ulama. Usage had also laid down that the king 
should seek counsel of the ministers and conform to the advice 
of the learned. Public opinion which, though it had no statu¬ 
tory or organised forms of expression, was another source of 
restraint on despotism. Nevertheless, absolute monarchy was 
the prevailing system in India and its scope was determined by 
the character and strength of the incumbent, and “the politi¬ 
cal exigencies of the time.” 

The Mughal sovereigns of eighteenth century had inherit¬ 
ed the system developed by the Great Mughals in the two- 
preceding centuries. Babar was inspired by the political sys¬ 
tem created by the Mongols and-the Turks, as he had desend- 
ed from Change/. Khan and Timur ; and ignoring the tradi¬ 
tional superior claims of the Abbasid Khalifas assumed the 
title of Padshah, thus asserting his independence. When 
Akbar came to the throne the theory had emerged that sover- 
ignty is hereditary, indivisible and not subordinate to any for¬ 
eign power. Abul Fazl further developed the theory that ‘a 
king is the origin of stability and possession’ and that “royalty 
is the remedy for strife, selfishness, lawlessness and lust”. He 
asserted its divine origin when he said,“Royalty is a light em¬ 
anating from God, and a ray from the Sun”. The king must 
“inaugurate universal peace (toleration)” and be above religion 
or sectarian considerations. Abul Fazl did not advocate limit¬ 
ed monarchy yet be shunned “undiluted autocracy amounting 
to monstrosity”. Akbar was the ideal monarch, and by his 
actions, his toleration and equal treatment of his subjects of all 
sects, and intense industry for the good of the people, their 
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moral and material prosperity and freedom from foreign aggre¬ 
ssion, lived up to that standard. His immediate successors 
also strove to follow his example, and thereby built up a vast 
empire and enhanced prosperity and happiness of the people. 

No king howsoever mighty or wise could manage the 
affairs of a large state by himself. Hence from ancient times 
there has been provision for associating ministers to conduct 
state business. Epics mention of the “Council of Eight’’ which 
was inseprable from the monarchy. This number was varied 
by later political thinkers to twelve, sixteen and even twenty, 
according to the needs of government. Such councils consisted 
of ministers and wise men; but the institution of ministers was 
deemed to be indispenable. Shivaji on that model had his 
council of eight ministers, but his successors do not appear to 
have adhered to that system invariably, though ministers were 
there with the Peshwas and other Maratha chiefs to manage 
work of administration. Oft times this council of ministers 
was quite powerful as in the days of the minority of Peshwa 
Madhava Rao Narayan. Under the Muslim rulers of West 
Asia, the institution of Wazarat, or ministers, was well esta¬ 
blished. There were Wazirs of unlimited or limited powers, 
the former being known as Grand Wazir, wielding all sovereign 
power subject to the knowledge of the monarch. Such a 
Wazir could be only one in the state, though ministers of the 
-second variety could be many, but they were to act “collec¬ 
tively as one administrative unit’’. Great stress was laid on 
the quali;ies of the Wazir on whose wisdom, honesty and cir¬ 
cumspection dependetHhe security and prosperity of the state. 

In India under the Sultans of Delhi the institution of a 
chief Wazir or Vakil did exist, though with varying responsi¬ 
bilities and power. Except for the early reigns of the Turks, 
the Vakils did not enjoy unlimited power which was distributed 
among more than one minister. The institution had withered 
in the reigns of the Saiyad and Lodi rulers, to be revived by 
the Mughal sovereigns. Akbar had a chief minister though 
intermittently, and after the exit of Bairam Khan and the 
overthrow of Anka, when the king was overshadowed by the 
authority of the minister, the general position was to have a 
Vakil but along with him there existed the Diwan, Mir Bakhshi, 
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Mir Saman and Sadr, besides many heads of departments. 
Though a Vakil or chief minister is met with under the Great 
Mughals, his position was more ornamental, and real civil and 
military authority was shared by the Diwan and Mir Bakshi 
respectively. Akbar had also developed the institution of 
convening councils of ministers to which some other nobles 
were invited, and the decisions of such assemblies were merely 
advisory for the sovsreign. Often inspectors were appointed 
to report on the working of departments. In this fashion, the 
Mughals retained all power in their hands, but were assisted 
by ministers drawn from the upper bureaucracy which consti-^ 
tuted the nobility. 

Such a political structure continued in the eighteenth 
century as well, though the monarch was rapidly losing his 
grip on state affairs and ultimately resigned himself to the 
control of the Wazir or some powerful minister. Gradually a 
sort of hereditary nobility had emerged whose mutual intrigues 
for mastery over the king dominated the political scene. In a 
condition of succession wars, weak monarchs, corrupt nobility 
and inefficient bureaucracy, the institution of a supreme 
minister or prime minister began taking shape, but neither the 
Saiyad brothers, nor Nizam-ul-mulk Qamaruddin Khan or 
Najibuddaulah who wielded immense power and outstepped 
the ruling monarch had any strong base except their own fol¬ 
lowing to stand upon or derived power from the people or 
their representatives. Thus government, completely dependent 
on the will of a monarch or the combination of nobles or a 
military adventurer, lacked support from the people, and was 
denied elements of stability or integration. The consequence 
was rapid disintegration and decay which cleared the path for 
domination by an alien power, well organised and militarily 
powerful. Nor did the Maratha*or Sikh states exhibit any 
sings of strength and stability for their political system was 
wholly despotic, divorced from the wilful support of people. 
Absence of self-generating elements of power which popular 
support provides spelt the ruin of these states and their utter 
destruction at the hands of the English. State in the eighteenth 
century became the play thing of nobles whose intrigues for 
power and control over the do-nothing monarchs led to mutual 
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conflicts. Internecine wars further corroded the strength of the 
Mughal Empire or Maratha Confederacy, and paved the way for 
their ultimate downfall. Self-seeking nobility had in its turn 
neither correspondence with the interests of the people nor any 
^olid organisation to establish an oligarchic system of 
government. Thus when monarchy exhibited symptoms of 
decay, nobility was divided and disorganised and the common 
people had no consciousness of rights, there was little chance 
for Mughal Empire to survive the shocks of external aggression 
und internal chaos. 

In contrast, the European state system, particularly the 
English one, had developed certain features contributing to 
security and stability. In the Middle Ages restraints were 
imposed on the exercise of monarchical autocracy and 
despotism was hedged in by the assertion of their rights by the 
nobility, church and commoners. After long struggle, in most 
part of Western and Central Europe, an institution like 
Parliament, States-General or Diet had evolved to protect the 
interests, separate or common, of these various elements. 
Parliament in England had succeeded in winning the Great 
Charter in the thirteenth century, which privileges it cherished 
and strove to preserve. Same was the case elsewhere as well. 
But the existence of these organs of class interest could not 
prevent the growth of powerfu* monarchs who wielded unlimited 
authority. The Tudor monarchs in England carried the 
Parliament with them in their despotism, while in France the 
States General was not called for nearly two centuries. But 
the fact of their existence provided a rallying point for 
opposition to despotism and organising an alternative source 
of power and governfiiental authority. Parliament grew into 
strength in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
gradually evolved the system of ministerial responsibility and 
limited monarchy exercising little of independent authority. 
In England Church had been deprived of its political influence 
by the Tudors, and old hereditary nobility had been diluted by 
the admission of new entrants drawn from the landed gentry 
or wealthy and educated commoners. Therefore, political 
power had been slipping from the hands of the monarch to 
the commoner and leading the way for the evolution of 
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democracy. Respect for law, assertive expression of public 
opinion and habitual tendency for forming corporations, 
associations and parties, which sought to exercise control over 
government and mould it to the wishes of the people, were the 
essential instruments of democracy. It was such a political 
system which was brought into contact with an effete 
monarchy in India, and naturally the consequence was the 
destruction of the latter, for weakness could not long survive 
the impact of vigour. 

East India Company was formed in 1600 and granted a 
charter by Queen Elizabeth to trade with East Indies, “in the 
countries and parts of Asia and Africa”, for “the honour of 
this our realm of England, as for the increase of our navigation, 
and advancement of trade and merchandize”. It was formed 
into a body corporate with a constitution and its powers and 
privileges were defined by the charter. As trading Company 
authority was concentrated in the Governor and twentyfour 
others elected annually by the Company of Merchants, and they 
had full direction of all affairs of the Company in England 
and outside. The Company was also authorised to make 
reasonable laws, not contrary to the laws of England, for its 
good government and also impose penalties on its erring 
servants. Such charters were renewed from time to time by 
the successive rulers, and though the East India Company 
passed through periods of crisis, it emerged as a powerful body 
in 1708 when its rival Company was amalgamated with it and 
Parliament asserted its right to grant charters instead of the 
monarch. Upto 1773, the government of the Company was 
organised in two tiers. In London, there was the Court of 
Directors, elected by the stock-holders, called Proprietors, which 
managed and controlled all affairs of the Company. But for 
the occasional renewal of charter or demand of loans by 
Parliament of England, the King’s government did not exercise 
any interference with its management. In India, the business 
of the Company was conducted at the three Presidencies of 
Fort William, Fort St. George and Bombay, which had 
supplanted Surat as the main factory in Western India, and at 
each of these places commercial transactions were conducted 
by a council of its servants with a President, who did not 
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possess any over-riding powers. These councils controlled all 
the factories lying within their respective territorial jurisdictions 
where the head was known as factor. It was pre-eminently an 
organisation for commerce, and that was the primary object of 
the East India Company. However, political and military 
matters also cropped up and were managed by the merchants. 
They also governed the settlements and held courts for the 
trial of offences. Without training for it, after 1756, the 
Company’s servants had assumed the role of diplomats and 
administrators and directed the government of large territories 
and their revenues enriching themselves in consequence. It 
was an anomalous position for a trading body to acquire 
territories and rule over them. The public and government in 
England grew uneasy at this admixture of commerce and 
sovereignty and sought to regulate the latter. 

It was in this context that the Regulating Act of 1773 
was enacted by the king and Parliament of England, which 
outlined the structure for government of Company’s territories 
in India and struck a balance between its political and 
commercial functions, The clamour for depriving the East 
India Company of its territorial possessions was silenced 
by the agreement to pay £400,000 a year to the Government of 
England. However, in 1773, the Company was heading towards 
bankruptcy and solicited a loan for four years, amounting to 
£1,400,000 from the state. This afforded occasion for the 
intervention of Parliament which “assumed a general regulation 
of the Company’s affairs” and passed the Act of 1773. It was a 
comprehensive legislation affecting the administrative machinery 
both in London ^d India and included executive, judicial and 
legislative functions. 

The introduction of the bill was preceded by a thorough 
enquiry, by Parliamentary Committee, into the affairs of the 
East India Company and the character of its government in 
India, where corruption was rife leading to quick enrichment 
of its servants. The contrast between the poverty of the Com¬ 
pany and affluence of its servants was too well-marked to es¬ 
cape notice. The Committee of Secrecy revealed the evils and 
disclosed the disease. By this enquiry and subsequent enact¬ 
ment, Parliament openly asserted the right of control and 
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superintendence over the Company. But it did not immediately 
deprive the Company of its territorial rights. The Regulating 
Act merely required the Directors to forward copies of all letters 
received from India to His Majesty’s Government. Those 
relating to revenue were to be submitted to the Treasury while 
others were to go to one of the Secretaries of State. This was 
a preliminary step to the subsequent exercise of control by the 
British Government over the Company’s conduct of its politi¬ 
cal and administrative affairs. Thus was introduced indirect 
control by the British Government over the East India 
Company. Steps were also taken to afford stability to the 
supreme executive organ of the Company. Heretofore the 
Directors were elected every year by the entire body of stock¬ 
holders, which was not conducive to continuity of policy. 
Hence the Act provided for a Court of Directors of 24 
members to be elected for a period of four years, one fourth 
retiring every year. The right of election was restricted to 
stock-holders of £1200 or above, and a qualification of stock 
was prescribed for the Directors also. The Court of Proprietors 
did not exercise the right of election every year, rather they 
elected thirty persons of whom six were replaced year by year. 
The ultimate and complete authority of the Directors was 
emphasised and the governing agencies in India were enjoined 
to yield full regard to their orders and instructions. Thus was 
modified, though only marginally, the governing body in 
England. A major point of principle initiated was the right of 
supervision accorded to Parliament exercised through the 
Ministry accountable to it. 

This principle, inherent in the Regulating Act, was dilated 
upon and made explicit in the Act of 1784, commonly known 
as Pitt’s India Act. The magnitude of political affairs was 
revealed under the Governor-Generalship of Warren Hastings 
when the East India Company was involved in two major wars 
with the Marathas and the Sultan of Mysore, and had to adopt 
measures of great import in Awadh and Banaras. His adminis¬ 
tration also exposed the possibilities of extortion, corruption and 
high-handedness, leading to enormous enrichment of British 
servants in India. This exhibition of vile tendencies and grow¬ 
ing disregard of superior authority prompted serious thinking 
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in Parliamentary circles in England, paving the way for reform 
in the system of government in India. Combination of 
commerce and political power in a body of merchants, function¬ 
ing almost independently of the sovereign of England and 
operating without control or supervision by it, led even to the 
desire of wholly supplanting the Company and assuming full 
authority of administration by the slate. A bill was brought 
before Parliament by Fox in 1783 by which it was proposed 
to abolish the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors 
of the Company, and invest all powers in a body of Seven 
Commisioners or Directors and Nine Assistant Directors, who 
were to administer the revenues and territories of India and 
exercise full patronage in the matter of appointment and dis¬ 
missal of the servants in India. The first Commissioners were 
to be named in the Act and future vacancies were to be filled 
by the Crown. The Assistant Directors were to be drawn from 
the Proprietors with the largest holdings in the Company. This 
permanent body was to be independent of Parliament or the 
executive government of the state and responsible only to itself. 
Fox devised this scheme of ‘mixed complexion’ to protect the 
people of India from groaning “under the scourge, the extor¬ 
tion and the massacre of a cruel and desperate man” and “pre¬ 
venting the final and complete destruction of the Company’s 
interest”. The bill had the blessings of Burke who denounced 
the Company’s government as “one of the most corrupt and 
destructive tyrannies that probably ever existed in the world’^ 
The bill paid scant attention to the interests of the Company 
and presented the appearance of violating a charter granted by 
the Crown. Naturally it met with stout opposition from the 
East India Company which commanded considerable influence 
in Parliament and outside, King George III and conservative 
elements were also opposed to it. Thus while the bill secured 
a majority approval in the House of Commons,. it was defeated 
in the House of Lords, largely owing to the efforts of the king. 
Fox’s failure in enacting the bill led to change of ministry 
which brought forth young William Pitt to head the new 
government. He introdnced another bill in 1784 with the 
consent of the Company, and it was adopted by both houses of 
Parliament and accepted by the Crown and became Act of 
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1784 . 

The primary purpose of the new Act was to strike a balance 
between the interests of the trading Company and those of the 
state or people of England, and provide for effective control by 
the government over the administration of British Indian terri¬ 
tories without superseding the Company or prejudicing its 
commercial privileges and right of patronage. Pitt believed 
that Fox’s bill “would have established a system dangerous to 
everything that Englishmen held dear”, and “that the liberties 
of this country had nearly suftered a shipwreck”. He animad¬ 
verted against the attempt to sidestep the charter of the East 
India Company as to him the “charters were sacred things’* 
and ought never to be invaded, except when the public safety 
called for its alteration”. Therefore what he aimed at was 
reform of the system and not confiscation of the privileges and 
profits of the Company. Pitt was fully conscious of the great 
advantages which England would derive from her connection 
with India. He said “India had at all times been of great conse¬ 
quence to this country, from the resources of opulence and 
strength it afforded ; and that consequence had of course, 
increased in proportion to the losses sustained by the dis¬ 
memberment of other great possessions (America), by which 
losses, the limits of the empifb being more contracted, the 
remaining territories became more valuable”. The extreme 
importance of Indian territories which yielded the proverbial 
golden egg made it imperative that its governnent be so 
managed as to serve three naturally complementary interests ; 
in the words of Pitt, “the commerce of this country (England) 
with that (India), and consequently the resources derived from 
it ; the interests of the inhabitants there (India); and conne¬ 
xion that the management of both had with our own constitu¬ 
tion”. Therefore Pitt proposed a system which in his eye was 
“sufficient to secure to this country (England) the wealth 
arising from the commerce of the Company ; the inhabitants 
of Hindustan peace and tranquillity ; and to enforce obedience 
on the part of the servants of the Company, to the orders 
that should be sent to them from home”. 

Pitt treated the rights of corporations as inviolate and did 
not therefore recommend any encroachment on the commercial 
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interests of the East India Company. He also discounted the 
view that a body of merchants was incompetent to administer 
territory. At the same time, he recognised the supreme concern 
of the English nation in the benefits derived from connection 
with India, in the wealth secured from there and vast accumula¬ 
tion to power and political influence of England resulting from 
imperial possessions. To reconcile these two elements, the 
Company’s rights and national interest—he suggested inter¬ 
ference by the legislature in the affairs of the Company and 
deprecated attempts to destroy the privileges of the Company. 
Therefore he proposed reform of the system rather than its 
radical dislocation. His scheme was directed towards “having a 
government active on the spot (India), yet not independent of 
this country (England), but so constituted as to secure 
obedience to the system of measures dictated from home, while 
at the same time it was capable of preventing extortion in India 
and frustrating the improper views of ambition and des¬ 
potism”. Thus while Pitt desired to invest the government in 
India with a large degree of power and initiative, he wanted to 
leave control with a board in England directiv under the 
government there. Hence ultimate control was to vest in the 
executive of England through the agency of a Board of Control 
which, according to Pitt, was'to be a separate department, to 
which ‘all dispatches' were to “be transmitted, and who should 
be responsible for what they did, and for what they did not do; 
who should blink nothing, who should be obliged to act upon 
every question that came before them, who should not shew 
any indulgence or parti^ly, or be guilty of procrastination ; 
who should not have the plea of other business, or in fine, on 
; ny pretence...put off or delay the duties of their offices”. 
Earlier Act had provided for control by the executive, but no 
Secretary of State could find leisure for Indian business. Hence 
a permanent Board of Control was provided for conducting 
exclusively the work of administering India. The creation of 
the Board of Control and defining its powers vis-a-vis the Court 
of Directors of the Company was the main purpose of the Act 
of 1784, and this arrangement continued till 1858 when the 
Company was abolished and the entire government in India 
taken over directly by the Government of England. 
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The Board of Control was to consist of six Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown and was vested with the *supermten- 
dence and control over all British territorial possessions' and 
over the affairs of the Company. Thus the Board had full 
authority to 'superintend, direct and control all acts, opera¬ 
tions and concerns*, relating to the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of British possessions in India. The Court of Directors 
had to submit all the papers relating to government in India, 
inclusive of all dispatches received from India or to be sent 
there, and were directed to obey all orders relating to adminis¬ 
tration conveyed to them by the Board of Control. The 
procedure laid down by the Act of 1784 was that all communi¬ 
cations received from India were to be submitted to the Board 
of Control who should return the same to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors within fourteen days of their receipt with their approba¬ 
tion or disapproval with reasons as also instructions respecting 
them. The Court of Directors was obliged to ' dispatch and 
send the letters, orders, and instructions so approved, or 
amended to their servants in India, without further delay.’* 
In case of default by the Directors to carry out the orders of 
the Board within fourteen days, the latter was authorised to 
convey their orders and instruyptions in the form of dispatches 
and the Directors were obliged to send these to their officers in 
India. For matters involving secrecy, the Directors had to 
appoint a Committee of Secrecy, and ail such commmunica- 
tions emanating from the Board were to pass through it to the 
authorities in India. Subjects requiring secrecy related to war, 
peace or making treaties. Tnus the Act of 1784 made the 
Company subordinate to the Government of England, and the 
Board of Control was vested with the ultimate authority of 
determining the nature and form of administration of Indian 
territories. The Court of Proprietors had no power to veto 
any action of the Court of Directors which had received the 
approval of the Board of Control. The Company, however, 
was not deprived of its privileges to trade with the East Indies, 
and its right to appoint its servants in India was also ensured. 
But in the case of senior appointments such as the Governor- 
General, Governors of Presidencies and Councillors, if the 
Company failed to fill up the vacancy within two months, the 
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right to appoint sifch officers devolved upon the Crown of 
England. Very often the limit of time prevented the Company 
from making its choice and the selection of the Governor- 
General was largely the function of the Ministry. The Act 
of 1784 practically brought the government of British posses¬ 
sions in India directly under the executive government in 
England, though in appearance the East India Company still 
continued to exist and enjoyed the sovereign authority over its 
possessions. This duality in decision-making, more apparent 
than real, survived till the Company was abolished in 1858. 
Nevertheless, the principal centre of power lay in the Board of 
Control. The Court of Directors, however, continued to be 
the medium of communication between the ultimate authority 
in England and the executive organs in India ; and prima facie 
the governments in India carried out the directions of the 
Court of Directors. 

The Acts of 1793, 1813 and 1833 almost reiterated the pro¬ 
visions relating to the Board of Control and its relationship 
with the Court of Directors. One significant change, however, 
was that, both by law as well as usage, the concentration of 
authority came to be in the hands of the President of Board of 
Control, the other members having only a formal existence. 
The President gradually became a part of the British Cabinet, 
and thus when the full government of India was assumed by the 
Crown, all that happened was the substitution of the Secretary 
of State for the President of Board of Control. In 1793 the 
size of the Board was reduced so that three members could 
compose it, and the Sisential three were two Secretaries of 
State and the Chancellor of Exchequer. By the Act of 1833 
the sovereignity of the Crown over Indian possessions was 
asserted, though not specifically. The Board of Control was 
then “invested with full power and authority to superintend, 
direct, and control all acts, operations and concerns of the said 
Company which in any wise relate to or concern the govern¬ 
ment or revenues of the said territories, or the property 

hereby vested in the said Company in Trust.The 

Company had lost its commercial privileges and mono¬ 
poly of trade and was holding in trust merely the terri¬ 
torial possessions of India. This implied that sovereignty lay 
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with the Crown and that the Company administered the 
territories only in trust for the British Crown. Upto 1833 the 
practice was to vest such powers in the Company for twenty 
years when after full enquiry the charter was renewed by 
Parliament. In 1853, however, the theory of trust was 
specifically mentioned and the Company was allowed 
to retain possession of Indian territories “in trust for 
Her Majesty, her heirs and successors'’ only till Parliament 
should provide otherwise. And the axe fell in 1858, the Revolt 
of 1857 acting merely as a catalytic agent. 

An important feature of the governance of India was that 
authority emanated from London and that the administration 
was carried on under direct orders from the British Government 
through its agent the Comany’s Directors. In other words, 
sovereignty was reposed in England and the essential purpose 
of government in India was to subserve the interests of an 
alien people and execute their wishes. Prior to this, the centre 
of power lay in India and sovereignty vested with the rulers 
belonging to this land. The executive agency was also compo¬ 
sed primarily of British subjects whose vision was always 
directed to their native land and its benefit. Owing to the 
difficulties of communication and inevitable delays involved in 
it, by virtue of distance, the rulirs in England could not always 
exercise close control over their servants in India, and had to 
leave very often initiative and execution in their hands. But 
the authorities in India had to maintain full record of their 
proceedings which they conveyed regularly to their superiors in 
London. These proceedings were acutely scrutinised, and 
instructions for future guidance were issued by the Directors 
or Board of Control, which did not'hesitate to censure their 
servants for acting contrarily to their directions. General 
principles of conduct were laid down by them, as in the Act of 
1784, when propensities towards conquest and territorial 
ambitions were decried. Pitt then said, “Commerce was our 
object, and with a view to its extension, a pacific system should 
prevail, and a system of defence and conciliation.” “Schemes 
of conquest and extension of dominion in India” were deemed 
to be “repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of the 
nation”, and the authorities in India were forbidden to enter 
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into war or treaties extending the liabilities of the British 
government in India. Policy relating to land settlement, 
education of people, employment of Indians etc. was defined 
in England, and the Company’s servants in India were to 
implement it. But it will be erroneous to presume that the 
authorities in England could exercise any detailed pre-control 
over Indian affairs. At best their suprintendence and control 
were ex-post facto. The Court of Directors was also shelved 
very often and the Governor-General could settle a line of 
action by direct correspondence with the President of the Board 
of Control. Thus the government of India was managed by 
the authorities in India with the concurrence of the President, 
Board of Control, and administration was carried on according 
to the wishes of these two and in conformity with their inter¬ 
pretation of the interests of the British nation. 

In India, the East India Company had established its trad¬ 
ing centres in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay for conducting 
commerce with eastern, southern and western India, respec¬ 
tively. These settlements developed into centres of political 
activity where were formed the three presidencies for purposes 
of commerce and administration^ In each of these places, 
government was managed by a President or Governor and 
Council of twelve merchants, dr senior servants,—an organisa¬ 
tion which had served its object of carrying on trade Each 
presidency government was directly controlled by, and was 
accountable to, the Court of Directors in London. Necessarily 
there was no unity of direction in political policy and often the 
presidencies were jealousfof each other. When territory was 
super-imposed on commerce and the presidency governments 
came into contact with Indian princely states, making treaties 
or engaging in war with them, their separate identity and 
complete independence of each other created complications. 
Direction from England was remote and necessarily dilatory. 
Need was therefore felt for creating a central authority in India 
which might superintend the administration of the various 
presidencies and ensure unity of policy and uniformity of 
conduct. From 1773 to 1833, the course of constitutional 
changes was directed towards the evolution of such a central 
government of India, which might be in direct contact v.'jth the 
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Board of Control, particularly in matters of diplomacy and 
major political policy. 

The initiative in this respect was taken by the Regulation 
Act of 1773 which transformed the government of Bengal into 
the Supreme Government of British possessions in India» 
though in a limited manner and with restricted powers. Pro¬ 
vision was made for the appointment of a Governor*General, 
with a Council of four members, in whom were vested “the 
whole civil and military government” of the Presidency of Fort 
William, as well as the **power of superintending and controll¬ 
ing the government and management of the Presidencies of 
Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen” to the extent that these presi¬ 
dency governments were not competent “to make any orders 
for commencing hostilities, or declaring or making war, against 
any Indian Princes or Powers, or for negotiating or concluding 
any treaty of peace, or other treaty”, with any Indian rulers 
without the previous “consent and approbation of the Governor- 
General and Council”. This definite embargo was however 
qualified in operation by two provisos, one, that of “imminent 
necessity” which would render postponement of hostilities or 
treaties dangerous till the receipt of sanction from the Governor- 
General and Council, and Iwo,^ receipt of special orders from 
the Court of Directors. Contravention of the ban was punish¬ 
able with suspension of the presidency government. These 
were also enjoined in their turn to transmit all information, 
“advice and intelligence of all transactions” pertaining to their 
“government, revenues or interest of the Company” to the 
Governor-General and Council. The presidency governments 
were obligated to respect the orders issued to them by the 
Governor-General and Council, while the latter had to obey 
the orders and instructions conveyed by the Court of Directors. 

The first Governor-General was Warren Hastings, whose 
Council was named in the Act itself and comprised Philip 
Francis, CJavering, Barwell and Monson. Thus according to 
the Act of 1773, which laid the foundations of a central autho¬ 
rity or Supreme Government in India, the presidency govern¬ 
ment of Bengal was merely endowed with the function of cont¬ 
rolling the other two presidencies in matters pertaining to their 
relations with the Indian states. However, the combination of 
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Bengal government and Supreme Government in one agency 
was pregnant with the seeds of prejudice and conflict with its 
subordinates. The presence of the ultimate authority of the 
Court of Directors which continued to be in constant indepen¬ 
dent communication with the presidency governments further 
complicated matters. The famous instance of the defiance of 
“Supreme Government by the Bombay Council in the matter of 
support to Peshwa, revealed the imperfections of the Act and 
the flimsy nature of the constitution of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. The Bengal Government had its own problems also 
and could neither bestow uninterrupted attention to the inte¬ 
rests and affairs of other presidencies nor had the means, largely 
owing to distance, of controlling them effectively. The other 
two presidencies were also jealous of Bengal and had little 
inclination to be towed by their rival, the Presidency of Fort 
William. 

Apart from the inadequacies of centralisation inherent in 
the Act and the circumstances of the times, the constitution of 
the Supreme Government itself was not free from weaknesses. 
Lack of overriding authority in the Governor-General, who 
was at the whim of the majority of his Council, engendered 
serious conflict between Warren Hastings and Philip Francis, 
which made smooth governmint impracticable for many years. 
Thus while a Supreme Government was formed, its internal 
weakness and prejudices of its subordinate presidencies restricted 
its scope and restrained it from exercising that control which 
the legislature had endowed it with. Hence early reform was 
indicated. The. Act of 1784 was intended to remove certain 
anomalies. The Governor-General was given a casting vote, 
in case of equal division in his Council; and the number of 
members was also reduced to three, which provided him with 
unequivocal supremacy if he could be sure of the support of 
even one member. This reduced chances of conflict and defi¬ 
ance of the authority of the Governor-General, who was direc¬ 
tly responsible to the Board of Control and the Directors, 
more to the former than the latter. When Lord Cornwallis 
accepted the office of Governor-General, the legislature invested 
this office with the power of veto and paved the way for comp¬ 
lete centralisation. These provisions and the prestige associated 
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with the Goveroor-Geoeral, selected from the ranks of nobility 
or party leaders in England, rendered the Supreme Government 
strong and stable. The Acts of 1784 and 1793 also removed 
the ambiguities and laxness associated with power of control 
by the central authority. It was enacted that the Governor- 
General and Council “shall have power and authority to super¬ 
intend, control and direct the several presidencies.in all 

such points as relate to any transactions with country powers, 
or to war or peace, or to the application of revenues or forces 
of such presidencies and settlements in time of war, or any such 
other points as shall, from time to time, be especially referred by 
the Court of Directors...to their superintendence and control”. 
These were comprehensive powers, quite explicit and exact, 
and did not leave loop-holes to be exploited by subordinate 
governments to prevaricate. By another clause the discretion 
of the presidency governments was withdrawn to deviate from 
the orders of the Supreme Government on the plea that either 
these were outside the scope of its authority or that the orders 
of the Court of Directors over-rode them. The subordinate 
governments were bound to obey all orders of the Governor- 
General and Council except when they had received positive 
orders from the Court of Directors or its Committee of 
Secrecy definitely repugnant to the former. Both the govern¬ 
ments were to communicate to each other the directions recei¬ 
ved from London till the time of the issue to despatch. All 
treaties must be subject to ratification by the Governor-General 
and obedience to his orders was imperative, on pain of suspen¬ 
sion. Henceforth the fiat of the Supreme Government in 
matters of dealings with Indian Powers, of war or peace and 
the disbursement of revenues had full sway. Future progress 
was in the direction of extending the scope of control in con¬ 
cerns other than of external relations. Thus was established 
a structure which, according to William Pitt, would “produce 
a unity of system, by investing the Supreme Government to be 
seated in Bengal, with an effectual control over every other 
presidency”, and investing it with executive power and discre¬ 
tion necessary for functioning at a distance from the centre of 
power, but at the same time being “subject to the control of 
the board of superintendency to be established here at home; 
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whose orders.the government of India must obey’*. 

Centralisation in India was a direct consequence of the policy 
of concentration of authority in the Board of Control and 
thereby the Government of England. Supreme power of deci> 
sion and control lay in England and that was made more 
elective day by day with greater centralisation in India and 
strict control over the Supreme Government in India, or tho 
Governor-General. 

The Parliament had committed the ‘’whole civil and mili* 

tary government of the Presidency.and also the ordering, 

management and government of all the territorial acquisitions 
and revenues” of the possessions of the respective presidencies 
to the managment of the various presidency governments, 
headed by Governor-General and Council in Bengal and 
Governor and Council elsewhere. Of course the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay were by law subjected to the control 
and superintendence of the Governor-General, but both law 
and practice had restricted the scope of the exercise of supre¬ 
macy. The Act of 1793 had invested the Governor-General 
and Council with “full power and authority to superintend, 
control and direct” the Bombay and Madras governments 
“in all such points as shall relate to any negotiations or 
transactions with country po*wcrs or States, or levying 
war or making peaces or the collection or application 

of the revenues.or to the forces employed 

.or to the civil or military government of the Presi¬ 
dencies”. All ambiguities were also removed and implicit 
obedience was required from the subordinate to the Supreme 
Government, and powers of supervision were made legally 
complete. But the limitedness of the held of superintendence, 
difficulties of communication, peculiarties of local circumstances 
and the practice of direct correspondence between the presidency 
governments and the Court of Directors, made the subordinate 
presidencies virtually independent administrators with separate 
laws and regulations, exclusive civil and military establishments, 
and divergent “methods of taxation and hnancial procedure”, 
often determined by local peculiarities of land tenure. Under 
strong Governors-General like Wellesley and Hastings, when 
the East India Company was establishing its sovereign power 
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•over the whole of India by dissolving or subordinating Indian 
States, the presidency goverenments had submitted to full 
control in matters of political policy. But the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment was not always successful to impose its policy regarding 
permanent settlement or matters of internal government. In 
all subjects pertaining to legislation, internal administration, 
and social policy or public works, there was no uniformity in 
the country and each presidency was towing its own line. 
Frequent wars had imposed heavy burden on the finances of 
Bengal while the other governments sufiered from a sense of 
frustration owing to their limited resources. Thus, at a time, 
when the British nation, under the impact of industrial revolu¬ 
tion, desired to exploit to the full the potentialities of trade 
and economic resources of India, by opening the gates of India 
to all British subjects, the disparities of legal and judicial sys¬ 
tems and the varieties of land tenure or financial and fiscal 
structure, operated as deterrents to the general exodus of 
British people into India. Hence need was felt for complete 
centralisation of authority, uniformity of laws and administra¬ 
tive machinery. The international situation also had prompted 
greater centralisation. 

It was in these circumstances that the Act of 1833 was 
enacted by Parliament. Initially the intention appears to have 
been to *establish a strong unified central administration* and 
turning the presidency governments *‘into the position of mere 
subordinate executive agents of the Government of India’*. But 
the bill was modified and the Act as it ‘emerged from the legis¬ 
lature did not express the position so unequivocally’. By the 
Act, *‘the superintendence, direction and control of the whole 
civil and military government of all t&e territories and revenues 
In India” was vested in the Governor-General of India? in 
Council. Administration of Bengal was separated from that 
of the Government of India, and thus a real Supreme Govern¬ 
ment was now established. The Government of India had the 
sole authority of making laws, the subordinate governments 
being deprived of all powers of legislation. The regulations 
adopted by them were to merge in a general system of laws, 
and apart from suggesting drafts of laws for enactment by the 
Central Government, the presidency governments had no right 
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to initiate laws or enact them. A machinery was devised by 
the Act for under-taking legislation. The Governor-General's 
Council was to consist of. besides the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, four members, one of whom was to 
sit only when laws were to be made. To help the Council in 
its legislative functions, provision was made for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Law Commission to suggest drafts and examine the 
entire field of legislation. To this central body was now 
committed the entire law-making authority and the presidency 
governments were deprived of legislative functions. Apart 
from legislative centralisation, there was concentration of all 
financial powers in the Governor-General in Council. The 
revenues collected in any part of British territories were the 
revenues of India to be finally administered by the Supreme 
Government. The presidency governments were therefore 
debarred from “creating any new office, or granting any salary 
gratuity or allowance, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council’’. Thus final authority of direc¬ 
tion and control was vested in the Government of India whose 
ordeis pertaining to every aspect of adminstration were to be 
obeyed by the subordinate governments, and their proceedings 
were to be regularly communicated to the supreme authority. 
Centralisation of control was made complete in 1833 by vest¬ 
ing superme legislative and financial powers in the Government 
of India. The process of centralisation which began in 1773 
attained its full height in 1833. 

The Act of 1833 accepted the continuance of the presiden¬ 
cies of Madras, Bombay and Fort William which were vested 
with the “executive government” of their several territories. 
The presidencies were to be administered 6y Governor and 
three Councillors. The Governor-General also continued to 
be the Governor of Bengal, though provision was made for 
him to delegate this function to another member of Council. 
In addition, to relieve the burden of the Governor-General, the 
Act directed the establishment of a fourth presidency, that of 
Agra, by separating the northern regions from presidency of 
Fort William. This fourth presidency was practically still-born, 
for soon after only a Lieutenant Governor was appointed to 
head the province of Agra, who was to exercise only delegated 
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powers and was wholly responsible to the Governor-General 
for his acts. Later, in 1853, Bengal also had a Lieutenant 
Governor and came to be a separate province, not directly 
administered by the Governor-General in Council. When 
Pur jab was annexed, it was constituted into a separate province, 
though under the direct control of the Supreme Government. 
The position and status of the two older presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras, therefore, remained different from the 
newer provinces, and in their case the superintending authority 
of the Supreme Government did not have an unlimited scope. 
Their privilege of direct correspondence with the Court of 
Directors, and the selection of Governors from public men in 
England, lent them a certain prestige. Also initially the Supreme 
Government did not interpret the Act rigidly, but permitted the 
presidency governments to exercise functions, like dealing 
with Indian States, which pertained primarily to the Supreme 
Government. Even in respect of financial matters the Supreme 
Government did not exercise any minute control. Its view 
was that while “no new office can be created without previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, it was never 
designed to prohibit the additions, without previous reference,, 
which may be found absolutely requisite to the establishment 
of offices already existing”. R informed the Bombay Govern* 
ment that the Act only desired “that no substantive office in 
addition to those already existing should be created by the 
Governments (of Presidencies) and no extra personal emolu¬ 
ments should be conferred by them beyond what is authorised 
by the established custom of the service without affording to> 
the Supreme Government an opportunity of judging as to the 
necessity of the proposed new office and the propriety of the 
extra disbursement”. In this manner did the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment honour the exhortation of the Directors to act in such- 
a manner as to preserve “to every subordinate government its. 
due rank and power”. 

Except in respect of legislation, where complete authority 
was reserved to the Supreme Government, in all other spheres 
of administration, while the whole civil and military government 
was to be directed and controlled by it, the Governor-General 
in Council was desired by the Directors **to draw, with much 
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discriminatioa and reflection, the correct line between the func¬ 
tions which properly belong to a local and subordinate Govern¬ 
ment and those which belong to the general government ruling 
over and suprintending the whole”. They further elaborated 
this point by stating that *Tnvasted as you are with all powers 
of government over all parts of India, and responsible for good 
government in them all, you are to consider to what extent, 
and in what particulars, the powers of government can be best 
exercised by the local authorities, and to what extent, and in 
what particulars, they are likely to be best exercised when 
retained in your own hands”. However, despite such discri¬ 
mination, the Supreme Government was enjoined to scrutinise 
the proceedings of the subordinate governments so as to be 
able to “judge if the course of things in general is good and to 
pay such vigilant attention to that evidence as will ensure your 
prompt interposition whenever any thing occurs which demands 
it”. This involved eschewing minute interference in local 
administration, but exercising wholesome control and inter¬ 
fering in the interest of good government. The Supreme 
Government had afforded sufficient latitude to Bombay and 
Madras Governments by viewing its own powers liberally; but 
the latter had failed to reconcile themselves to the loss of their 
freedom amounting to irrespon{iibiIity and, in the next quarter 
of a century, frequent conflicts arose between the subordinate 
presidencies and the Supreme Government, largely aggravated 
by their direct communication with the Directors and their 
•desire to develop their territories irrespective of financial consi¬ 
derations. They reseq^ed employment of their revenue for 
central purposes, and exhibited jealousy of Bengal Government, 
which the Supreme Government was in their eyes. 

The early latitude extended by the Supreme Government 
to the other presidencies did not, however, continue long. 
Many factors led to the stiffening of control. Strict interpre- 
tion of the Act implied complete central control in respect of 
“general finance”, political matters, army and public instruc¬ 
tion. Control on finance, particularly, brought all matters of 
local government under the direction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and it determined general principles of administration 
and permitted no deviation from them. The position of 
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Bombay and Madras became more odious because of the 
inferior status of Agra and Bengal provinces whose rulers, the 
Lt. Governor and the Deputy Governor, respectively, exercised 
only delegated powers and as such were under stringent 
control of the central authority. Their presence insidiously 
affected the position of the two older provinces, as uniformity 
of practice was more and more adhered to. In matters of 
finance, by 1843, the Government of India directed the local 
governments to refer for its sanction before granting even the 
smallest increase in establishments, emoluments or allowances 
of employees. ‘Proposals for the creation of new offices or 
additions to existing establishments included all sorts of offices 
from the lovest to the highest, from a peon on Rs. 3 a month, 
to high official on Rs. 2,000*. Bombay Government, neverthe¬ 
less, continued to refer such matters for sanction to the Court 
of Directors in contravention of the Act. In public works the 
competence of the Government of India to sanction expendi¬ 
ture was limited to the amount of Rs. 50,000, beyond which 
reference had to be made to the Court of Directors. Prior to 
1834, the presidency governments had been authorised to incur 
expenditure upto Rs. 10,000 on their own authority. Under 
the new dispensation also Boipl^y referred items between ten 
and fifty thousand only to the Government of India, and 
those beyond the maximum figure were submitted direct to the 
Court of Directors, which was contrary to the intentions of 
the Act. Conflicts arose on this account. The Supreme 
Government had to exercise economy in expenditure owing 
to wars, and under Harding and Dalhousie, control became 
rigorous. The Governors of Bombay and Madras resented it, 
and very often owing to their direct* communication with the 
Directors succeeded in defying central authority in India. 

In respect of political relations with Indian States, while 
the provincial governments were delegated authority to deal 
with some of their neighbouring territories, the general 
practice was for the Supreme Government to exercise increas¬ 
ing control in such matters over the local governments. In 
internal administration also, the Government of India exercised 
‘constant vigilance*, as being responsible for the good govern¬ 
ment of all British territories*. It could not tolerate negligence 
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or *violation of established rules* by the subordinate govern¬ 
ments. Financial proposals were reviewed from administrative 
point of view, comparisons were made between one province 
and another, and uniformity of efficiency was insisted upon. 
‘Thus need of administrative efficiency, uniformity of system* 
and economy led to growing control by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. And it had complete control over legislation which 
was its special preserve. These made for gradual increase in 
centralisation. But occasions for conflict with the governments 
of Bombay and Madras also arose, as the two could not easily 
reconcile themselves to the change brought about by the Act 
of 1833. However the rapidly changing situation in the country 
resulting from wars, extension of dominion and growing public 
consciousness contributed to increasing centralisation which 
reached its zenith in 1860. 

Legislative centralisation was the most conspicuous change 
introduced by the Act of 1833. The object contemplated, as 
the Directors wrote, was to place “the whole people of India, 
native and foreign...under one common system’’, so that “a 
general system of justice and police, and a code of laws, 
common (as far as may be) to the whole people of India, and 
having its varieties classified and systematized, shall be 
established throughout the country”. For this purpose 
provision was made to institute a Law Commission to propose 
such laws, and for the Governor-General’s Council to have an 
additional member, to take part only when legislation was being 
considered. The Supreme Government was invested solely with 
law making powers which were denied to the subordinate 
governments. The motive behind this uniformity of laws and 
centralisation of legislative authority, however, was to cater to 
the needs of the Europeans who were allowed free ingress into 
India. The Directors clearly stated that the consideration 
which dictated this course, namely to enable the Government 
of India “to legislate for a great community, was the unsealing 
for the first time the doors of British India to British subjects 
of European birth”. They wrote that the Englishmen had 
acquired a right to live in this country “and even to become 
occupants of land”. Hence the governments in India must 
have “full means of dealing with them.... through the 
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medium of laws carefully made and promptly and impartially 
administered’*. The strengthening of the Supreme Government 
was also a consequence of ‘*the free admission of Europeans 
into the interior of the country”. The Directors made it further 
clear. They wrote, ‘*In whatever way the Europeans may 
disperse themselves throughout India, they will be united 
together by a powerful sympathy and will in fact maintain a 
constant communication. It is therefore both just and natural 
that they should live under the control of the same laws ; nor 
would it be easy to legislate in reference to a part of them 
without keeping in view the whole body”. Hence need was 
there “for collecting and uniting all the functions of legislation 
in one central and metropolitan government’*, though executive 
functions might repose within the subordinate governments. 
The Dii ectors also referred to the necessity of protecting the 
Indians from the oppression and inequitous behaviour of the 
Europeans, and the Government of India was charged with the 
duly of safeguarding the interests of the people of India. 

To achieve these objects a machinery was instituted* The 
Council of the Governor-General was to consist of four 
members, one of whom was to participate essentially for law¬ 
making purposes. In a sense his presence was a substitute for 
the sanction of the Supreme Court which had been earlier 
necessary for validating the laws or regulations adopted by the 
Council. The appointment of the fourth member was primarily 
intended for “promoting the discharge of the legislative func¬ 
tions of the Council”. His was, as Directors wrote, to “be the 
principal share, not only in the task of giving shape and 
connexion to the several laws as they pass, but also in the 
mighty labour of collecting all that local information and 
calling into view of those general considerations which belong 
to each occasion, and of thus enabling the Council to embody 
the abstract and essential principles of good government in 
regulation adopted to the peculiar habits, character, and insti¬ 
tutions of the vast and infinitely diversified people under their 
sway”. The fourth member. Lord Macaulay in the first 
instance, had no regular seat in the Council, though the Directors 
wanted him to be present at other meetings also but without a 
vote. In this manner a subtle separation between executive 
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and legislative functions of the Supreme Council was introduced 
which has led many to trace the beginnings of the independent 
legislature in India with the Act of 1833. However, despite 
this pretence, legislation was a function of the executive. 

The Supreme Government had now the power of making 
laws for all people and for all courts of judicature, in any part 
of British territories. The subordinate governments had the 
right of submitting drafts of bills or proposals for considera¬ 
tion by the Supreme Council, but they could not in any way 
bind its discrimination or affect its supreme power to make 
laws for the whole country. Naturally, the presidency govern¬ 
ments resented their exclusion from legislative procedure and 
often complained of neglect of the special interests and circums¬ 
tances of their regions. This prompted a major change by the 
Act of 1853, when a separate Legislative Council was constitu¬ 
ted. It was to consist of twelve members, comprising the 
Governor-General and his Council, four members drawn from 
the four provinces appointed by their Governor or Lt. 
Governor, Chief Justice and one judge of the Supreme Court 
appointed by the Governor-General. In addition there was 
provision for two other members selected by the Governor- 
General from among senior servants of the Company. This 
Council was exclusively composed of Company’s servants and 
was European in its complexion. The separation of legislature 
from the executive council was thus specifically introduced ; 
but it will be wrong to presume that legislation was indepen¬ 
dent of executive func(jons or that the people had any voice in 
the laws which governed them. The new Legislative Council, 
however} assumed the airs of Parliament and showed designs of 
controlling the executive government. This led to sharp conflict 
between the two and ultimately to its dissolution, for no govern¬ 
ment could tolerate being questioned and ultimately dominated 
by its own servants. However, parliamentary procedure, 
circulation of bills for opinion and desire to know the will of 
the people were employed as methods, but were incompatible 
with the basic character of government. 

Thus was built up the administrative structure in India over 
the course of a century after Plassey. The merchant company 
had assumed territorial powers and in the process attempted to 
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alter its administrative machinery to serve the purpose of 
ruling a large subject population. All decision making and 
determination of policy was concentrated in the supreme 
authority located in London, the agents of the Company in India 
were empowered only to execute its will and subserve its 
commercial interests. The potentialities of wealth and large 
profits accruing to the Company and easy enrichment of its 
employees soon attracted the notice of the British nation and 
its rulers. This led to the transfer of power, though veiled, to 
government, King and Parliament of England. The establish¬ 
ment of the Board of Control to superintend and control the 
administration of India by the Court of Directors operated as 
a device to subordinate the government of British Indian terri¬ 
tories to the ministry and through it to the Parliament of England. 
The President of Board of Control monopolised all authority 
and he was directly accountable to the British Cabinet. This 
centralisation of power in England was reflected in the govern¬ 
mental system in India, where by 1833, a Supreme Government 
under the Governor-General in Council had developed posses¬ 
sing all legislative, financial and political authority. There 
existed also presidency or provincial governments exercising 
executive powers subject to the superintendence, direction and 
control of the Government of India. However, centralisation 
was the keynote of the administrative system in India ; and 
the lever was pulled by the government in England. For the 
first time in its history, India was governed by an alien people, 
whose interests, political, economic and cultural, influenced the 
the character of its government. 

Another basic feature of the administration was the exclu¬ 
sion of Indians from all positions of trust and responsibility. 
The trading Company, naturally, was manned by Englishmen, 
who initially functioned as writers, factors, merchants or 
governors. When territorial administration was superimposed 
on the commercial structure, little change was made in the 
composition of the services. All administrative appointments, 
civil and military, were filled by Englishmen recruited mainly 
in England. Wellesley introduced a system of training the 
personnel entrusted with civil administration ; and ultimately 
Haileybury College was started in England to provide education 
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for the civil servants, covenanted to serve in India. The young 
covenanted servants were recruited by a system of patronage 
or nominated by the Directors, till by the Act of 1853 the 
method of competition was initiated for recruiting the civil 
servants. But whatever the mode of appointment, all higher 
services were exclusively British in their racial composition. 
Cornwallis excluded Indians from all places of trust; and this 
practice continued till the time of Bentinck, except in very 
inferior appointments. By the year 1830, however, need was 
felt for entrusting a large part of judicial administration into 
the hands of Indians and they were appointed as Munsifs, 
Sadar Ameens or Civil judges. Oa the executive side also, 
some Indians were given appointments in uncovenanted services 
to function as Tahsildars or Deputy Collectors. This practice 
was legalised by the Act of 1833, which enacted, “that no native 
(of India).... shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Company”. 
This legislation removed the disability, but it took many 
decades before an Indian could find a place in the covenanted 
services; and the offices of control and direction of policy 
were wholly barred to them even upto the end of British rule 
in India. Nonetheless, in lowen positions Indians found entrance 
and had some share in judicial administration or subordinate 
revenue functions. Yet, till the Revolt of 1857, Indians had 
no share in legislation or executive government of their land. 
Legislation was primarily a function of the executive, and even 
when a semblance of Legislative Council was provided, Indians 
could find no place in it for its composition was primarily from 
among the higher civil servants or the highest judges. There¬ 
fore it will not be incorrect to hold that all authority emanated 
from England and sovereign power rested there. India was 
ruled as a subordinate and dependent territory of England. 
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Imperialism seeks to denigrate the subject people in their 
own eyes and in the estimation of others to consolidate its sway. 
The rulers must be paragons of virtue, superior in every res¬ 
pect—morally, culturally, economically and physically to the 
ruled to make the latter feel small and inferior and thereby to 
destroy all impulse and initiative for revolt. Military power is 
never enough to cement the bond of master and slave. The 
governed must cherish the sentiment of humility and be bound 
by the attraction of pupilage to their governors. Thus, cultural 
domination is the strongest impulse of all empires, and the 
British did not long escape from it. Once their hold was estab¬ 
lished by military successes and‘diplomatic artifices, sense of 
economic gain and material profit as well as the consideration 
of stability and permanence of their rule, prompted the 
British to desire cultural integration of the rulers and the ruled. 
Education and proselytisation were the twin methods sought to 
achieve this purpose. The task was facilitated by implanting 
in the minds of the Indians the consciousness of the emptiness 
of their literary and cultural heritage, the corruptness of their 
social system and utter superstitiousness of their religious pro¬ 
fessions. At the same time, the richness of western literary 
and scientific achivements was exaggerated and the superiority 
of Christianity was propounded. On these foundations was 
built up the structure of education and missionary activities. 

However, before the British had stepped on the soil of India, 
there had been a long tradition of cultural achievements in this 
land. From evry ancient times learning was pursued by cer¬ 
tain classes of the people and they were held in high esteem. 
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Vedic texts, the Upanishads, the Epics and Puranas along with 
Buddhist and Jain scriptures, historical writings and works on 
medicine, astronomy, mathematics and chemistry reveal a state 
of intellectual attainment characterised by deep philosophical 
probings into the problems of existence. While metaphysics 
had an attraction for the most advanced, other sciences engaged 
many more, and the result was an output of glorious works on 
philosophy, grammar, logic, law and politics, history and 
tradition, medicine and chemistry and many other utilitarian 
arts and sciences. Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature have a 
richness of poetical and dramatic writings. Names of a host 
of renowned poets and writers remind of the rich heritage of 
ancient literature. Even in medieval times, when the original 
inspiration had lost its vigour, numerous works consisting of 
treatises or poetic compositions had appeared in Sanskrit. 
But it was in Persian and the popular languages of the regions 
that the genius of the people found expression and enriched 
treasures of knowledge. This vast heritage of intellectual 
attainments, and deep philosophical musings, had come down 
the centuries and suffused the culture of the Indian people. 

This wealth of knowledge would not be possible without a 
well organised educational system and tradition of scholarship. 
In early times it was obligatory ^for the sons of the upper three 
varnas, Brahmana, Kshattriya and Vaishya, to spend a prescri¬ 
bed number of years in study with a teacher; and there were 
schools at various levels where education was imparted. 
Teachers gathered round them a few students who lived in 
constant contact with 4he instructors and imbibed both learn¬ 
ing and moral living. Apart from these individualised semi¬ 
naries of higher education, there were institutions like the 
Universities of Taxila, Nalanda, Vikramsila and others where 
hundreds of teachers and students congregated and lived in 
close promimity over years to cultivate knowledge and develop 
schools of philosophy. Much impetus was given by Buddhist 
and Jain systems of monasticism to the development of institu- 
tutions of higher learning. Even princes and scions of rich 
merchant families resorted to them, and these schools drew 
students from countries of Asia also. There was thus a 
hierarchy of educational institutions, beginning with the village 
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school ascending higher up to the Universities. But there was 
no state control and education was not the function of govern¬ 
ment. However, aid was rendered by the rulers to the learned 
and it was liberal as well. 

Under the Mughals, immediately before the British stepped 
into political overlordsbip, learning was esteemed and the 
Emperors encouraged it by making grants to the learned who 
were drawn to their courts from many lands. “To the Muslims, 
imparting education is a sacred duty”, and like ancient Hindus 
they considered it a religious obligation to impart education. 
Not unlike the earlier times, as Sahay^ puts it, “individual 
attention was paid to each and every student in the educational 
institutions, and no attempt was made at standardised mass 
production”. Theology was a main subject of study, but secu¬ 
lar education did not lag far behind, and since the time of 
Akbar both were accorded due importance. Education, how¬ 
ever, remained a private concern and government did not main¬ 
tain a department to supervise or conduct it. Imparting instruc¬ 
tion was mainly in private hands, most teachers getting grants 
in land to maintain themselves and their students in status 
pupilii. In every locality, rural or urban, maktabs or elemen¬ 
tary schools were attached to the mosques. In Khanqahs or 
monasteries, secondary education was imparted, while higher 
education was possible in Madarsas conducted by learned 
men. In these institutions literature, history, ethics, grammar, 
logic, jurisprudence, astronomy, medicine, mysticism, etc. were 
taught. Mughal Emperors lent their support to higher educa¬ 
tional institutions and many towns gathered fame for their 
schools of learning; and the number of such places is quite 
large. Akbar built a college in Fatehpur Sikri, and some other 
higher institutions of learning were maintained by the Great 
Mughals. 

Apart from the Muslims, whose education was taken care 
of by the medieval state to some extent and institutions of 
learning at various levels were maintained by individuals or by 
government aid, the Hindus who formed the main bulk of 
population had their separate system of education. Educational 

1. Sahay, B. K.: Education and learning under the Great Mughals. 
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institutions which had iiouiished in earlier centuries failed to 
grow or became extinct in the unfavourable climate of the rule 
of the Sultans. State patronage was withdrawn, yet the com¬ 
mon man or the Hindu chiefs and rulers continued to afford 
help and protection to the learned and provided them with the 
necessary means to prosecute educational activities. Agencies 
of instruction were of two varieties, Pathsbalas and Tols, the 
former concerned with primary and the latter with higher 
education. As previously, individual scholars also imparted 
instruction to their pupils in their homes or at the residence of 
some influential person of means. General education of the 
masses was also not neglected and Kirtans, discussions, sym¬ 
posia etc. were held in the villages and towns which provided 
food for thought and catered to the moral edification of the 
people. Brahman and other higher caste boys began their 
schooling at an age between five and eight, the commencement 
being marked by religious cereraoney. “Elementary education 
consisted of easy primers, simple arithmatic and some rudiments 
of physical and natural sciences”. At the same time beginnings 
were made in the learning of Sanskrit or Persian. Knowledge 
of grammar formed the basis of these studies. Higher educa¬ 
tion in Sanskrit was imparted in Tols where grammar, law, 
Purana and Darshan or philosophy, literature and the vedas, 
mathematics, astronomy, history, politics, geography, medicine 
and even military science were taught for ten to twelve years. 
Regional languages and literature were also not neglected, and 
poetic compositions were fully appreciated. Under the 
Mughals, the Hindus took more and more to the study of Per¬ 
sian and soon acquired proficiency to “the point of literary 
acquirements** in it. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
for their utilitarian value and for cultural embellishment, Per¬ 
sian studies had become popular with the Hindus and were 
largely pursued by them. Method of instruction was mainly 
individual, each student receiving close attention from the 
teacher. Pupils and teachers lived in constant contact which 
enabled the former to imbibe the best moral values from his 
preceptor. 

The Mughal Emperors had accepted the principle of the 
responsibility of the state to educate the people, and ev<?i:yone 
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•of them had helped to open institutions of higher learning and 
•encourage scholars to produce literature by the process of trans¬ 
lations from Sanskrit works into Persian and by writing books 
on various subjects, both religious and secular. While Emperors 
like Akbar patronised both Hindu and Muslim institutions and 
had a galaxy of scholars of both the faiths in their courts, 
Aurangzeb lent support only to Muslim schools of higher 
learning. In the states of the Hindu chiefs spread over various 
parts of the country, the old traditional system continued to 
flourish. These courts were the centres of promotion of regio¬ 
nal languages and literature, and a number of poets and scho¬ 
lars found patronage from them. In these states also, education, 
both elementary and higher, attracted students and maintained 
a standard of attainment. As Siqueira has pointed out, ^Tndian 

education.was personal and based on the family system. 

.it took into account the characteristic Indian spirit of 

education—that it is a personal discipleship of the pupil to the 
teacher and that religion is inseparable from this discipleship... 
Neither did the unit of teaching change from the individual or 

the group to the crowd.Education was still considered as 

a personal and family like process : the teacher had to live with 
his pupils, talking and listening to them, encouraging and prais¬ 
ing, scolding and punishing them. And since earning for a 
living had not yet become the principal goal of education, this 
possibly less business like but certainly more scientific attitude 
was followed unmolested’'.^ Such a system survived the chao¬ 
tic political conditions of the eighteenth century, and despite 
disintegration of the Mughal Empire, had a certain uniformity 
in its content and method all over the country. Buchanan 
found its living traces in the villages and towns he visited in 
eastern India. Other travellers have also given testimony to 
its vigour in western India and elsewhere upto the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Under British rule, soon after the Parliament authorised 
the East India Company to spend a paltry sum of one lakh of 
rupees on education of the Indian people, enquiries were insti¬ 
tuted regarding the state of education and its content. From 


1, Siqueira : The Education of India. 
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the reports of the Collectors called forth by Munro, the Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, or enquiries made by Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay, we get a fairly clear picture of the position in those 
two presidencies. In Bengal William Adam presented three 
reports which very distinctly mirror the state of education in 
that province. Munro desired the Collectors to furnish figures 
of the number of schools and pupils taught therein, the fees 
paid by students and the caste to which they belong. The 
enquiry was partial as little account was taken of domestic 
instruction which was a regular feature in those days. However, 
on the basis of imperfect statistics collected in 1822, Munro 
found that the number of schools and colleges in that presidency 
was 12498 in a population of 12,850,941. His inference was 
“that there is one school to every 1000 of the population; but 
as only a very few females are taught in schools, we may reckon 
one school to every 500 of the population”. He further stated 
that, according to the Board of Revenue, “of a population of 
12^ milllions there are only 188,000 or 1 in 67 receiving 
education. This is true of the whole population, but not as 
regards the male part of it, of which the population educated 
is much greater than is here estimated.” Taking the school 
going age into calculation, Munro was “inclined to estimate 
the portion of the male populaticih who receive school educa¬ 
tion to be nearer to one third than one-fourth of the whole, 
because we have no returns from the provinces of the number 
taught at home”. Judging from the figures of boys taught at home 
in Madras town, Munro felt that the number of boys receiving 
education might be much ifigher. Also “the proportion of edu¬ 
cated is very different in different classes; in some it is nearly the 
whole; in others it is hardly one-tenth”. And he concluded 
that “the state of education here exhibited, low as it is com¬ 
pared with that of our own country, is higher than it was in 
most European countries at no very distant period. It has, no 
doubt been better in earlier times*’. He attributed the lowness 
in his times to the greater number of schools with smaller 
admissions which would not help to maintain a teacher on the 
yield of fees, as also general ignorance of teachers contributing 
to their failure to attract a large body of pupils. “But the 
main causes of the low state of education are the little encour- 
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agement which it receives from there being but little demand 
for it, and the poverty of the people”. 

The Bombay enquiry conducted in 1829 was equally unreli¬ 
able and the figures of schools and students arrived thereby 
are on a low side and misleading. Mr. G. L. Prendergast, 
member of the Executive Council of the presidency, has, how¬ 
ever, given a different picture. As quoted by Nurullah and 
Naik, his impression based on observation was, ‘T need hardly 
mention what every member of the Board knows as well as 1 
do, that there is hardly a village, great or small, throughout 
our territories in which there is not at least one school and in 
larger villages more ; many in every town, and in large cities 
in every division; where young natives are taught reading, 

writing and arithmatic upon a system so economical.and 

at the same time so simple and effectual; that there is hardly a 
cultivator or petty dealer who is not competent to keep his own 
accounts with a degree of accuracy, in my opinion, beyond 
what we meet with amongst the lower orders in our own 

country.Accourdingto Brougham’s estimate in 1803 

in England only 1 pupil out of 21 of population was under 
instruction there. This does not compare very favourably with 
Munro’s estimate for Madra^s based on imperfect knowledge. 
It is clear from the estimates of Madras and Bombay that be¬ 
fore the British government entered upon its educational adven¬ 
ture in India, elementary education was fairly well spread in 
those presidencies. The Peshwas had been liberal patrons of 
learning and had supported Brahmans there imparting higher 
education in Sanskrit. The temples in the south and the village 
communities there also lent encouragement to education and 
provided means for the instruction of boys. Of course girls 
were not so fortunate and except in upper class families their 
instruction was wholly neglected. Similar was the case with 
the lowest classes of the community, particularly the untouch¬ 
ables, who were denied the privilege of knowledge owing to 
their economic backwardness and social inhibitions. 

In Bengal, Mr. Adam, initially a missionary, volunteered to 
survey the extent of education in that province and was autho¬ 
rised by Lord William Bentinck to do so in 1835. For three 
years he was engaged on this task and produced three reports. 
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which give some impression about the state of education in six 
districts. His survey was exhaustive only in the case of a few 
thanas which he visited personally. But on the whole, his 
figures are credible and his inferences sound. On the basis of 
earlier enquiries made by Buchanan or governmental agencies,. 
Adam held the view that almost every village had a school 
whose number was about 100,000 at the beginning of the nine> 
teenth century. This figure will include both public and domes¬ 
tic centres of learning. From his own investigations in 1835 
it may be surmised that quite many of such institutions had 
been dwindling and schools were non-existent where they had 
flourished a few years earlier. From Adames enquiry it is 
evident that the extent of literacy was about 6 percent of the 
total male adult population. His estimate was that there was 
one school to every 400 of the population, and that one boy 
in thirty two was getting instruction in schools. Adam also 
bears testimony to the prevalence of domestic teaching in Ben¬ 
gal which perhaps was more popular with the upper classes 
than the institutional. From these reports and earlier evidences 
one may accept the view that upto the close of the eighteenth 
century in Bengal and Bihar elementary instruction was fairly 
well spread among the males. 'The females and the lowest 
classes were however denied these facilities owing to social 
taboos or economic disabilities. Besides primary education, 
Adam found numerous schools, public or domestic, imparting 
higher instruction in*Sanskrit or Persian upto a fairly advanced 
age. Growing poverty of the people and the declining fortunes 
of the old middle class in villages, however, operated to dimi¬ 
nish resort to instruction. Adam noted in his report about 
Nator that '‘Inability to pay for school instruction I believe to 
be by far the most prevalent reason, and that is confirmed by 
the f^act that in at least six villages that I visited 1 was told that 
there has been recently Bengali schools which were disconti¬ 
nued because the masters could not gain a livelihood, or be¬ 
cause they found something more profitable to do elsewhere... 
From all I could learn and observe, I am led to infer that ii> 
this district elementary instruction is on the decline and haa 
been for some time past decaying. The domestic instructioa 
which many give to their children in elementary, knowledge 
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would seem to be an indication of the struggle which the an¬ 
cient habits and the practical sense of the people are making 
against their present depressed circumstances”. 

Adam’s report bears evidence of the existence of a fairly 
high degree of educational activity before the British estab¬ 
lished their political and economic strangle-hold over the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar. Previously there was a school 
in every village and the zamindars, talukdars, affluent merchants^ 
learned Brahmans and many others were able to afford instruc¬ 
tion to their wards in their homes to which many other child¬ 
ren often had resort. Also there existed numerous institutions 
of higher learning, where boys received instruction in Sanskrit 
or Persian and Arabic and were taught language, literature, 
history, philosophy, law, astronomy, medicine and other 
subjects, free of charge, and those from other villages were 
provided with residence and food also. Yet all that was 
fast dwindling and by 1835, Adam could say that elemen¬ 
tary instruction was on the decline owing to the inhability of 
people to pay for it. Moreover, he found in Hugli district 
that formerly ‘‘Musalman land proprietors” entertained 
“teachers at their own private cost for the benefit of the child¬ 
ren of the poor in their neighbourhood, and it was a rare thing 
to find an opulent or head of a village who had not a teacher 
in his employment for that purpose. That class, however, is 
alleged to have dwindled away and scarcely any such schools 
are now found to exist”* He further stated that “few possess 
the means to command” even imperfect education for their 
children. And this he ascribed “to the gradual, but general, 
impoverishment of the country”. Adam's reports point to a 
rapid decline in education so that except for the few opulent, 
others were prevented from poverty to avail of any instruction. 
This condition had resulted from a half-century of British rule. 
But in the preceding period literacy was fairly general and 
education was valued for its own sake and found pupils from 
various classes of society. Ignorance was not then universal as 
it came to be later under foreign rule. 

While quantitatively, medievel educational system had 
comprehended a large mass of the population and facilities 
were available in a great measure, in its quality it bad failed 
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to maintain contact with the growing quantum of knowlede 
in the West* Tradition dominated the mind of the people 
and reason and logic were stunted by the method of 
instruction and the content of curriculum. Dr. Tara Chand 
says that “the real trouble lay in the quality of education”, 
which **was organised on a communal basis” ; separate institu¬ 
tions being maintained for the Hindus and Muslims. In the 
former regional languages and Sanskrit were the media of 
instruction while Persian was the medium in the latter. “The 
Hindu schools were divided into two water-tight, compart¬ 
ments”. One was the elementary for the agricultural and 
commercial communities, where the object was to acquire 
practice in reading and writing ; business correspondence and 
arithmatic being the main subjects pursued. Reading was 
confined “to the perusal of books like the Ramayana in the 
regional language”. This narrow and utilitarian education 
failed to “awaken the mind and did not free it from the 
trammels of tradition”. In the words of Adam while memory 
was cultivated, judgement not neglected and religious senti¬ 
ment cherished, “the passions and affections are allowed to 
grow up wild without any thought of pruning their luxuriances 
or directing their exercise to good purposes”. Higher educa¬ 
tion was almost limited to Brahmans and its character was 
essentially theological. Its syllabus was directed towards 
narrow specialisation in some branch of knowledge, whether 
it was grammar, logic, ethics, law, medicine or astronomy. The 
texts were all ancient, %nd instruction was “largely formal and 
verbal”. The consequence of this “specialisation in one branch 
of knowledge” was “extreme narrowness”. Adam felt that 
the scholars became “adepts in the subtleties of the profoundest 
grammar, familiar with all the varieties and applications of 
their national laws and literature; and indulging in the 
abstrusest and most interesting disquistions in logical and ethi¬ 
cal philosophy”. But the mind was kept asleep and did not 
cultivate the faculty of discerning the truth and discriminating it 
from the false and superstitious. The condition of studies in 
Islamic schools was no better. There even the regional langu' 
age was neglected and Persian or Arabic were taught f;rom the 
beginning, laying emphasis on grammar, etymology, Inflection, 
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syntax and prosody. Most emphasis was laid on grammar 
and only earlier literature was studied. Theology and religious 
law were mainly pursued ; and though mathematics, astronomy 
and medicine were taught it was wholly bookish. In theology 
and law f^the authority of the great teachers of the past was 
held in unquestioned esteem**. The Muslim mind thus could 
not rise above the traditional ; and the rational and utilitarian 
could not touch it. This feature affected the literary produc¬ 
tions of the time, which in its higher sphere was mainly of the 
character of treatises and exposition of theology. One widely 
pursued occupation was that of poetry ; but in the eighteenth 
century it had grown devoid of profundity of thought, eleva¬ 
ted flights of imagination and appeal to the noble feelings and 
highest spiritual cravings. In the words of Dr. Tara Chand : 
“The sublime poetry embodying the yearnings of men for 
higher life, the aspiration for the vision of the ineffable reality* 
the passion for unity with the divine, the experiences of sorrow 
and joy felt by the pilgrim on the journey towards his ultimate 
goal, as also the elevated verse which sang of heroic adventure, 
high endeavour, and lofty achievement of great ideals, of 
romance, love and devotion, belong to the two and a half 
centuries preceding the middle of the seventeenth century**. In 
the period following, poetry was pursued not for the sake of 
life but for art. In Hindi began the epoch of erotic (rita) 
poetry which had “abandoned the old healthy lines and pro¬ 
ceeded along the downward path with steps which show 
weariness, irresponsibility, and levity”. Poets catered to the 
passions of their masters and wrote for the sensual satisfaction 
of their patrons. However, in this process they perfected the 
language and adapted it for their purpose of verbal jugglery 
The same was true of other languages of India. In Tamil 
“frigid concerts and pedantic exercises of the grammarian*'* 
characterise the literature of the period. Poetry was marked 
by “jingle of their alliteration and the acrobatics of their 
meter**. In Telgu decadence prevailed, in Marathi “degenera¬ 
tion had set in ... Literature was settling down to the leisurely 
luxuriousness and erudite ornateness of the later days of the 
Peshwas”. Similarly Bengali poetry is “a colourless dragging 
on of the old patterns both in subject and matter**. Thus litera- 
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ture, the mirror of society, reflected depravity of taste, 
narrowness of mind, stunted thought and tradition-riddenness 
of the people. This was the result of the system of education 
which prevailed in the eighteenth century. 

However, early English mind in India was highly impressed 
by the sublimity of ancient Indian thought or the mystic great¬ 
ness of Persian literature. Sir William Jones took to the study 
of Sanskrit and to many others also, the Upanishads had a 
peculiar appeal. Also, for political reasons, Company’s 
servants were encouraged to study Persian and an elaborate 
Persian department was maintained by the government for its 
diplomatic needs. These reasons, therefore, led to a little 
patronage of existing oriental studies in the early stages of 
Company's rule in Bengal. The government was also growing 
conscious of its responsibility, as successors to Indian rule, to 
extend patronage to learning by extending grants to the learned 
and endowments to the institutions of higher learning. How¬ 
ever, the only tangible expression of this tendency was the 
founding of Calcutta Madarasa by Warren Hastings in 1780 
and Banaras Sanskrit College by Jonathan Duncan in 1791. 
The purpose of these schools was rather utilitarian, to secure 
men learned in Muslim or Hindu law for assisting in the courts 
of law. Another object was to conciliate the Muhammadans 
or Hindus by affording opportunities of service under the 
government to the sons of middle class families. The establish¬ 
ment of the Fort William College by Wellesely for the training 
of British officials, l|^d indirectly to the production of some 
literature in the regional languages, though its standard was 
most elementary. Thus in the early stages, for more than 
half a century of British rule, the Company’s government 
remained completely indifferent to the extension of education, 
aad did not consider it its duty to educate the people. Even in 
England, the government had at the time done little for the 
education of the people, hence to expect better standards from 
the trading Company would be futile. 

Meanwhile, Indians had been slowly drifting into contact 
with Englishmen and felt the necessity of learning their langu¬ 
age to facilitate commercial intercourse, to obtain employment 
in business firms or government offices, and “to move about in 
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the society of Englishmen” and thus acquire a certain prestige' 
in their own community. Long before the Company’s govern¬ 
ment outlined the policy of educating the people through the 
medium of English, the study of this language had been 
pursued by many Indians, particularly belonging to the new 
class of profit seekers in the presidency towns. Initially it was 
learnt through their contact with Englishmen or in private 
schools conducted by deserters from the army, chaplains 
and merchants. Indians seeking jobs or pursuing commerce 
with Englishmen were attracted to these schools, and many 
officers preferring to have in their employ English-knowing 
Indians gave impetus to them. The missionaries also 
gave it fresh impulse. In Madras, the work of Ziegenbalg 
and Schwartz was highly commended by the Court of Directors 
in 1787, which gave them grants for the schools opened by 
them to impart knowledge of English. In Bengal, however, 
missionary activity was frowned upon, yet about the close of 
the eighteenth century, Carey with his colleagues. Ward and 
Marshman, established his mission at the Danish settlement of 
Serampore, near Calcutta. Apart from preaching the gospel 
and proselytising Hindus to their faith, they indulged in educa¬ 
tional activities and established elementary schools for the poor 
and English schools for the well to-do. Many young pupils 
from Calcutta journeyed to Serampoie to benefit by such edu¬ 
cation, Upto about the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
the position was that the older indigenous institutions were 
last declining, while the new schools for teaching English, 
which was rapidly growing popular with the middle classes in 
Calcutta and Madras, were slow to develop. Yet the tendency 
is well marked that werstern literature, sciences and language 
were prized by the upper classes for their cultural and utilitarian 
value. 

Meanwhile, a group of people, mostly Evangelists were 
exerting their influi nee on the government, firstly to permit 
Christian missionaries to settle in India for propagating their 
faith, and, secondly, to accept responsibility for educating the 
Indian people. In their mind both these objects were compli¬ 
mentary and likely to yield to the conversion of the people who 
would be attracted to the Christian faith by acquiring western 
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knowledge. Two names are prominent in this context, those 
of Charles Grant and Wilberforce, both belonging to the 
Ciapham sect. Qrant had been in Bengal in his early career, 
and had formed a very distorted picture of the character of the 
people there, which impression he projected in the cause of 
proselytisation, when he held a high position in the Court of 
Directors. Starting on this basis, he opined, “The true cure 
of darkness is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, 
becouse they are ignorant; and their errors have never fairly 
been laid before them. The communication of our light and 
knowledge to them; would prove the best remedy for their 
disorders...” And this he proposed to do by the employment 
of English language as the medium for “the communication of 
our knowledge”. By learning that language, the Indians will 
gain acquaintance “with our easy literary compositions, upon 

a variety of subjects : and.progressively with the simple 

elements of our arts, our philosophy and religion. These 
acquisitions would silently undermine; and at length subvert, 
the fabric of error”. This mode he preferred to the other one 
of employing foreign teachers to impart knowledge through the 
use of the “vernacular tongue of the people”. Grant suggested 
that the government should* establish “places of gratulious 
instruction in reading and writing English ’. He invoked 
hearty patronage of government and recommended “the intro¬ 
duction of English in the administration of the revenue; in 
judicial proceedings, and in other business of Government, 
wherein Persian is liow used, and the establishment of free 
schools for instruction in this language, would insure its diiTu* 
si on over the country, for the reason already suggested, that 
the interest of the natives would induce them to acquire it”. 
Grants* main purpose in educating the Indians was to induce 
them to accept Christianity and develop a sense of loyally to 
foreign government, besides opening avenues for employment 
to them in the offices of the government, which was what most 
people in the towns aspired for. 

Willbcrforce is well known for his efforts to abolish slavery. 
As an active agent of the Clipham sect in Parliament, he 
endeavoured to utilise that august body for. contpelling the 
East India Company to recognise its responsibility for the edu-^ 
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cation of people under its rule. In 1793, on his initiative, the 
House of Commons carried a resolution for the promotion of 
^‘interest and happiness of the British Dominions in India; 
and that for these ends such measures ought to be adopted as 
may gradually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge 
and to their religious and moral improvement”. This was sought 
to be achieved by sending to India ‘‘a sufficient number of 
skilled and suitable persons who shall attain the aforesaid 
object by serving as school masters, missionaries or otherwise”. 
The Directors vehemently opposed the induction of missionaries 
and as such this part of his plan remained abortive. Apart from 
efforts in England, in India also, many administrators were cons* 
cious of the imperative need of state participation in educational 
activities and promotion of knowledge. Some of them had 
actually helped to open schools for the study of English langu¬ 
age ; while there were others who had afforded patronage and 
financial assistance to schools of classical studies. There was 
thus a growing feeling both in England and India that the 
government should actively participate in educating the people 
of India, particularly the intellectual classes, as it would 
progressively help in the propagation of Christian faith and 
manning the lower cidre of state service. Lord Minto, the 
Governor-General, gave vehemerft expression to these senti¬ 
ments in his Minute of 6th March 1811, which perhaps pre¬ 
pared the ground for the later policies begnning with the 
Charter Act of 1813 and culminating in Wood’s Despatch of 
1854. Minto deplored the decay of science and literature 
among the people of India except what pertained to the indige¬ 
nous popular religious doctrines. Hence he advocated * Govern¬ 
ment interference” with a “fostering hand” for “the revival of 
letters”, as otherwise both books and “persons capable of 
explaining them” would be lost. Therefore he pleaded for state 
encouragement to the “learned professions”, and as a means 
for achieving this advocated firstly, establishment of Sanskrit 
College at Ghaur and Nadia and Madarasas at Bhagalpur, 
Jaunpur and some other important places in the Ceded and 
Conquered districts; secondly, grant of pension to distinguished 
teachers, award of prizes and conferment of honours besides 
providing libraries at the colleges. Minto had recognised the 
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value of India's cultural heritage and favoured its promotion, 
though he was not unconscious of increasing desire for the 
cultivation of knowledge of English. 

Before any tangible action was taken on Minto's recommen¬ 
dations, the Charter of the East India Company came up for 
revision by Parliament and the subject of education provoked 
controversy during the discussions. Both the views were 
ventilated, namely that of Minto for the promotion of classical 
indigenous knowledge, and that of Grant that the Indians be 
taught English and the principles of Christian religion. 
Missionaries had most prominently thrown their weight in the 
balance for western education ; and ultimately carried the day 
when a clause (clause 43) was added to the Charter Act which 
directed the Company to set apart every year at least one lac 
of rupees to be “applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India''. At the same time, Company’s opposition to the entry 
of missionaries into India was broken down and the land was 
thrown open for economic exploitation by British merchants 
and adventurers and missionary propaganda for converting 
Indians to the Christian faith.* 

The Charter Act had merely set apart a definite sum of 
rupees every year for purposes of education, and beyond 
referring in general terms to three ends, viz. “the revival and 
improvement of literature,” “the encouragement of the learned 
natives’* and “the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of sciences among the inhabitants”, had given no directions 
regarding the mode of achieving these ends.. It was natural, 
therefore, that great uncertainty should prevail in India about 
the intentions of Parliament and bitter controvarsies arise in 
respect of the manner of implementing the provisions of the 
Act. Initially the Court of Directors also did not know its 
mind, and in its chagrin at the unrestricted flow of missionaries 
and free merchants into India failed to appreciate the spirit 
which had inspired the insertion of the educational provision 
in the,Act. In their first Despatch on the subject they admired 
the Indian system of village education by the teachers who 
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were maintained by public endowments or charge on the pro¬ 
duce of the soil. Hence in 1814 what they desired was to 
leave the teachers to their pursuit of imparting instruction to 
pupils in their own houses, and to encourage them **in the 
exercise and cultivation of their talents, by the stimulus of 
honorary marks of distinction, and in some instances, by grants 
of pecuniary assistance'*. As regards the promotion of a 
knowledge of sciences, they merely wanted ‘‘links of communi¬ 
cation between the natives and the gentlemen in our service, 
who are attached to the Observatory and to the department of 
engineers”. Such intercourse between the two might lead to 
the adoption of “modern improvements” in the sciences of 
India like astronomy and mathematics. They also wished to 
assist European servants in studying Indian sciences and langu¬ 
ages, Sanskrit and Persian. 

Reluctance to spend money, fear of provoking resistance 
among the people and relative absence of much of value in 
sciences in their own land might have operated to mould these 
early views of the Directors, for we find a radical change a few 
years later in their policy. The pressure of the younger element 
in Company’s services, the immense expansion of missionary 
educational activities and vehement protest by a section of 
Indians led by Ram Mohan Rdy might have prompted the 
strong support later given by the Directors to the spread of 
western knowledge through the medium of English language. 
Utilitarians like Mill had much to do with this change in atti¬ 
tude. In 1824 they deprecated the proposal to establish Hindu 
or Muhammadan Colleges devoted to Oriental learning. Such 
institutions would not promote useful learning and it was a 
waste of time and money to employ persons to teach Indian 
sciences. The Directors considered the whole plan of promo¬ 
ting indigenous seminaries as fundamentally wrong, as that 
would lead to the teaching of “a great deal of what was frivo¬ 
lous, not a little of what was purely mischievous and a small 
remainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned”. 
Their inclination to modern education is quite apparent, and in 
this view they were encouraged by the popularity of missionary 
schools which taught English language as also the institutions 
like the Hindu College started by the efforts of some prominent 
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Indians in Calcutta. The opening of Joy Narain Ghoshal 
school in Varanasi, the Agra College, Elphinstone Institution, 
Pachayappas College and many similar institutions throughout 
the country showed the trend of Indian thinking, which advo¬ 
cated study of English language and western sciences for their 
utilitarian value. Ram Mohan Roy raised his voice for ‘*a 
liberal and enlightened system of education*’. He along with 
others was impressed by the superiority of their rulers in the 
arts of war and peace, and the methods of administration. 
The new urban middle class was keen to better its prospects by 
entering into government service for which knowledge of 
English language was necessary. Dr. Tara Chand writes : “A 
sure and sound instinct counselled them that the way to pro¬ 
gress and power lay through the adoption of a new outlook 
upon life and the assimilation of new ways of thinking and 
behaviour”. Also the needs of administration demanded the 
spread of English education among the Indians, who might be 
employed in large numbers in the subordinate services. This 
would obviate the need for Englishmen to learn Indian 
languages, and would help in developing friendliness for the 
foreign rulers. Elphinstone supported western education as a 
bridge to gap the separation between the rulers and the ruled, 
for it would help remove prejudice and develop appreciation 
of British principles and outlook. Malcolm also desired greater 
association of Indians in every part of administration which 
was possible by the diffusion of western education among 
them. This he deemed “essential on grounds of economy, of 
improvement and of«security”. 

It was in such a background that the Directors recast their 
policy and vehemently supported teaching of English language 
and imparting of western knowledge to the exclusion of classi¬ 
cal learning of India, whether through Sanskrit or Arabic and 
Persian. On Sth September 1827 they wrote : “adverting to 
the daily increasing demand for the employment of natives in 
the business of the country, and in important departments of 
the Government, the first object of improved education should 
be to prepare a body of individuals for discharging public duties. 
It may, we trust, be expected that the intended course of edu¬ 
cation will not only produce a higher degree of intellectual 
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fitness, but that it will contribute to raise the moral character 
of those who partake of its advantages, and supply you 
with servants to whose probity you may, with increassed 
confidence, commit offices of trust”. In the contemporary 
situation such offices could not be higher than the clerical or 
those of petty officials; and this might have led to the impres¬ 
sion later that the western education was adopted in India 
largely for purpose of “producing clerks”. The Directors 
again emphasised this view on 29th September 1830 in their 
Despatch to Madras in which two principles were explicitly 
outlined. Deprecating the Madras plan of diffusing elementary 
education, they advocated concentration of state effort on “the 
education of the higher classes of the persons possessing leisure 
and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. By 
raising the standard of instruction among these classes you 
would eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial 
change in the ideas and feelings of the community than you 
can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
class.” This was a clear enunciation of the filtration theory 
which dominated educational policy for long. The other princi¬ 
ple emphasised was the importance of training Indians for 
assuming “a larger share and occupy higher situations in the 
civil administration”. To achi^e this purpose Bengal method 
of instruction in English language and in European literature 
and science was emulated. Thus by 1830, the Directors had 
definitely switched on to the adoption of instruction in English 
language and western knowledge and discouraged diffusion of 
Indian learning or promotion of Indian languages. 

The stage was thus set for the inauguration of the new policy 
of concentrating on western education through the medium of 
English language. A prominent section of Indian public 
opinion in Calcutta favoured the new system over the continua¬ 
tion of classical learning. Ram Mohan Roy's letter to Lord 
Amherst is an eloquent testimony to their sentiments. Denounc¬ 
ing the government proposal to establish another Sanskrit 
College which would merely “load the minds of youth with 
grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or 
no practical use to the possessors or to society”, the Raja felt 
that in an institution like that, the pupils would acquire nothing 
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new but what was known a few thousand years. He held the 
view that the Sanskrit language had operated “for ages as a 
lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge”, and that 
“system of education would be the best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness”. Hence he suggested that the state should 
devote its money to the promotion of “a more liberal and en¬ 
lightened system of instruction; embracing mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful sciences 
which may be accomplished.by employing a few gentle¬ 

men of talent and learning educated in Europe, and providing 
a college furnished with necessary books, instruments and 
<»ther apparatus”. Ram Mohan did not specifically advocate 
the sole use of English language, but by implication be inten¬ 
ded it. Meanwhile the popularity of English schools had defi¬ 
nitely pointed to the bias of the Indian middle class, which was 
liberally exploited by the missionary societies which had started 
functioning in large numbers, to open English schools for the 
upper classes in addition to the vernacular primary schools for 
the poorer sections. Both these were for them instruments 
of conversion to Christian faith, which was their primary aim. 

The years from 1813 to 1835 had yielded a rich harvest of 
education. Apart from the opening of schools, School or School 
Book Societies, whether in Bengal or Bombay, had produced 
a large number of books in Indian languages for the schools 
and published some master-pieces of ancient literature. The 
government had been progressively spending money on the pro¬ 
motion of education by offering stipends and giving grants to 
indigenous institutions,^ But there was no consistent policy, 
and the General Committee of Public Instruction which had 
been appointed in 1823 was rent by controversy between the 
Orientalists and Anglicists, the former advocated the active 
promotion of educational institutions imparting Sanskrit and 
Arabic studies, and employing these languages as vehicles for 
imparting knowledge of modern sciences. The latter stood 
pre-eminently for western education through the medium of 
English language to the absolute neglect of indigenous system. 
Government funds were not spent as the Committee was equally 
divided between the protagonists of the two views, and no 
progress was made because of their vehement bickerings against 
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each other. It was in this situation that the Charter Act of 
1833 increased the fund ten-fold, and Macaulay came as Law 
Member of the Executive Council in consequence of it. He 
was appointed President of the Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. The views of the two antagonistic sections were placed 
before Macaulay, who as Law Member wrote his famous 
Minute of 2nd February 1835 in favour of English education, 
thus clinching the issue; and with its acceptance by the Gover¬ 
nor-General on March 7, the policy of the Government of 
India was finally laid down and set the tune for future educa¬ 
tion of Indian people. 

As Macaulay’s opinions have formed the basis of the 
modern educational system in India, it may be desirable here 
to examine them in some detail. His assessment of the value 
of Sanskrit and Arabic, the classical languages used in India, 
was highly prejudiced and based on imperfect appreciation of 
their worth. His remark ’ that a single shelf of a good Euro¬ 
pean library was worth the whole native literature of India and 
Arabia”, may be the uninformed comment of a biased mind 
intent on proving his argument in a controversy. His entire 
thesis of the intrinsic superiority of western knowledge to the 
ancient learning of the east, which he characterised as ’’false¬ 
hood”, was based on imperfect knowledge and prejudiced senti- 
m;nt. Yet he was right in deprecating the continuance of the 
existing system, which was no less foreign to the mass of the 
people than the English language. Macaulay ridiculed the 
process of giving stipends to draw students to the Madarasa or 
the Sanskrit College and leaving them destitute afterwards 
owing to the utter absence of the avenues to absorb them in 
public utility functions. To that extent he was mainly in agree¬ 
ment with the progressive Indian opinion expressed by Ram 
Mohan and others. Leaving Sanskrit and Arabic and entire 
classical learning aside as unworthy of encouragement by the 
government, Macaulay examined the modern Indian languages 
for their suitability as media of instruction. He was a little 
unjust, but perhaps not wholly incorrect, in the view that ’’the 
dialects commonly spoken among the natives of this part of 
India (Bengal) contain neither literary nor scientific information, 
and are, moreover, as poor and rude that, until they are enri- 
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ched from some other quarter, it will not be easy to translate 
any valuable work into them”. Unfortunately that drawback has 
persisted upto the present day, despite Macaulay’s hope that 
the English educated upper classes would “refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects with terms of 
science borrowed from Western nomenclature, and to render 
them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the 
great mass of the population”. His decision was to employ a 
foreign language to impart knowledge of sciences etc., and that 
language naturally was English. According to Macaulay, it 
was “pre-eminent among the languages of the West”, rich in 
“works of imagination”, in historical compositions and “ethi¬ 
cal and political instruction”. It “abounds.with the most 

profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, 
jurisprudence, trade—with full and correct information respect¬ 
ing every experimental science which tends to preserve health, 
to increase the comfort, or to expand the intellect of man. 
Whoever knows that language has ready access to all the vast 
intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 
created and horded in the course of ninety generations”. 

These may be the eifusions of a patriotic Englishman of 
the nineteenth century for whom the world outside England 
was not worth consideration, ll’ut he employed this argument 
most forcefully, in addition to the partiality of many Indians 
for the language in which some of them had acquired a peculiar 
proficiency and which they valued for its utility and material 
gains, to press his point. Macaulay therefore lent the weight 
of his position to the enfployment of English as medium of ins¬ 
truction and the pursuit of western education and science in the 
schools and colleges which might be supported by government 
and on which state funds were to be expended. But he was 
conscious of the insufiiciency of the resources for educating the 
mass of people. Hence what the new system aimed at 
was to “do our best to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern—a class of per¬ 
sons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect.” This class of pseudo- 
Englishmen was to act as filters of western knowledge to the 
people. This hope has been a vain one, and the gap between 
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the people and the uppoer class of so called intellectuals has 
grown deeper in course of time. The immediate effect of 
Macaulay*s policy was to retard the progress of Indian langu* 
ages which retained an inferior position in the scheme of educa¬ 
tion for a century afterwards. While not supporting proselytisa- 
tion, Macaulay’s decision was likely to lead to it, as it rejoiced 
the Christian missions which hurled themselves in the cause 
of western education with renewed vigour. But another motive 
which had led indirectly to this decison was that of converting 
the middle classes to the sentiments of loyalty to the foreign 
government, and immediately, and for some time to come, this 
purpose was more than fulfilled. 

Macaulay’s recommendations were accepted by the Governor- 
General in Council on 7th March 1835, despite the opposition 
of Princep and other Orientalists. The Government Resolution 
was very specific in defining the mode of operation. It direc¬ 
ted that the “great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English edu¬ 
cation alone”. As a concession to the sentiments of the people, 
however, the government decided to continue the existing ins¬ 
titutions of oriental learning, l^ut no fresh stipends were to be 
granted to students, and every vacancy in the teaching staff was 
to be filled only after full consideration by the government. 
The printing of ‘oriental works’ was also stopped. All funds 
thus made available, together with the additional sums voted 
by Parliament, were to “be employed in imparting to the native 
population a knowledge of English literature and science 
through the medium of the English language”. For the mo¬ 
ment the old controversy between choosing Sanskrit or English 
for promotion of education had been settled and a path selected 
for adoption. But for .some years rumblings of disagreement 
were audible. Advocates of the use and promotion of Indian 
languages were also not wanting, while those who stood for 
greater encouragement to English were vigorous in pursuing 
their object. 

In 1836, the General Committee of Public Instruction clearly 
recognised the importonce of the study of Indian languages 
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and maintained in its report: *‘We are deeply sensible of the 
importance of encouraging the cultivation of the vernacular 
languages. We do not consider that the order of the 7th March 

precludes us from doing this,.we conceive the formation 

of a vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to which all 
our efforts must be directed”. Similar views were expressed 
in many other state documents; but the avidity for English 
education of the middle classes in Bengal was so intense, and 
the educational administrators indirectly promoted it, that 
little was done for the education of the masses or for the prog¬ 
ress of Indian literature. The result was rapid deterioration 
in the indigenous scheme of education, closing down of pri¬ 
mary schools and extreme neglect of the language of the 
people. 

In the days of Auckland’s Governor-Generalship, Adam 
made a strong plea for primary education and greater employ¬ 
ment of the provincial language in secondary schools. But the 
government did not wish to alter the system recently adopted 
which was primarily devoted to the pursuit of English educa¬ 
tion. Auckland did not accept Adam’s proposal to instruct 
the teachers of the indigenous schools by placing in their hands 
useful books in an Indian language and establishing Normal 
Schools for their instruction. The Governor-General stuck to 
the filtration theory which had been ridiculed by Adam who 
wanted progress to grow from the bottom to the top, from 
primary school to the college, which process he deemed to be 
natural. But Auckland, however, felt that it was impossible 
for the government to«indulge in the task of mass instruction, 
as to better the lot of the ignor^^nt and the poor was not the 
Afield in which our efforts can at present be most successfully 
employed”. Hence, for him the "first step must be to diffuse 
wider information and better sentiments amongst the upper and 
middle classes”. He lent his support to English educational 
schools, and wanted to wait for the Bombay experiment in 
vernacular education to succeed before any change was made 
in the Bengal system. And the influential public opinion in 
Calcutta lent its weight to the advancement of English language 
instruction. A strong section advocated employment in public 
service to be reserved for the English educated Indians only. 
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This view was accepted by Hardinge in 1844 who in his Reso¬ 
lution emphasised the importance of affording ‘‘every reason¬ 
able encouragement by holding out to those who have taken 
advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded to them» 
a fair prospect of employment in the public service'’. Hence 
government service was to be offered to those who had been 
educated in the new institutions and had distinguished them¬ 
selves therein. Meanwhile Persian had ceased to be the official- 
language and English had taken its place at all levels. These 
steps gave a further fillip to English education, which progressed 
in Bengal to the distinct deteriment of ail other kinds of instruc¬ 
tion, whether classical or in modern Indian language. So that 
by 1853, in Bengal, there were five government anglo-vernacu- 
lar colleges, zillah schools in every district, besides a large 
number of missionary schools and the institutions run by Indian 
societies. 

While in Bengal and Madras both the government and the 
elite were heading towards the promotion of western education 
to the neglect of both the classical learning and the employ¬ 
ment of provincial language as vehicles of instruction, in Bombay 
and the North-Western Province expriments were being con¬ 
ducted in the use of the “mother tongue” for the “spread of 
Western Science and knowledge”. It may, however, be men¬ 
tioned, at the outset, that such an exercise was confined merely 
to what was then known as “primary education”, as for higher 
education English was the universally recognised medium of 
instruction. In Bombay with the establishment of The Bombay 
Native Education Society in 1822, and till its abolition in 1840, 
the task of spreading education among the Indians was wholly 
entrusted to it. The Society conducted two types of schools, one 
the English schools, four in number at the principal towns, and 
two, the primary schools in other places which had six to ten 
classes and taught reading, writing, arithmatic, history, geog¬ 
raphy, astronomy, natural philosophy, algebra, geometry and 
trignometry. In these schools the medium of instruction was 
the local language on the basis of its philosophy that new ideas 

could best be “rendered comprehensible.by means of the 

IP >ther tongue” of the scholar. The Government of Bombay^ 
was also conducting the Sanskrit College at Poona. Thus it 
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“gave simultaneous encouragmcnt to the study of Sanskrit, 
English and Modern Indian Languages’*. In 1840 the Board 
of Education was appointed and all educational institutions of 
whatever variety were placed under its direction. Initially the 
Board continued the old policy, and the Indian language 
schools attracted a higher proportion of scholars. But soon, 
on a reference from Bengal, doubts were expressed regarding 
the utility and wisdom of the existing system. For a few years 
controversy raged about the adoption of English or mother- 
tongue as the medium of instruction. 

The Anglicist view was vehemently put furth by Sir Erskine 
Petty who felt that the Indians were eager for the study of 
English, that task of translating European works on science etc. 
into Indian languages was extremely difficult and expensive and 
that political expediency demanded that Indians should study 
English. He advocated “encouragement to natives’* to study 
English “for the purpose of drawing the relations closer bet¬ 
ween them and the Government’’. A contrary view was 
emphasised by Jervis and Jagannath Shankarseth, memers of 
the Board, the former, on 24th February 1847, denounced the 
use of English as medium of instruction for, “in proportion as 
we confine Education to the channel of the English language, 
so will the fruits be restricted tb a number of scribes and infe¬ 
rior Agents for Public and Private offices, and a few enligh- 
tend individuals—isolated by their very superiority, from their 
fellow countrymen’’. He concluded, “The project of import¬ 
ing English literature along with English cottons in India, and 
bringing it into universal use, must at once be felt by every 
reasonable mind as chimercial and ridiculous. If the people 
are to have a literatue, it must be their own. The stuff may be, 
in a great degree, European, but it must be freely interwoven 
with homespun materials, and the fashion must be Asiatic’*. 
Shankarseth endorsed these views and lamented the prevalent 
craze for English education by the Indian people. However he 
was emphatic that English education could not lead to mass 
education, and wrote, “If our object is to diffuse knowledge and 
improve the minds of the natives of India as a people, it is my 
opinion that it must be done by imparting that knowledge to 
them in their own language". The matter was decided by the 
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Governor on 5th April 1848 by endorsing the existing system 
and pleading for continuity. He was **convinced of the 
superiority** of the pupils of vernacular schools **ln sound and 
accurate understanding of the subject of their studies*’. There¬ 
fore he declared his '^preference to the Native languages, in 
so far that he considers the main effort for the general educa¬ 
tion of the people should be exerted in the language familiar 
to them from infancy**. But facilities were to be afforded, at 
the same time, to those who wished to pursue "the higher 
branches of education in the English language”. The opera¬ 
tional part of the order related to the maintenance of the 
existing system "in as efficient a state as possible**; while 
"advantages of education in the English language” should be 
extended to all those who seek it. The order specified that 
"The chief and greatest exertions should, however, be directed 
to the promotion generally of Education, by means of Verna¬ 
cular classes and schools”. “Efforts in English” were to “be 
confined to a school in each Province, and the College at the 
Presidency, where moreover the higher branches of learning 
should be taught also in the vernacular tongue, as the progress 
of translations may enable this to be effected”. But the apathy 
of the Government of India to education other than in English, 
some vagueness in the orders of 1848 and the popularity of 
English for its utilitarian value with the upper classes in 
Bombay, restricted the growth of the Bombay system. None- 
the-iess, by 1853 as many as 216 vernacular schools with an 
enrolment of 12.000 pupils had been opened* The endeavour 
was to have an English school in every district and elementary 
vernacular school in every village. 

In the North-Western Province, from the beginning there 
was little enthusiasm for English education, and though some 
schools were opend by public donations or missionaries where 
English was taught, generally the government had been indiffe¬ 
rent to this aspect of its obligation. Till 1840, when education 
was transferred to the provincial government, it was conducted 
by the government in Calcutta, and the province received a 
scanty share of the funds allotted for the purpose of education. 
In 1840, the provincial government decided that education of 
the people should be conducted “through the medium of their 
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mother-tongue and not through English’*. The main reason for 
this decision was the absence of opportunities for employment 
demanding knowledge of English language. Thomason was 
the Lt. Governor and it was his plan which was adopted for 
implementation. Thomason was mainly influenced, in his 
scheme, by the indigenous system of education and the require¬ 
ments of the new revenue system which he had fathered. For 
its success it demanded acquaintance with some reading, writing 
and arithmatic on the part of the cultivators, and a large army 
of servants, like patwaris, to keep a proper record of holdings 
and the state demand on each cultivator. To achieve this 
limited purpose only elementary education through the mother- 
tongue was required. Thomason provided a frame-work for 
inspection and conduct of examinations to reward the meritori¬ 
ous. In his plan there was provision for two types of such 
schools, one called the tahsildari schools at the headquarters 
of every tahsil, a unit of revenue collection, and the other the 
village school. The former were to be directly managed by the 
government, while the latter were to be conducted by village 
people out of grants or cesses on revenue paid by them. The 
village schools followed the model of the old indigenous schools, 
only they were supervised by district inspectors who helped in 
providing books and teachers and holding examinations. In 
tahsildari schools, apart from vending, writing and arithmatic, 
subjects like history, geography, geometry and mensuration 
might be taught. Thomason also organised a machinery for 
inspection with district Visitors and the Visitor-General for the 
entire province. His scheme was sanctioned by the Court of 
Directors and applied to eight districts only at a fairly low 
cost. 

Thus when at the time of the renewal of the Charter of 
the East India Company, in 1853, a thorough review was made 
of the educational system and the progress made therein by 
the Parliamentary Committee, three distinct methods were 
followed in the country. In Bengal most stress was laid on 
English education to the almost total neglect of the education 
of the large mass of people and discauragement of the provin¬ 
cial language and literature. In Bombay, on the contrary, 
primary importance was attached to the promotion of educa* 
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tion through the m other-to ague and its perfectiou so as to be 
an effective vehicle for higher education in time to come. But 
the agency employed limited the scope of these efforts to 
primary and lower secondary education, as English was in 
demand in cities and was considered to be a fit vehicle for 
higher knowledge. The experiment of primary schools was 
fairly successful. In the North-Western Province main atten¬ 
tion was directed to the rural institutions and the government 
devoted its funds to the tahsildari schools, besides encouraging 
the indigenous system of village education. A rough system 
of educational administration had also been developed. It was 
on these foundations that the policy of the Court of Directors, 
as outlined in the Educational Despatch of 1854, known as 
Wood’s Despatch, was based. This Despatch provided the 
blue print for future education and has continued, in essence, 
to be the basis of even the modern educational organisation. 

This Despatch reiterated the objects of education as the con¬ 
ferment of *‘those vast moral and material blessings which 
flow from the general diffusion of knowledge, and which India 
may, under Providence, derive from her connexion with 
England”. And the purpose was defined as ’’intellectual fitness” 
and raising of “moral character” so^that the government might 
be assured of the supply of “servants to whose probity you 
miy with increased confidence commit offices of trust”. 
Material interests of England were not also neglected, for 
emphasis was laid on the instruction of Indians in “the marvel¬ 
lous results of the employment of labour and capital” so as to 
“rouse them to emulate us in the development of the vast 
resources of their country”, and “secure to us a large and more 
certain supply of many articles necessary for our minufactu e 
and extensively consumed by all classes of our population, as 
well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of 
British labour”. Education, thus, was directed to the pursuit 
of more mundane objects, nam:ly, adequate supply of public 
servants, mainly in lower categories, and the promotion of 
British industries by feeding them with necessary raw materials 
and providing a certain market for their consumption in India. 
Knowledge for the sake of knowledge and moral and spiritual 
advancement of its recepients, which had been the object of 
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Indian education in the past, no longer inspired the aims of 
education. And the new purpose was amply served by decry¬ 
ing the Eastern *‘system of science and philosophy’* and decla¬ 
ring unequivocally for the diffusion of the improved arts, 
science, philosophy and literature of Europe ; in short Euro¬ 
pean knowledge”. It was largely a repetition of the sentiments 
of Maculay, though unlike him Wood did not advocate the sole 
use of English as medium of instruction. 

On this issue, the Despatch recognised “the importance of 
the use of the languages which alone are understood by the 
great mass of the population”. The controversy between the 
classical languages and English had been dead. The problem 
in the fiftees was to assess the merits of the Indian languages or 
vernaculars and English as means for the diffusion of new 
knowledge. Persian was no longer the court languge, and the 
unadaptibility of Sanskrit or Arabic as instruments for the con¬ 
veyance of modern knowledge was fully recognised. The local 
language was used in “the administration of justice and in 
the intercourse between the officers of Government and the 
people”. The new revenue system used the popular language. 
At the same time English was in demand by those who sought 
participation in higher administration which was carried on in 
that language alone, and it was the door through which alone 
the sunshine of western knowledge could enter and suffuse the 
minds of the upper classes. Moreover, filtration theory had still 
dominated the official mind. Hence the Despatch naturally laid 
stress on the use of both the vernaculars and Engligh as media 
of instruction. Wood emphasised, “It is indispensable, there¬ 
fore, that in any general system of education, the study of them 
(Indian languages) should be assiduously attended to, and any 
acquaintance with improved European knowledge which is to 
be communicated to the great mass of people—whose circums¬ 
tances prevent them from acquiring a high order of education, 
and who can not be expected to overcome the difficulties of a 
foreign language—can only be conveyed to them through one 
or other of these vernacular languages”. At the same time 
English language was to be taught “where there is a demand 
for it>’* But local vernacular language must be associated with 
it. English was to be for the select and vernacular for the mass 
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of the people. The Despatch reiterated the filtration theory in 
a new orientation by stating : *This can only be done effectu¬ 
ally through the instrumentality of masters and professors, who 
may, by themselves, knowing English and thus having full access 
to the latest improvements in knowledge of every kind, impart 
to their countrymen, through the medium of their mother- 
tongue, the information which they have thus obtained. At 
the same time, and as the importance of the vernacular litera¬ 
ture of India, will be gradually enriched by translations of Euro¬ 
pean books or by the original compositions of men whose minds 
have been imbued with the spirit of European advancement, 
so that European knowledge may gradually be placed in this 
manner within the reach of all classes of the people”. And 
finally the government settled for the dual media when the 
Despatch stated : *'We look to the English language and to the 
vernacular languages of India together as the media for the 
diffusion of European knowledge, and it is our desire to see 
them cultivated together in all schools in India of a sufficiently 
high class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the requisite 
qualifications’*. English was naturally the medium for higher 
learning while Indian language was utilised for the lower 
grades and purposes. Emphasis on the acquisition of European 
knowledge was bound to lead this culmination and the 
speedy neglect of Indian languages and the culture which they 
contained. 

Another major aspect of the Despatch, directed towards 
expansion of education, was the establishment of three Univer¬ 
sities in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, on the model of 
London University, which was then merely an examining body. 
The new Indian Universities had no responsibility for organis¬ 
ing higher education as their main task was to hold examina¬ 
tions and confer degrees. There was, however, provision for 
the institution of “professorships for the purposes of the 
delivery of lectures in various branches of learning, for the 
acquisition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facili¬ 
ties do not now exist in other institutions in India**. Law, 
civil engineering, Sanskrit and Arabic and Persian were the 
subjects suggested; the last three being for the development of 
vernacular languages based on them. Three grades of educa- 
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tional institutions were envisaged by the Despatch* the colleges 
imparting instruction in arts and science at the top, high 
schools* with English or vernacular medium in the middle and 
indigenous primary schools at the bottom. The Directors did 
not wish to bestow much attention or grant large funds to 
higher education in colleges. They desired the Indian govern¬ 
ment to direct its attention largely to high schools, both those 
with English medium (Anglo-Vernacular schools) and those 
teaching vernacalar languages mainly (Vernacular schools). 
They recommend.:d Thomason's scheme of primary education 
for adoption through the means of local cases. Another princi¬ 
ple which was advocated was the employment of the system of 
grants-in-aid for secondary and higher education. By this 
means economy in government expenditure would be possible 
and the philanthropic activities of the missionaries and the 
Indians would find scope for encouragement. This system was 
calculated to help the missionaries in their educational pro¬ 
gramme which they had adopted as an instrument of proselyti- 
sation* 

The Despatch laid emphasis on female education, which 
was to be helped by means of grants in-aid. There was also 
provision for training of teachers, supply of suitable books in 
Indian languages and vocational training. The Directors, at 
the same time, related education to employment, as ‘'spread 
of education in India will produce a greater efficiency in all 
branches of administration by enabling you to obtain the 
services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every depart¬ 
ment of Government”. They enjoined the Q overnment of India 
to give preference in employment to those who had received 
instruction in schools and colleges. And finally the Des¬ 
patch outlined a machinery for educational administration. In 
every province was to be created a Department of Public 
Instruction with the Director of Public Instruction at its head. 
He had a number of Inspectors to assist him in organising the 
institutions, inspecting them and laying a report on progress 
before the government. 

The Despatch of 1854 is an important document in giving 
a definite trend to the educational policy of the government 
and bringing to summation the first period of its evolution. 
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Its object was «‘to extend European knowledge throughout all 
classes of the people”; and “this object must be effected by 
means of the English language in the higher branches of in¬ 
struction, and by that of the vernacular languages of India to 
the great mass of the people”. The Directors further empha¬ 
sised the importance of the system of general superinten¬ 
dence and inspection by Government”. They wanted by 
means of the Universities ”to provide the highest test and 
encouragement of liberal education”. The institution of grants 
in-aid was to lead to the complete dependence of higher 
classes on their own efforts and private liberality for higher 
education, as the government attention and finances were 
to be devoted “to the education of the middle and lower 
classes”. The Directors were conscious of the impossibility 
of quicker results for “to imbue a vast and ignorant popu¬ 
lation with a general desire for knowledge and to take 
advantage of that desire when excited, to improve the 
means for diffusing eduction amongst them, must be a work 
for many years”. Unfortunately, this period of stagnation 
continued long enough and there were inherent defects in the 
policy enunciated by the Despatch and the comparative lack 
of sympathy among the ofiiciars which perpetuated this state 
of ignorance. 

The Wood’s Despatch is a landmark in the history of 
Indian education for the principles adumbrated therein and 
the organisation outlined governed the direction of educational 
advance in the country. The Departments of Public Instruction 
were established immediately thereafter and by 1857 three 
Universities had been founded. The violent political explosion 
of 1857 slowed the momentum for some time, and the autho¬ 
rities gained wisdom in not pushing with alacrity the unpopu¬ 
lar measures. But when the stock was taken in 1882, clear 
progress, both in quantity and quality, had been marked. 
However, the most emphasised object of “general diffusion of 
useful knowledge’' through the instrumentality of vernacular 
languages and developing them to serve as vehicles adequate 
for the purpose, failed to materialise. In Bengal, and the 
presidency towns, study of English language and its use as 
medium of instruction in other subjects, was increasingly 
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popular for its material benefits. In otter regions also, the 
upper classes, after initial resistance, were being more and 
more attracted to it, though the Muslims held aloof for a 
longer time. The consequence of this partiality of the upper 
classes for English, ofiicial patronage and missionary enthu¬ 
siasm naturally reacted on its inordinate growth, and the 
relative indifiference to vernacular schools and primary educa¬ 
tion. Dr. Tara Chand rightly concludes that *‘the Indian 
middle class which constituted the elite of society, benefited 
from the spread of education**. 

**Concenteration of educational effort on the upper sections 
of society**, adoption of English language as the medium of 
higher education, "the acceptance of Western knowledge as 
the principal content of education** and neglect of practical 
and technical training "making for the wholly academic 
character of education*’, which were the basic postulates of 
Wood’s Despatch, had unfortunately resulted in “abysmal 
ignorance of the vast masses”, and operated "as a tremendous 
drag upon society”. This conclusion of Dr. Tara Chand is 
well borne out by the trend of education in later decades, when 
material considerations and paucity of funds operated to con¬ 
fine education to a small sectioh of the people and condemn 
the large mass, steeped in poverty, to "lifelong ignorance and 
illiteacy”. Also the use of English language as medium of 
education and the tardy progress in translation of modern 
knowledge into the vernaculars retarded the development of 
the languages of India. Progress of culture can be built only 
on existing foundations which was completely over-looked and 
Indians, particularly in early stages of modern education, were 
uprooted from their age-long cultural heritage. The 
dependence on a foreign language therefore dried up the 
sources of inspiration and dampened original thinking and 
creative spirit. Even then the pursuit of western knowledge 
through English language was not devoid of good results in 
many directions. But the worst consequence was "psycholo¬ 
gical differentiation between the intelligentsia and the illiterate 
masses*’ and loss of contact between the two which prevented 
national integration, both socially and politically. 

The missionaries were the best beneficiaries. of the system 
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introduced. A number of missions had been in operation 
since the Charter Act of 1813 but there was remarkable growth 
in their enterprise after 1833. Both English Missionary 
Societies, as well as those from Germany and United States, 
established their centres in various parts of the country, 
particulary in important towns from where they spread into 
rural areas also. These Societies engaged in educational 
activities as they strongly believed in the view that *Tnglish 
education would lead to the spread of Christianity” which waa 
their sole purpose. On this basis, the Missionary Societies 
opened a large number of schools and colleges which now 
found financial support from the government under the princi¬ 
ple of grants-in-ald. The use of the gospel by them, however, 
had little impression on the Indian youth, who put up with it 
as a matter of compulsion for the object of obtaining degrees. 
The pace of proselytisation among the educated classes, there¬ 
fore, was not very discernible. Yet the missionaries pursued 
their tasks with enthusiasm in the hope of getting converts to 
their fold. The state did not give support to them and stood 
for secular education. However, western knowledge, even 
though it did not yield the results so eagerly sought by the 
Christian Missions, did have ^ revolutionary effect on the 
Indian mind and brought forth tremendous changes in the 
outlook on religious practices and social behaviour, altering the 
traditional Indian society, and ensuring the cultural domination 
of the west as represented by British dominion. 
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Indian social life and administration were in a large measure 
influenced by two prominent British movements in the first 
half of the nineteentn century. These were Evangelical and 
Utilitarian movements which both provided impetus and im¬ 
pulse to humanitarian activities. In a way both these indeo- 
logies had grown out of the reaction against scepticism, latitu* 
dinarianism and libertinism of the post-Restoration and Hanove¬ 
rian revolution era. Economic forces of the eighteenth century 
also promoted conditions for the growth of such movements. The 
close of the Middle Ages witnessed the emergence of commer¬ 
cial capitalism which was soonYoDowed by an era of industrial 
-capitalism in which “many leading enterpreneurs” invested 
their “surplus wealth in the newly mechanised industries and in 
steam transportation”. The development of capitalist economy 
had its reaction on social structure also. As Geoffrey Brunn 
in the Nineteenth Cejptury European Civilisation has observed, 
the Middle Age “stratification of society into castes which set 
the privileged groups of nobles and clergy in opposition to the 
vast unprivileged majority, was yielding to an alternative class 
structure founded on a more dynamic economic system. The 
capitalist economy had created three new classes, a capitalist 
minority whose power and profits were derived primarily from 
investments, a middle class dependent in part upon property 
and in part upon payment for services, and a proletarian majo¬ 
rity whose members had almost no resources in land or savings 
and lived on wages”. The wealth and influence of the capita¬ 
list minority grew with technological inventions, colonial 
expansion and naval superiority of England. In the process 
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this group, allying itself with the upper bourgeoisie, exercised 
dominant control over state and strove “to establish a form of 
governmeat that would safeguard their wealth and influence'’. 
The liberal philosophy which was propounded at the time, 
preaching “equality of all citizens before the law”, in practice 
had the tendency to conceal “behind a facade of democratic 
reforms, the concentration of economic surplus in the hands 
of a narrowing minority”. Inevitably an “industrial serfdom ’ 
resulted, exhibiting itself in the creation of slums, poverty of 
the labouring classes, inequitous legal system and proletarian 
discontent. In these conditions there emerged movements for 
religious and social reform which characterised the period of 
a century from the loss of the American colonies. 

One of these was the Methodist movement greatly invigora¬ 
ted by the preachings of Wesley brothers. Trevelyan in Eng¬ 
lish Social History holds the view that “the way of life which 
came to be called ‘Methodism’ was older than its name and 
older than the mission of Wesley brothers”. It had “inspired 
most of the philanthropic work of the century that ended with 
Wilberforce”. The “trading and professional classes” were 
largely influenced by it, who strove to dedicate their life to God 
without withdrawing from “the Jbusiness of life”. These people 
were “irresistably drawn towards the service of man, who 
through misery or ignorance, or debauchery, deprived God of 
the glory that was His due”. Charity became a trait of the 
new Middle Class, whose home turned into a citadel of Metho¬ 
dist way of life. Besides the Methodists, the Quakers also 
were conducting their quiet work in the service of God and man. 
Thus in the eighteenth century humanitarian spirit had pro¬ 
gressed, bestowing its attention to the care of “the bodies and 
minds of the poor and the unfortunate”. Foundation of hos¬ 
pitals, improvement of medical service, infant welfare and 
charity schools were some of its manifestations in England. 

In the midst of this religious revival came the French Revo¬ 
lution with its radical ideas. But the reaction in England moved 
in a contrary direction. The government and the plutocracy 
engaged their resources and energies to combat revolution and 
plunged the country into a long drawn war, which ended with 
the exile of Napoleon to St. Helena, the suppressior. of Bona- 
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partism and the restoration of Bourbon monarchy in France 
with all its reactionaryism. England was gripped with the 
horror of Jacobinism which expressed itself in the suppression 
of civic liberty, opposition to all “proposals for reform and all 
sympathy with the claims and sufferings of the poor'*. Accord- 
ing to Trevelyan, “a rampant individualism, inspired by no idea 
beyond quick money returns, set up the cheap and nasty model 
of modern industrial life and its surroundings". The war 
brought “increased wealth to the landlords" and immense pro¬ 
fits to the merchant. The new industrialist also throve in 
prosperity. But the affluence of these classes brought misery 
to the wage-earner, for the wealthy classes had little sympathy 
for their employees and the slum dwellers who had been redu* 
ced to these straits by the actions of the new aristocracy and 
the supine indifference of the government. In such a soil 
would germinate the seeds of radicalism and revolution. “The 
mass of unregarded humanity in the factories and mines*’, 
deprived of' social amenities and “uncared for by Church or 
State*', was a “tinder to the flame of agitation**; but the “Evan¬ 
gelical religion was the chief influencs that prevented the 
country from starting along the path of revolutionary violence 
during this period of economic chaos and social neglect*’. 
According to the French historian, Elie Halevy it was “the 
moral cement of English society. It was the influence of the 
Evangelicals which invested the British aristocracy with an 
almost stoic dignity, restrained the plutocratcs who had newly 
risen from the masses from vulgar ostentation and debauchery^ 
and placed over the* proletariat a select body of workmen 
enamoured of virtue and capable of self-restraint. Evangelica* 
lism was thus the conservative force which restored in England 
the balance momsntarily destroyed by the explosion of the 
revolutionary forces". 

Evangelicalism emerged out of the conservative reactions 
against radicalism which was inclined to the denial of God and 
satisfaction of materialistic tendencies of man. The new evan¬ 
gelical creed pertained to the Gospel and its teaching. This 
school insisted “especially on the total depravity of unregene- 
rate human nature, the justification of the sinner by faith alone, 
the free offer of Gospel to all, and the plenary inspiration and 
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•exclusive authority of the Bible”. It was pre-eminently a Pro¬ 
testant movement, rather puritanic in its essence. Methodism 
might have inspired it, for the evangelicals imbibed most of the 
•elements of that creed. Their religion had steadily infiltrated 
into all classes of society, spreading, according to Trevelyan, 
from below upwards. ^Active individualist Protestantism, 
closely connected with humanitarian activity, strictness of 
personal conduct and avowed profession of piety”, which had 
been elements of eighteenth century society, became firmly 
•embedded in it as a result of the danger which Jacobin doctri¬ 
nes posed to the privileges and possessions of the gentry. The 
seriousness and religiosity then engendered gripped the English 
nation and survived the return of peace in 1815. Liberalising 
influences of an earlier date yielded place to a ^strong, narrow 
evangelicalism”. A wave of proselytizing activity swept over 
the land and the “mission of Christianity” was taken to the 
new industrial districts in England. The spread of the empire 
of England enthused the evangelicals, both the clergy and 
the laymen, to undertake the “saving of souls” among their 
non-Christian subjects. Various reforms, particularly the spread 
of education and suppression of slavery, were pursued by them 
with enthusiasm. Wilberforce and the Clapham Sect were the 
pioneers in this field. Tl^eir humanitarianism embraced all 
people in distress, and strove to purge the human community of 
social abuses and inhuman and cruel customs and rites. Spread 
of the Gospel and bringing the world into the fold of Christia¬ 
nity were their aims which they strove to implement vigorously. 
In the case of India evangelicals prompted infiltration of 
Christan missions, promoting proselytisation. 

Another phase of thought which inspired the actions of men 
in authority was Utilitarianism. In the words of William 
Davidson, “It represents interest in the welfare of mankind, 
wedded to practical efforts to ameliorate the conditions of 
human life on rational principles, and to raise the masses 
through effective State legislation”.^ For the utilitarian “the 
needs and interests of life” are of “first and supreme” impor¬ 
tance. “His first and great concern is human life, 

I. william Davirdson: The Utilitarians, 
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human activity, human well-being; and, politically, he is the 
strenuous opponent of tyranny and injustice, and the champion 
of individual freedom”. The great exponent of this idea, 
Geremy Bentham, expressed this philosophy, which concerned 
itself with the promotion of individual’s “full and ultimate good 
and the full and ultimate good of his fellows” as the “greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” or “enlightened benevo¬ 
lence”. Bentham was a fervent advocate of legal reform. 
Legislation must aim at the good of those for whom it is meant. 
“The welfare of people in general is the supreme consideration; 
and that implies the removal of hindrances towards the improve¬ 
ment or betterment of the citizens, and also the provision of 
conditions best suited for the promotion of this betterment“. 
On these principles Bentham engaged himself in the task of 
purging the English legal system of its medieval illogicalism 
and sanctity of the privileged classes. He also promoted pri¬ 
son reform. His most intimate disciple was James Mill, author 
of the History of India, who was a prominent official at the 
India House, influencing the policies of the Court of Directors. 
His ideas permeated the administration of the East India Com¬ 
pany for many years, and Governors-General like Lord William 
Bentinck or Lord Dalhousie followed these principles to a large 
extent in propounding their admimstrative policies. 

In the matter of India the liberal utilitarians and rather 
conservative evangelicals were united in their desire to streng¬ 
then imperial hold over its people and stabilise British rule in 
this country. Many of them believed that the conversion af 
the Hindus and Mislimt to the Ctiristian faith would automati¬ 
cally promote imperial interests. For them Christianity was 
the best cement to fortify the imperial structure. They decried 
the religious practices, social customs and moral character of 
the Indian people, and in this denunciation they were partial 
neither to the Hindus nor to the Muslims. To degrade the 
subject people in their own eye they held their Culture in con¬ 
tempt, and over-emphasised the virtues of western culture and 
English political and social institutions. To Abbe Dubois the 
the Indian was *vile’. The missionaries “denounced worship, 
ritual and beliefs of the Hindus, the caste system and the treat¬ 
ment of women”. Carey, the pioneer among llie ChristiaD 
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missionaries in Bengal, wrote “that no people can have more 
completely surrendered their reason than the Hindoos*’, and 
to his companion Ward, Indian women were “miserable, un¬ 
educated, mere animals kept for burden or for slaughter ’. 
Another eminent missionary Alexander Djlf, whose impress on 
the cultural life of Bengal was very deep, called the Indians as 
a “multiple of heathens, the m^st licentious and depraved under 
the sun”. He wrote, “Of all the systems of false religion ever 
fabricated by the perverse ingenuity of fallen men, Hinduism 
is surely the most stupendous”. Such observations were 
shared by the evangelicals also. Charles Grant, who rose to 
be the Chairman of the Court of Directors and who had 
lived in bis early days in Bengal, and had compiled a report on 
the “State of Society among the Asiatic subjects of Great 
Britain”, was perhaps the worst critic of Indian morals. Hindus, 
according to him. exhibited “human nature in a very degraded, 
humiliating state”, and their religion was marked by “idolatry 
with all its rabble of impure deities, its monsters of wood and 
stone, its false principles and corrupt practices, delusive hopes 
and fears, its ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, 
its lying legends and fraudulent impositions”. And to hin» 
Muhammadans were no better. Similar was the opinion of 
Wilberforce, the great champion of the abolition of slavery. In 
Parliament he declared, “Our religion is sublime, pure and 
beneficent. Theirs (Hindus) is mean, licentious and cruel”. 
He was horrified “at the abysmal depths of Indian paganism”. 
The Clapham Sect, commonly termed the ’saints’, were fed on 
such views and strove to introduce Christianity into India and 
were the great patrons of the missioniareis whom they sent to 
this country. Their motive was to propagate their faith which 
would be a powerful instrument of serving British “imperial 
interests”, as it would lead to the “security of the empire, 
prosperity of the East India Company and attachment of 
Indians to the empire”. Charles Grant hoped that “by plant¬ 
ing our language, our knowledge, oui^ opinions, and our reli¬ 
gion in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great work beyond 
the reach of contiugencies*’. Humanitarianism was to be yoked 
to the service of imperialism. 

It may be pertinent here to analyse the views of the utiU- 
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tarians and liberal administrators in this context. While many 
early English servants of the East India Company were admi¬ 
rers of Indian culture, and Warren Hastings, Charles Wilkins 
and Sir William Jones were impressed by the high idealism 
and beauties of Sanskrit or Persian literature, this trend was 
soon supplanted by derision and contempt for Indians which 
was the characteristic of rulers from Cornwallis to Canning. 
They were frankly imperialists, and the liberals among them 
were *‘ardent advocates of rapid iransformation of India". 
But as governors like Wellesley, Hastings or Ellenborough were 
engrossed in extending the bounds of the empire, they had 
little leisure or inclination for introducing reform in adminis¬ 
tration or bending the legal system to purge the Indian society 
of many inhuman customs. However. Bentinck and his collea¬ 
gues Metcalf, Macaulay or Elphi nstone, were alive to the need 
of change and, inspired by utilitarian principles, had directed 
their energies in this direction. But even these so-called refor¬ 
mers had nothing but disgust for Indian institutions and their 
culture. To Bentinck India was "cursed from one end to the 
other by the vice, the ignorance, the oppression, the despotism, 
the barbarous and cruel customs that have been the growth of 
ages under every description of Asiatic misrule". For Mac¬ 
aulay Indians were "a race debased by three thousand years of 
despotism and priest-craft an^ sunk in slavery and superstition". 
It is in this background that these liberals took measures to 
"purge Indian society of its evil customs—burning of widows, 
sacrifice of infants, slavery and cruel rites like the Charak 
Puja". Moreover they engaged themselves in improving the 
means of transport and communication, ensuring security of 
roads, opening of canals, and undertaking other public works, 
mainly intended for imperial purposes, but not without signifi¬ 
cance in the economic development of the country or social 
regeneration of the community. Thus, evangelicalism and 
utilitarian liberalism combined to free the Indian society of 
Its evil customs and backwardness by administrative action. 
In this work they were aided by the growing liberal spirit and 
reforming zeal of contemporary leaders of Indian opinion in 
Calcutta and other metropolitan towns. 

At the beginning of the the nineteenth century, the Hindu 
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community was riddled by many customs which were marked 
by cruelty and inhuman indifference to suffering and devoid of 
all sentiments of mercy to women and the backward elements 
of society. Religion was abused by priestly class to turn it 
into a bundle of superstitions and constant stream of ritualism 
which had little concern with the edification of soul. In southern 
India, the Brahmans had made the other castes inferior and 
degraded, so that even the sight or touch of them was enough 
to defile the upper castes The curse of untouchability was 
universal throughout India, extending to unapproachability in 
the south. The positon of women in the society was very 
often that of inequality, their place being in the home where 
their primary task was to cater to the needs of the superior 
male. Education of girls was generally frowned upon, and 
the custom of early marriage, even of infants, was quite com¬ 
mon. Polygamy was also prevalent, and in Bengal the curse 
of Kulinism had led to plurality of marriages to such an extent 
that many of these Brahmans could count their wives in scores 
or some time? into hundreds as well. The wretched wife of 
such marriages knew little of her husband, who was generally 
an itinerant parasite in the homes of his wives. The custom of 
dowry involving heavy expense and the social obligation to 
marry the daughter, above thejr status, made the birth of a 
girl in a family source of social misery and financial ruin. 
This prompted some Rajputs of the Banaras region and of 
Rajasthan, as well as some other high castes in Panjab, to 
resort to female infanticide. It had become so prevalent among 
these sections of the community that in their region girls were 
non-existent, and their sons had to seek brides elsewhere. In 
Bengal particularly, there had developed the custom of sacri¬ 
ficing the first born child by drowning him in the Ganga in the 
hope of getting a large brood of sons. But the cruellest and 
most heinous was the custom of burning the widows on the 
funeral pyre of their deceased husband as a token of devotion 
to him. This practice known as sati had been in existence for 
centuries but it had never been widely adopted by the Hindu 
community. Cases of sati often occurred in the royal families, 
and were few and far between. A sati was worshipped and 
even treated as a deity. Many reformers and rulers in medie- 
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val times had denounced it and taken measures to prevent it. 
Firuz Tugblaq and Emperor Akbar, specially the latter, had 
used the state machinery to see that no compulsion was exer¬ 
cised on the widow and had generally frowned upon its exercise. 
However at the beginning of the nineteenth century the incidence 
of Sati had assumed immense proportions. The new rights of 
proprietorship in land as a result of the permanent settlement, 
were perhaps instrumental in the numerousness of cases of sati, 
and its compulsiveness. It was this phase of it which invited 
the attention of the government and the enlightened people for 
its removal. 

There is considerable difference of opinion regarding the 
origin of the practice of sati, but it is certain that it had pre¬ 
vailed over centuries. However, this custom was not universal, 
and at no time did it assume serious dimensions or its magni¬ 
tude excited great concern. The Hindu law books did not 
“allow a woman to burn herself when she was pregnant, or 
had any infant or was in a state of uncleanliness at the time of 
burning or was not yet arrived at full age’'. The perpetration 
of sati was essentially a voluntary act and no compulsion was 
to be exercised. It may, nevertheless, be a fact that at times 
the number of such cases might have been great to direct the 
attention of some governments.^ This might have been due to 
the selfishness of the relatives who were eager to appropriate 
the widow’s share of inheritance. Under the Dayabhag system 
sonless widow was entitled to the same rights in the property 
of a joint family as her husband. It is remarkable that the 
prevalence of sati was most marked in the regions where the 
Dayabhag law of inheritance operated. Kane has pointed out 
that because of this law selfish relatives wanted to get rid of 
the widow by appealing “at a most distressing hour to her 
devotion to and love for the her husband”. Hence it was the 
temporal welfare of the survivors than the spiritual benefit of 
the widow which prompted such immolations. And in Bengal, 
particularly in the vicinity of Calcutta, these motives were 
vehemently urging sati after the application of permanent 
settlement. 

Some governments had also made attempts to abolish or 
regulate the performance of sati. For example, Emperor 
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Akbar deputed officers to see that no compulsion was exer¬ 
cised and also to dissuade the widow from immolating herself 
on the funeral pyre of her dead husband. So also Jahangir 
forbade the rite on pain of death. Bjt the success achieved 
would seem to be insignificant for its prevalence has been 
observed in the eighteenth century by European travellers. 
Baji Rao the great Peshwi also tried to regulate it and even 
bore the expenses of the widows who desisted from this act. 
In the settlements of the Portuguese, Danes, Dutch and the 
French, performance of sati was strictly prohibited. When 
the English assumed political control over Bengal, they had to 
determine their attitude in this regard. From the beginning, 
for fear of provoking religious animosity allying itself with 
political antagonism, they adopted the policy of non-interfer- 
rence in religious or social matters of their subjects. Clive had 
outlined this policy and thus when Navakishan “wished to 
save the life of a widow”, he did not want to interfere with 
local practice. Warren Hastings also continued the same dis¬ 
position, and his successors Cornwallis and John Shore adhered 
strictly to the principle of non-interference affirmed by the 
Pitts India Act of 1784. Meanwhile, the law regarding land 
ownership had been changed leading to a sudden spurt in the 
incidence of sati, so much so that* in the villages in close vici* 
nity of Calcutta as may as 275 widows wers burnt in the year 
1803 alone. In Calcutta the monthly average of satis was 20 in 
1804. Figures for the whole of Bengal are not available, but 
Grant’s estimate of 15000 satis in a year may not be an exag¬ 
geration. Also there was intrusion of the missionaries of 
whom Carey was the most prominent guided by evangelical 
ideas in their conduct. New education with its liberalism had 
attracted many Hindus in the capital and Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy had started his tirade against the social and religious 
abuses, in this environment some public opinion was created 
against the continuance of sati. But for many years the 
Calcutta Government could not rise above its supine indiffier- 
ence to social evils and was afraid to excite religious hostility 
of the people, and particularly of the Indian soldier who was 
the main prop of their administration and stability of the 
empire. 
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However, the enormity of the evil had stirred the feelings 
of some officers. In June 1805, Elphinstone, the magistrate 
of Bakar district, requested the government *‘to draw a definite 
set of rules for the guidance of magistrates particulary when 
women were coerced into a perfect state of stupification’*. 
On the advice of Coiebrooke, Lord Welleseley merely declared 
that *'means may be adopted to prevent the illegal and un¬ 
warrantable practice of administering intoxicating medicine” 
to the widow. But abolition of sati was still a distant dream ; 
and only in 1812 official policy in thburespect was defined for 
preventing “gross abuses and irregularities”. The government 
merely decided “to allow practices in those cases in which it is 
countenanced by religion and prevent in others in which it is by 
the same authority prohibited.” Police officers were deputed to 
observe adherence to this ambignous rule, but their presence 
was not always possible or effective. Regulations affording 
official cognizance to the customs and presence of police 
officials provided a sanction to the rite which had perhaps been 
absent earlier. The consequence was that instead of abate¬ 
ment there was augmentation in this criminal practice. From 
442 in 1816 the number of recorded satis rose to 707 in 1817 
and to 839 in 1818. Thus it appears “fanatical zeal for the 
performance of this rite resulted as a reaction” to the regula¬ 
tions. Yet it was only in a few districts of lower Bengal, such 
as Hugh, Burdwan and Nuddea or Shahabad and Gorakhpur 
in the north that the practice of sati was most prevalent. Of 
course the town of Calcutta, despite the spread of education, 
was also, affectefl by it. The regulations of 1817 and 1819 
therefore proved ineffective in curbing the evil. This led 
Bayley, a member of the Supreme Council, to suggest that 
sati be abolished in the areas under the Resident of Delhi and 
the Commissioners of Sagar and Narbada, which were outside 
the Regulation zone. 

At the same time, public opinion was being roused against 
this evil. In England the evangelicals had been persistently 
protesting against this practice and in Parliament, Wilbeiforce 
was vehemently advocating its abolition. Others also, such 
as Forwell Bixton and Hume, were not inactive, and in 1823 
the Bedford Society presented a petition to terminate sati, But 
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it was mainly in India that opinion against this rite was largely 
cultivated. While the missionaries were collecting figures and 
propagating its obolition through their journals, Mrityoonjaya 
Vidyalankar and Ram Mohan Roy denounced sati and 
showed on the basis of ancient religious texts that it was 
optional and not imperative, and the life of austerity for the 
widow would confer greater blessings. Ram Mohan Roy 
published two pamphlets on the subject which roused contro¬ 
versy and brought the question of sati openly into the arena 
of public discussion. The Western educated alumni of Hindu 
College and many others vehemently opposed sati, and though 
the orthodox section under the leadership of Radha Kant 
Deb actively defended the practice, general effect of the refor¬ 
mist action was to prepare the mind of the people against this 
inhuman rite and lend support to any measures which might 
be adopted by the government for its removal. But apart 
from individual voices, the government, between 1812 and 
1828, was not alert in this direction. The judges of the 
Nizamat Adalat did not favour abolition, and the fear of dis- 
elfection in the army on the ground of interference in their 
relegion was a powerful motive in the hesitation of the govern¬ 
ment to proceed beyond checking irregular practices and per¬ 
suading the intending widows *to desist from immolation. 
H istings had no leisure for reforms like this, and Amherst 
preferred to wait a few years for '‘a gradual consummation of 
this desirable event than risk the violent, uncertain and perhaps 
dangerous expedient of a prohibition”. The attitude of the 
Court of Directors also was undecided and they left the initi¬ 
ative to the local governments in India. Even the long dis¬ 
cussion in the Court of Proprietors dicTnot result in any decisive 
measures. Thus till 1828, the authorities were reluctant to 
adopt legislative enactment for the suppression of the evtl, 
the Regulations had not only proved ineffective but, on the 
contrary, had provided a spurt to the crime as ‘illegal suttees” 
were multiplying while public opinion was slowly gathering 
force. When Bentinck took the reins of administration in his 
hands, the stage was set for some effective action, and he used 
the opportunity well enough. 

Bendnck was motivated by utilitarian principles, but, besides 
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his frustration in Madras as Governor earlier prompted him to 
vindicate his position by undertaking som: glaring reforms. 
His sentiments on assuming the office of Governor-General 
are clearly expressed in his letter to Astall on 12 June 1828. 
He wrote, ‘There cannot be the man more anxious for the 
abolition of that horrible rite than myself. I do not believe 
among the most anxious advocates of the measure, any one of 
them could feel more deeply than 1 do, the dreadful responsi¬ 
bility hanging over my hapiness in this world and in the next 
as the Governor-General in India, I was to consent to the 
continuance of this practice one minute longer.” (Quoted by 
V.N. Dutt in his paper on Sati in Studies in Social History). 
Dutta is inclined to deduce the inference that his removal from 
service in Madras subsequent to Vellore Mutiny, in which 
religious zeal was excited, had made him keen to return to 
India and vindicate his position, and opines ‘‘that his preoccu¬ 
pation with reforms was due to his background of individual 
frustration and vindication”. The environment in India was 
favourable also. Not only public opinion had been prepared 
by the propaganda carried on against the evil by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and the missionaries, but also officials were 
divided in respect of support for its abolition. A powerful 
section of the enlightened Hindus, whose conscience had been 
awakened, was strongly in favour of abolition. Many judges of 
the Nizamat Adalat favoured abolition, so also a large propor¬ 
tion of the magistracy. But the strongest factor determining 
the attitude of Bentinck was the firm position of British rule 
in India. The suprefhacy of the East India Company was 
well established, and all internal opposition by the Indian 
princes had been extinguished ; and for the moment external 
danger seemed to be distant. Hence the way was open for 
measures of internal administration, even of a radical nature. 
Nevertheless, Bentinck did not wish to offend the Indian ele¬ 
ment of the British army, and wanted to be certain of its atti¬ 
tude. Hence he addressed fortynine military officers “to elicit 
their views whether suppression of suttee would produce ad¬ 
verse reactions in the army.” Their replies showed that the 
ar.Tiy would favour abolition. This clinched the issue, and 
Bentinck, presumably on the advice of Ram Mohan Roy 
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whom also he consulted^ passed Regulation XVII of December 
4, 1829, “declaring the practice of sati or burning alive the 
widows of Hindus, illegal and punishable by Criminal Courts'*. 
His Council gave him almost unanimous support for to many 
of them “suttee and the British rule were contradiction in 
terms". Thus was brought about the consummation of a 
measure which had ecited considerable discussion and probing 
of conscience, both in India and England. The opposition 
of the orthodox section led by Radha Kant Deb soon subsided, 
and it never exceeded the limits of constitutional action of 
presenting petitions and appealing to the sovereign in England. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy triumphed, and thus was Indian society 
purged of a heinous crime against humanity. In the President 
cy of Madras, where the evil was confined to Tanjore and 
some district in the north, and had never assumed the propor¬ 
tions it did in Bengal, the practice was abolished by a Regula¬ 
tion in 1830 and there was little opposition to it by the people. 
In the territories in the north, the practice of sati had never 
been serious and the people did little to oppose its abolition* 

In the Indian States, it took some time to disappear, but the 
Paramount Power exercised its prerogative to press on the rulers 
to abolish the custom, and nt disappeared soon. How¬ 
ever, for many decades the Government of India had to remain 
vigilant, as old customs take time to die. 

In this connection may be mentioned the sad plight of 
widows among certain sections of the Hindu community, 
particularly in Bengal. They were enjoined by religion and 
social custom to lead a life of austerity ; but this was in most 
cases easily borne. The loss of prestige in the family, however, 
and the sight of widows being shunned on auspicious occasions 
created a sense of humiliation in them and rendered their state 
of widowhood a torment. Such a condition might have been 
borne by elder widows, but in the case of child widows, whose 
number was fairly large, it produced anguish and mortification. 
Often such widows were compelled to depart from the strict 
path of virtue and fall into depths of moral degradation' The 
consequence most often was unnatural death, banishment or 
ostracism. The sorry stale of young widows who had been 
condemned by an evil social custom to suffer misery and torture 
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or lead a life of prostitution, excited the sentiments of social 
reformers, leading gradually to a movement for widow remar¬ 
riage. The first among them to raise his voice of protest and 
plead for remarriage was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The young 
rebels against social inequities, reared on modern thought 
resulting from the new education, took up this cause further. 
But the most vehement supporters of widow remarriage were 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar in Bengal and Behramji Malabari 
later in Bombay. The government did not take any interest 
in the matter as it was influenced by ideas of non-inter¬ 
ference in religious and social life of its subjects. But 
the growing consciousness among the people and persistent 
demand by the reformers, particularly of the Brahmo Samaj, 
compelled the government ultimately to pass the Widow 
Remarriage Act in 1854. It was a permissive measure to 
legalise widow marriages ; but it did not have much impact 
on society. It may, however, be added that in most parts of 
the country and in many families old widows have always 
been the recipients of respect and regard. Also with the 
gradual decline in the custom of early marriage, which despite 
later enactments had not yet been abolished, the evil of child 
widows has also to a large extent disappeared. 

Another abominable social crime which prevailed among 
certain communities was that of infanticide, or the murder of 
the child by the parents themselves or others with their consent 
or by their command. This practice had existed, according 
to Browne, *‘in every quarter of the globe, in the old world and 
the new, in countries the most remote from each other, among 
independent races and people that could have no mutual inter¬ 
course, and in every stage too, of national progress, among the 
civilised and refined, as well as the rude and barbarous’*.^ 
Thus China, North America, Arabia, New Zealand, Greece and 
India, all had it in some form or other; and reformers everywhere 
had condemned it. Religion forbad it, yet as Browne has put it, 
“inspite of the voice of authority that had been loudly raised in 
its condemnation it became a world-wide crime". In India the 
crime had two facets, one was the offer of a child in sacrifice 


1. Browne; J. C. Indian Infanticide. 
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to propitiate a deity, particularly the river Gang a, and prevailed 
only in the southern and eastern portions of Bengal. The 
other was the killing of a female infant soon after its birth 
practised by some castes in the districts of fianaras and Main* 
puri in Uttar Pradesh, Panjab, Cutch and parts of Rajasthan. 

It had no connection with religious observances but superstition, 
“pride, poverty and avarice” prompted this horrible custom. 
The first of these was committed mainly to fulfill a vow by a 
childless woman that in case she was blessed by the sacred 
river Ganga with children she would sacrifice her first born at 
Ganga Sagar to the deity. Naturally the child, whether male 
or female, was allowed to grow till such time that other child¬ 
ren were born to the woman. In the words of Browne, ‘Tf 
after the vow they have childern, the eldest is nourished till 
a proper age which may be three, four or nine years according 
to the circumstances, when on a particular day, appointed for 
bathing in a holy part of the river, they take the child with 
them and offer it to this Goddess. The child is encouraged to 
go further and further into the water till it is carried away 
by the stream, or is pushed off by inhuman parents”. How¬ 
ever such cases were exceptional, and when the attention of 
Wellesley was drawn to it he adapted legal and administrative 
measures to stop it and declared by Regulation VI of 1802 such 
sacrifice as murder. Not much is known of its prevalence in 
later years. Superstition had drowned the natural feelings of 
parental affection, but the steps taken to ban it seem to have 
revived those sentiments and there was the end of this type 
of evil. 

The other type of infanticide, which related to the destruc¬ 
tion of only female childern born among certain sections of the 
community, was most heinous in its character and had no 
countenance from religio.i. It was practised in the seclusion 
of the zanana and scarcely detected or talked about. Various 
methods were used to take away the life of the infant. Suffo¬ 
cation, choking, drowning, starving, exposure, administering 
opium, smearing of mothers breast with the poisonous juice, 
burying alive or strangling with umbilical cord, were the means 
adopted by some of the high caste people to rid themselves of 
a female offspring. The motive for the crime was mainly to 
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escape from the loss of pride, heavy marriage expense or 
difficulty of finding a suitable husband owing to the custom of 
hypergamy. The presence of an unmarried girl in the family 
was sure to bring disgrace on it; and marriage if arranged 
would lead to financial ruin owing to the custom of dowry and 
ostentation inevitable on such occasions. Hence the Rajput, 
the Bedi or the Jadeja resorted to the murder of the famale 
infant soon after birth to escape from loss of pride and poverty. 

In some cases tradition had dictated infanticide and custom 
made it difficult for any family to depart from it, lest it should 
be ostracised by the community. There was no religious sanc¬ 
tion behind it and socially also the practice had no support. 
Yet it bad persisted over many centuries among some people, 
the ostensible sign of its presence was the marked dispartity o 
the two sexes among them and their being compelled to see 
brides elsewheie. We have no information that the state m 
medieval times intervened to suppress it, except that Jahangir, 
on his attention being drawn to the prevalence of the crime in 
a certain village, issued stringent orders against it imposing 
servere penalties on those found guilty. However, no action 
was taken to enforce the order, and the practice was not eradi¬ 
cated everywhere. There is evidence of action being taken by 
Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur in the‘ eighteenth century, who issued 
orders regulating the offer of dowry and marriage expenses 
among the Rajput Sardars; but the remedy proved unavailing 
and the crime continued unabated in Rajasthan. 

British administration had to encounter this evil; but its 
hesitancy to interfere'effectively with social custom, however 
abominable it might be, and the difficulty of detecUng the crime 
as well as the wide dispersal of the regions of its occurrence 
which lay both in the territories under the British as weU as 
ruled by the princes prevented strong action. Because of the 
nature of the crime legal action alone was not effective, hence 
persuation, creation of public opinion and reforms to strike at 
the cause of it were essential coordinates. Thus when Jonathan 
Duncan, the Resident at Banaras, learnt of its performance by 
the Rajkumars and Rajvanshi Rajputs of that area, m 1789, 
he induced them to enter into a covenant to renounce its prac¬ 
tice. This document stated that this custom was sin. ul, con- 
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trary to religious iojuactions and held in detestation by the 
British Government. By Duncan’s efforts the evil did abate 
though it took some time for its total eradication even in that 
limited region* Regulations XXl of 1795 and 111 of 1804 
declared such infanticides as murder and the entire Ceded 
Province was brought within the purview of this law. Yet 
the crime had not wholly ceased. However the existence of 
this crime had been brought to the notice of the government 
and, when new evidence was found of its prevalence elsewhere, 
local authorities were vigilant and steps were taken to suppress 
it. Under the jurisdiction of Bombay Presidency, in Kathia* 
i^'ar and Cutch it was discovered that the Rajputs of the Jadeja 
•{Jbarija) tribe had followed this custom to such an extent that 
in a population exceeding 8000, not more than 63 female chil¬ 
dren had survived* In an area inhabited by over 400 families 
not even one girl was found. The detection of the crime was 
a difficult job for it was committed “in Rajpoot forts, in the 
recesses of female chambers to which no access could be had”. 
Hired informers might have been employed to report on the 
occurrence, but the Governor Mountstuart Elphinstone 
was conscious of the abuses which it might lead to and the 
■serious disaffection which would follow. He counselled patience. 
But Willoughby, the political agent in Kathiawar, set himself 
to the task of the abolition of the crime. A census 
of the Jadeja tribe was taken and their chiefs were obliged 
“under a severe penalty to furnish a half-yearly register of all 
marriages, births and deaths within their territories.” According 
to Kaye, other measures adopted were the issue of a proclama¬ 
tion for the suppression of infanticide and guaranteeing pro¬ 
tection and reward to those furnishfhg information of the per- 
pertration of the crime. Willoughby also raised an Infanticide 
Fund out of which gifts were made on the occasion of marriage 
of a daughter of the Jadeja and rewards to those who preserved 
their female children. Moreover, penal measures were also 
taken and several offenders were punished with heavy fines and 
imprisonment. These endeavours succeeded in eradicating this 
evil in Kathiawar so that in 1849 it was reported that “the 
proportion of female children to males in all the tribes is now 
«o nearly equal and the progressive increase of the female 
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population so regular that the extinction of infanticide might 
be inferred”. 

The next important step was taken in the North-West 
Province in the districts of Mainpuri and Agra, where also 
the Chauhan Rajputs and Pathak Ahirs had indulged in the 
practice of this crime. Charles Raikes, the magistrate of Main¬ 
puri, showed his enthusiasm and was rewarded with exemplary 
success, so that his example was followed in Panjab and else¬ 
where also. Raikes found that the Chauhan s had resorted to 
this evil because of the high expenses in the marriage of a 
daughter, “ignorant pride” rebelling “against the notion of 
being father-in-law or brother-in-law to any one, and finally 
the superstition which led them to consider it unlucky to keep 
any daughter alive”. To prevent this crime, Raikes employed 
watchmen in every village to report the birth of a female child 
at the police station. Subsequently, after one month report 
was to be made about the health of the new born and in case 
cf illness a superior police officer was to see the infant and 
report to the magistrate. If death occurred, in suspicious 
cases, the dead body was to be examined by the civil surgeon. 
These regulations had some effect but complete suppression 
was not effected. Hence Raikes had suggested in 1848 enact¬ 
ment of legislation to punish the parents in case proof was 
available of their “grossly neglecting the health of their children 
and by such neglect causing their death”. Bus the Lieutenant 
Governor James Thomason did not favour utilisation of coe¬ 
rcive measures which might offend the sentiments of the 
people. The Court ol" Directors also concurred in this view, 
and deprecated “any system of prevention, calculated to act 
oppressively on the community”. Failing legislation, the 
method of persuation and self-regulation by the community 
was adopted. The Raja of Mainpuri who, by his position, was 
the natural leader of the Chauhans was agreeable to reform in 
the matter of high marriage expenses which had been the most 
potent cause of the continuance of the crime of infanticide. 
Thus when the Chauhan chiefs met on 12 November 1851, they 
adopted many resolutions restricting marriage expenses. At 
the same time Gubbins, the migistrate of Agra, had also taken 
similar steps in the part of his district affected by the evil. The 
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two officers met with support from Tyler, the Commissioner 
of Agra, who called an assemblage of the Rajputs chiefs of 
the districts of his division, who adopted a covenant reducing 
marriage expenses and pledging themselves ‘‘to assist in the 
humane object*’ of suppressing infanticide. Administrative 
measures and public consciousness thus joined to eradicate the 
crime in the North-West Province. 

The example of the Rajputs of Agra division was followed 
in Rajasthan as well, where a social reform movement in this 
direction had already commenced in the states of Jodhpur, etc. 
The Mainpuri agreemsnt about reduction of expenditure on 
the occasion of marriage was adopted by the Rajputs of these 
stateS} and gradually it had its effect on the suppression of 
infanticide. In the Presidency of Madras also, in Gunjam 
district, this evil prevailed among the Khonds. There also by 
a combination of administrative measures involving report of 
the commission of crime, census of female child population, 
penal action and reformist activities facilitating marriage of 
female children, the practice continued to abate. However, 
the worst hit region was Panjab, where in* 1846, It was discover¬ 
ed that the custom of female infanticide prevailed extensively 
among the Bedis* Rajputs, some Khatris and 
Brahmins as also among the* Musalmans of the Rat tribe. 
Territory-wise the Cis Satlaj States and the divisions of 
Jullundur, Lahore, Multan, Jhelum, etc. were affected by it. 
The Rajput chiefs of Kangra valley were also not unaffected 
by the evil custom. Thus the problem of its eradication was 
not a simple one and called for strict vigilance, for “there were 
many hundered families...among whom a single female child 
for generations had not been allowed to live, and there were 
thousands of families among whom the practice of female infan¬ 
ticide was a social custom”. Yet social consciousness bad been 
awakened and it combined with the administration to root out 
the evil within a few years. 

Steps were taken in 1851 to find out the extent of the evil 
and the Commissioners were asked to report on its prevalence 
and the measures “likely to be effectual in suppressing the 
practice”. These reports were received in 1853. and mean¬ 
while Charles Raikes of Mianpuri fame, had been transferred 
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to Panjab as Commissioner of Lahore. Regarding the genesis- 
of the crime, it was found that “pride drove the Rajpoots and 
Bedees to commit the crime, poverty drove others’*. As 
Edwards put it, “either the father’s fortune or daughter’s^ 
lives must be sacrificed. The choice lying with the fathers they 
chose infanticide in preference to beggary or wounded vanity” 
Purity of race was also a consideration with them. The causes- 
being ascertained and the methods of perpetration being known 
and with the example of Mainpuri before them, the Panjab- 
Government decided to suppress the evil custom. Hence a 
few measures were immediately adopted. These were “to issue 
proclamations denouncing the crime, to call the heads of the 
tribes to suppress it, to call the heads of the villages to give 
information of the crime, to take the annual cess of the male 
and female children, to hold a grand general meeting of the 
heads of all tribes and classes known to practice it within 
hundred miles of Amritsar”, and to ask the district officers 
to throw the “weight of their influence into the scale”. John 
Lawrence, the head of the government, however, did not 
favour resort to penal measures for fear of exciting disaffection, 
and desired mainly “a radical change in the feelings, the preju- 
dices and the social customs of the people themselves”. But 
the Governor-General Dilhousie and the Court of Directors 
both advocated stern measures. Dalhousie was keen to pro¬ 
claim that “destruction of female children is murder, whatever 
may be the moving cause of the crime, and that it shall in case 
of conviction be impliacably visited with the punishment justly 
due to every murderef”. He appreciated the work of some 
enthusiastic officers and extended to them “his full support 
and commendation”. These sentiments of the chief of 
government had their influence on governmental measures. 

The Amritsar Conference was a great success. Among the 
Bedis there were two sections, the orthodox was led by Bikram 
Singh while the leader of the other was Sampuran Singh who 
supported the movement for suppression of infanticide. The 
former was not invited, and the latter lent his influence to 
governmental measures for the eradication of the crime. An^ 
other advocate of reform was Panjab Singh who declared the 
practice contrary to the injuctions of the Guru Granth Sahib 
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and had preserved tuo daughters for which he w^as even ostra¬ 
cised by the Bedi community. The Conference was attended 
by the Bedis, Sikhs, Rajputs of Kangra and other chiefs besides 
European oflficers. The deliberations ended in the signing of 
an Agreement by all the heads of the representatives of the 
people. It stipulated, “The crime of infanticide being so hate¬ 
ful to God and exorable in the eyes of Government, and all 
pious and good men, we will, at once, cause the apprehension 
of any peerson of our tribe who may perpetrate the crime in 
our illaquahs, or villages, and bring the same to the notice of 
the authorities ; and we will expel from caste any person who 
may refuse or show reluctance to join in the endeavours to 
accomplish the above object’*' It was an indication of the 
•‘silent change” which was then taking place among the 
people themselves. Feelings of “religious superstition and the 
pride of race” were growing dim and the action of those who 
preserved their daughters, even among the Bedis, did no 
longer court reprehension from the community. Along with 
this covenant a useful step taken was to awaken the social 
conscience against inordinate expenditure on marriages. Regu¬ 
lations were made by Bedis and Rajput chiefs of Kangra deter¬ 
mining the grades of marriages and permissible expenditure 
on them. The lesson of Amritsar was repeated in other con¬ 
ferences which were held at some places’ one of them being on 
the borders of Kashmir wherein the Rajput chiefs of that state 
also pledged themselves to the reduction of marriage expenses 
and expressed their abhorrence at female infanticide. These 
expressions of people’s will were reinforced by a simultaneous 
publication of government proclamation delaring the Governor- 
General’s “determination to punish all who might be hereafter 
convicted of female infanticide as for murder”. Public meetings 
denouncing the crime and exhibiting the will of the people to 
eradicate it together with the fear of punishment resulted ulti¬ 
mately in the suppression of the evil throughout Panjab in a 
very short time. The Court of Directors appreciated the 
efforts made by the officials and endorsed the decision of the 
Government of India that “the law would be allowed to take 
its course and that persons convicted of infanticide would be 
punished for murder”. But the Directors were conscious that 
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that such a djep rooted evil could not be eradicated merely 
by governmental penal action. Hence they set high value on 
the “cooperation of people themselves”. The end of this 
henious crime all over the country came about soon and was 
an instance of the sentiments of hvmanitariani$m of the public 
servants, many of whom were influenced by utilitarian 
principles. 

Human life appears to have been cheap in that age as is dis¬ 
closed by the customs of sati, infanticide, human sacrifice, 
charalc puja or even the proceedings of the thugs and dacoits. 
Abolition of sati and infanticide had been effected by a combi¬ 
nation of public consciousness and penal measures by the state. 
Human sacrifice or raeriah sacrifice prevailed among the semi- 
civilised Khond tribe in the hill and forest tracts of Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh. Their lack of civilisation, absence of contact 
with the other peoples and deep absorption in superstitious 
behaviours, as well as the inacessibility of their habita¬ 
tions, made them immune to humanitarian sentiments and 
higher urges of religion. The Khonds indulged in the practice 
of human sacrifice to propitiate the goddess of mother earth or 
other deities for better agricultural yields and fertility of soil. 
They purchased their victims or stole them from outside the 
tribe, and thereby performed the annual rite. The government 
came to know of it in 1835, and it was not before the forties 
that military action was resorted to for the suppression of the 
crime. Many military expeditions were dispatched and it took 
some years to coerce the Khonds into submission enough to 
accept the governm^t decision to abolish the custom. How¬ 
ever with the opening of the area, construction of roads and 
the fear of armed force, by the year 1860, enough success had 
been achieved in this direction. Besides the Khonds, such 
human sacrifices and head-huntings were common in Assam 
among the Nagas and other tribes. These took long to eradi¬ 
cate. Yet for many decades the land was not free from such 
dastardly acts. The suppression of charak puja, a cruel 
oustom of self-immolation in fulfilment of vows, came early 
as it prevailed only in Bengal and the admins^ration there, 
under evangelical influence, took stern penal measures to 
suppress it. The first half of nineteenth century India, and 
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particularly Bengal^ was steeped in gross superstition and liable 
to the practice of cruel, inhuman customs. New wave of 
enlightenment, the powerful voice of reforms and utilitarian 
band of officialdom all united to remove the evils and prepare 
the stage for cultural revolution and national regeneration. 

The continuance of sati or infanticide, even while enlighten¬ 
ed Indian public opinion and the Christian missions had deno¬ 
unced such practices, was primarily the result of wrong 
notions of non-interference in religiD us matters of the Indian 
subjects by the foreign government. This attitude of British 
authorities, both in India and England, had afforded protection 
and perhaps contributed to the intensification, to many vicious 
practices performed in the garb of religion. Verney Lovett has 
mentioned the activities of the government in connection with 
the religious ceremonies. He writes. “...Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan religious usages, institutions and ceremonies were 
treated with profound official deference. Troops were 
turned out and salutes were fired when festivals occurred. The 
British Government administered Hindu and Muhammadan 
religious endowments and levied pilgrim taxes in order to pay 
for keeping temples in order, for supporting priests and for 
providing guards on particular occassions ; it repaired sacred 
buildings and managed landed estates the net proceedes from 
which went to ministers of temples and mosques’*. Officials 
supervised the rath yatra^ chariot procession of Jagannath, in 
Puri even witnessing self-immolation by hundreds of people 
under the huge wheels of the vehicle. Many other cruel 
practices, in the name of religion, were tolerated and allowed 
to be performed, under the official eye. In the early decades of 
British rule little opposition was offeced by the Chriritian offi¬ 
cials, but when missionaries awakened their religious cons¬ 
cience, grumblings were often heard and many officers resented 
performance of such duties. Yet no heed was paid by the 
Government of India to such resentment. However, when 
Charles Grant assumed the office of Board of Control, a des¬ 
patch was addressed to the Governor-General on 21 February 
1833 “ordering the abolition of the pilgrim tax in every 
province and the cessation of the practice of employing 
government servants in the collection, management or custody 
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of religious funds or offerings...Indians should be left to them¬ 
selves in all matters relating to their temples in their worship, 
their festivals or their ceremonial observances’*. But, despite 
these instructions the Directors did not cease to swear by neutra¬ 
lity in religious matters. The Despatch directed that *'such ex« 
planations should be given to the natives as shall satisfy them 
that so far from abandoning the principles of a just toleration, 
the British Government is resolved to apply them with more 
scrupulous accuracy than before”. However, the Government 
of India did not immediately conform to these directions ; 
and it was not till 1838 when the Board of Control insisted on 
their compliance with these instructions to relieve ‘"all our 
servants, whether Christians, Muhammadans or Hindus, from 
the compulsory performance of acts which you may consider 
to be justly liable to objection on the ground of religious 
scruples,” that the government abstained from ‘‘all connection 
with the ceremonies of the Hindu and Muhammadan religion” 
But over many decades, the supposed encouragement and pro¬ 
tection even to vicious practices and ceremonials had helped to 
their perpetration and stabilising superstition and irrationalism 
in religion and social behaviour. 

At a time when the sentiment of liberalism influenced 
the conduct of state policy, the» attention of British adminis¬ 
trators was directed to another social evil which prevailed in 
its various forms in many parts of the country. Slavery was 
perhaps a universal feature of civilised peoples and the entire 
economy of ancient Greece, Rome, Egypt, Babylon or China 
was suffused with thie institution. In India also the practice 
of slavery had been not unknown in early and medieval ages. 
But it was mainly of the domestic variety, and the households 
of princes, noblemen, rich merchants and others who might 
afford the means to buy them maintained slaves and employed 
them in the harem, house, garden, shop or small farms. Many 
Muslim rulers of the early medieval times had slaves comman¬ 
ding their armies and administering the state. The relations of 
such domestic slaves with their masters were intimate and 
many of these had achieved *‘an individuality” of their own* 
Slaves were mildly treated in India, unlike those in American 
colonies or ancient Greece. In times of scarcity some people 
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in misery, faced by the grim prospect of starvation^ would sell 
their children to their affluent neighbours for domestic service, 
and in many instances, with the return of better days, such 
children were restored to their parents. But there were slave 
markets as well where slaves were brought for sale, either 
being kidnapped or imported from beyond the seas. Calcutta, 
Madras and some other port towns were also used for export 
of slaves to the lands of South-east Asia by the Portuguese, and 
this lucrative trade had led to considerable kidnapping and 
enticing of ignorant poor people in the eighteenth century. In 
the Tamil land, Malabar and Canara an institution of predial 
or agrestic slavery also prevailed, and the slave or serf was 
bound to land and provided labour in a state of bondage. But 
in Tanjore and elsewhere in the Presidency of Madras, **young 
girls were kidnapped from respectable families and sold to the 
dancing women (Deva Dasis). who belonged to the temple**. 
Thu^ Bengal and Madras regions, as well as some parts of 
southern Bombay Presidency, had witnessed slavery of the 
domestic or predial type, and traffic in slaves was also preva¬ 
lent. According to a report made by Bartle Frere in 1841, 
the number of slaves in British territories in India was between 
eight to ten millions. 

Measures for the abolition or regulation of slavery do not 
appear to have been taken in earlier times, except by Emperor 
Akbar who ordered its total suppression. But the mere decree 
of a ruler, however mighty, could not effect the eradication of 
this social crime, and it continued into existence at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. However the aversion 
of Mughal rulers and their provincial governors was a fact 
also. The servants of the East India Company in Madras 
were called upon early to express their attitude towards this 
crime. Love in his book “Vestiges of Old Madras’* records 
that the sale of domestic slaves was recognised in Madras anj 
such transactions were registered at the Choultry office. At 
the same time practice of stealing children for export as slaves 
was declared illegal which in 1682 extended to persons of all 
ages. However in 1687 such trade was again sanctioned on 
payment of one pagoda for each slave sent abroad from 
Madras by sea. In 1688, again, there was embargo on exports* 
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tion of slaves because the Nawab was averse to the practice. 
In Bengal too slave traffic was in vogue even though the pro¬ 
vincial chief did not favour it. But in foreign settlements the 
evil was connived at. Warren Hastings was the first Governor 
to direct his attention to it, and in this he had the support of 
the Hindu and Muslim exponents of law, who in 1774 declared 
it to be repugnant to their ancient laws and religious precepts 
and ‘^oppressive to the people and injurious to the general 
welfare of the country”. Warren Hastings rightly felt that the 
only way to eradicate the evil was to abolish the right of slavery 
and issued regulations “prohibiting the stealing of children 
and selling them as slaves, without the execution of a deed”. 

It also conedmned the practice of selling as slaves the “families 
of convicted dacoits”. Cornwallis forbad export trade in slaves 
by prohibiting “collection of children and adults for the 
purpose of exporting them as slaves to different pirts of India 
or elsewhere”. Soon thereafter the Madras Government also 
took similar action and even offered a reward for the discovery 
of such offences. But it appears these piecemeal measures remai¬ 
ned ineffective and domestic slavery and traffic in slaves conti¬ 
nued unabated. Stray penal action in Malabar and else where 
also failed to crush the evil, and there both predial and domestic 
slavery flourished for many ^ears thereafter. The Devdasi 
system drew its victims from the female children whose paren:8 
either offered them volitionally as a consequence of some vow 
or for profit. Thus when in England evangelical sentiment was 
swajed by the anguish of African slaves carried in most cruel 
circumstances for salf to American colonies, and Wilberforce 
was thundering in Parliament against the evil of slavery, Indian 
administration could not remain stoically indifferent to the 
prevalence of this criminal practice which had neither support 
in religious injunctions nor favoured by public opinion. 

In 1811, the Governor-General in Council declared importa¬ 
tion of slaves into India illegal. But this regulation had little 
effect on internal traffic and local purchases of slaves. District 
officers and police commissioners in the Presidency of Madras 
had often suggested enactment for the eradication of this evil 
and had even adopted penal measures to punish infraction of 
the existing law. But the government and the judges of the 
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higher courts did not consider legislation necessary for fear of 
offending the sentiments of the people. However, in 1832 an 
important step was taken to make ‘‘purchase and sale of slaves 
brought from one district to another” a penal offence. This 
measure was envisaged to curb the evil of kidnapping of 
children. Executive action in some places had certainly helped 
amelioration of the condition of slaves. Also enlightened opi¬ 
nion in the country was hostile to the continuance of this 
custom. Meanwhile, British Parliament had made slavery 
illegal in British empire. The Court of Directors therefore 
desired the Government of India to adopt legislation to abolish 
slavery and in 1839 even sent drafts of laws. In this back¬ 
ground came Act V of i843 which “prohibited legal recogni¬ 
tion of slavery”. By this law all distinctions between the free 
man and the slave were swept away. However, it was not till 
I860 that “keeping of or trafficking in slaves” became a crimi¬ 
nal offence under the Indian Penal Code. Yet some form of 
serfdom continued to exist in parts of Bihar and some other 
regions where the system of big landlords prevailed till a late 
date. Verney Lovett has rightly assessed the contribution of 
humanitarian movement. He writes, “The abolition of slavery 
came gradually, pushed on by humanitarian movement in 
England ; but it appears that at no stage was emancipation 
opposed by any section of Indian society, although it was 
accompanied by no payment of compensation to slave-owners”. 
This attitude of Indians was remarkable and quite different from 
the sturdy opposition by some powerful sections in England 
to the abolition of slavery. Religion did not countenance it, 
social custom did not support it, and even where the system 
of domestic slavery prevailed sympathy for the slave was a 
constant feature of the slave-owning families. Enlightenment 
of early nineteenth century provided stimulus to anti-slavery 
sentiments which lent support to government in its programme 
of legislation banning slavery. 

Apart from these social evils based on superstition, long cus¬ 
tom or deep tradition, many other crimes had flourished in the 
anarchical times synchronising with the foundation of British 
political power in India. The establishment of the Company’s 
government in Bengal and its expansion in other parts of the 
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country had unsettled the existing socio-political orga¬ 
nisation and disturbed the traditional economic structure. 
The experiments conducted by the foreign government in the 
matter of landholdings aud increasing demands of the state on 
agriculturist had not only impoverished him but also compel¬ 
led many to resort to crime* Verney Lovett has graphically 
described the situation thus : “Expanding cultivation, rising 
rents, the hxed and unalterable government demand, the 
powerless-ness of tenants in civil courts, and the tendency of 
estates to split into number of shares, enhanced the market 
value of landed property. Zamindars, lessees, sub-lessees, 
mortgagees, sub-mortgagees increased and multiplied. In village 
after village layers of middlemen interposed, between the culti¬ 
vators and the Zamindars...All these interlopers and the per¬ 
sons from whom they derived their titles, endeavoured to 
screw as much profit as possible from the tenants, who 
were squeezed, rack-rented and driven more and more to the 
money-lenders. The scramble among those over him for pro¬ 
fits from his labours tended to drive the Bengal cultivator 
nearer and nearer to the wall.” The ryot and his family had 
nowhere to turn to for a meal and many of them bad “no shade 
to shelter them” or find “employment for their active limbs”. 
In the North-West Provinces^ owing to defective revenue 
settlements and increasing state demand, the cultivator had been 
brought to a condition of penury ; and many landholders had 
been deprived of their possessions. In such circumstances, it 
is not surprising that they turned into robbers and thugs to 
eke their living by sqph criminal means. These crimes flourish¬ 
ed in the social anarchy consequent on the expansion of British 
rule which, for many decades, could not direct its attention to 
the amelioration of the condition of the poorest section of 
the community or devote its revenues to the improvement of 
land. Hence as Sir John Strachey reported in 1854, “There 
were almost no roads, or bridges or schools, and there was 
no proper protection to life or property. The police was 
worthless, and robberies and voilent crimes by gangs of armed 
men, which were unheard of in other provinces, were common 
not far from Calcutta.” Good roads in Bengal were non¬ 
existent and rivers remained unbridged. The position was no 
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better in upper provinces or even in the presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras. The Governors of these western and 
southern provinces were crying for money to open the country 
but their wailings were in vain. Not till the middle of the 
nineteenth century was there any organised endeavour to under¬ 
take schemes of public work s to develop communications. 
And the inaccessibility of the land provided shelter to the 
thugs and dacoits who prosecuted their nefarious trade with 
impunity. 

Yet duri ng all these years British commercial activities grew 
into volume. In 1813 the monopoly of export trade enjoyed 
by the East India Company was withdrawn and India was ex¬ 
posed to exploitation by British merchants and industrialists. 
In that age of industrial revolution in England, the machines 
had to be fed by large imports of raw material and their pro¬ 
duce had to seek market in the empire. With the end of 
Company’s monopoly of trade it was thrown open to private 
enterprise. British exports to India rapidly increased so much 
so that in fifteen years till 1829 its value had risen three fold 
and by 1851 it had doubled again. Another feature of Indo- 
British commerce was the alteration in its character. Whereas 
formerly it were Indian manufactures which were exported 
abroad, in the first half of tile nineteenth century there was 
progressive increase in the demand for raw materials, particu¬ 
larly cotton for being woven in English factories. This spurt 
in foreign trade demanded not only improvement in the means 
of communication but security in transport of goods and men. 
Naturally the energies of the government were directed to the 
building of roads and taking up schemes of railway construe- 
tion. At the same time was felt the urgency of suppressing 
menace of tbagi and dacoity which had made travel dangerous 
and threatened the peace and security of the countryside* 

Thugs were professional cheats who ingratiated themselves 
with the unwary traveller and strangled him to death, plunder¬ 
ing him of his belongings, in unfrequanted spots. These 
criminals infested practically every part of the country except 
Konkan on the western coast, and because of their invok¬ 
ing the aid of goddess Kali and worshipping the deity, 
the Europeans had nourished the false notion of the crime 
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having support in religion and being indifferent to it because 
of their ideas of religious neutrality. Thagi was pre-eminently 
an unadulterated crime and had no sanction in religion or 
social custom. Nevertheless Sleeman wrote, thug considers 
the persons murdered precisely in the light of victims offered up 
to the goddess’*. His motive was mainly plunder and murder 
was only the means to achieve this object. This evil assumed 
serious magnitude. Kaye wrote in 1853, ^‘hundreds of natives 
disappear; and their disappearance is hardly noted or it 
creates no astonishment or alarm. A journey in India is a 
matter of many months ; and numerous are the perils which 
beset the path of the unprotected pedestrian. Hence it was 
that whole hecatombs were sacrificed to the goddess Devi, and 
no one took account of the victims”. This state of affairs 
had grown largely owing to the paucity of police, neglect of 
administrative supervision oii the highways and supine indiffer¬ 
ence of the rulers to the safety of the people. Oaly when in 
Bengal and elsewhere the interests of British commerce called 
for safer travel did the government wake up to the necessity of 
eradicating the evil. A special thagi police department was 
organised with Captain Sleeman as its chief. Also an Act 
was passed in 1836 to over-ride the regulations which required 
eleborate evidence for effective prosecution of the offenders. 
By the new Act, mere association with a gang of thags was 
adequate to punish a convict with imprisonment for life. 
According to Verney Lovett, Sleeman by ‘‘encouraging appro¬ 
vers...and by indefatigable and comprehensive operations 
gradually put an endito the enormous evil” of thagi, so that 
by 1852 the bands of thags had been scattered, their families 
settled under police vigilance and their children provided 
education and employment, so that organised thagi had ceased 
to be a pest to inland travel. In Bengal there were river thags 
also who plied their boats, as many as 250 in 1854, between 
Calcutta and Banaras, and these too were soon dispersed and 
river journey made safer. 

Dacoity or robbery was not committed surreptitiously as 
thagi, but bands of them openly plundered rich houses or 
whole villages resorting to armed force to coerce their victims 
to disgorge their wealth. One district magistrate of Hugh 
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reported that as many as 287 gangs of robbers operated in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, and their number elsewhere must 
have been enormous. The eruption of dacoity by such armed 
bands was largely the consequence of revenue measures of the 
government and lack of respectable employment for the higher 
sections of the population. As early as in the days of Warren 
Hastings “extraordinary and exemplary coercion “was applied 
not only against the dacoits but also the zamfndars who affor¬ 
ded them protection. But peace was a far dream at the time. 

In 1810 Minto commented on the “disorganised state of 
society” in Bengal which was in a larger measure the victim of 
this evil. He wrote, “It is impossible to imagine without seeing 
it the horrid ascendancy which they (dacoits) have obtained 
over the inhabitants at large of the countries which have been 
the principal scene of their atrocities. In truth the captains 
of the band are esteemed and even called the hakim or ruling 
power, while the government does not possess either authority 
or influence enough to obtain from the people the smallest 
aid toward their own protection'*. His vigorous campaign to 
suppress these plundering bands had little success. The thagi 
police succeeded in breaking up some gangs; and legislation 
was adopted in 1843 and 1851 dispense with many formali¬ 
ties of law in the course of prosecution. Yet according to 
Kay’es testimony the dacoits succeeded “by terrorism, by pro¬ 
ducing numerous false witnesses, and by availing themselves 
of the barriers which the complicated machinery of law placed 
between the^ eyes of the British functionary and the crimes 
which were committed around him,...in glorying in their 
exploits as sportsmen do”. Fear or sympathy made the 
people in the country-side averse* to rendering aid to the 
government in apprehending them. Thus organised dacoity 
did not cease during this period and even after 1858 it failed 
to be eliminated. 

An important achievement of the British rulers was the 
opening of the country by developing means of communication. 
It is true that their primary object was to promote imperial 
purpose, extending their empire, facilitating military occupa¬ 
tion, defending the farstretched borders and maintaining close 
and rapid contact between the various centres of government 
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and administration. Yet it cannot be denied that these acti¬ 
vities benefited the people of India and had tremendous social, 
political and economic consequences. Das is correct in his 
estimate that “the humanitarian movement brought home to 
the people necessity of a more rational outlook, and along with 
economic and technical developments prepared the way for a 
Tevolution in Indian ways of thought”^. The railways, tele¬ 
graphs, postal system and road construction, ail were exten¬ 
sively utilised by the people, thereby giving a different trend to 
their original object. The Select Committee on East India 
Communications in 1866 remarked that “although the telegraph 
in India was originally established for the purposes of speedy 
•communication between different military stations, it is now 
looked upon almost in the light of a post-office” (quoted by 
M. N. Das). The same may be true of the postal system and 
the railways which were conceived as measures to help British 
trade and military movement. But when, for reasons of earn¬ 
ing revenues and augmenting the state finances or profit to the 
foreign investors, these facilities were thrown open for use by 
the Indian public, despite the British notion of their extreme 
superstitousness} millions of people resorted to this mode of 
travel, irrespective of caste or ..creed and ignoring the senti¬ 
ments of separativeness and untouchability. Cheap postal 
system provided by the state soon supplanted the elaborate 
private postal arrangement maintained by the rich merchants 
and nobles. There is considerable force in the estimate of Das 
that “the total effect of the changes brought about during 1848- 
56 contributed to the development, besides other things, of a 
•changed economy, a new social outlook, and finally a concept 
of national unity. Prior to the speedy means of communcation 
the economy of different parts of India remained localised and 
isolated. The railway, telegraph and post broke down this 
isolation”. These “innovations’* helped “in assimilating a 
diverse population” and promoting national unity. 

After 1813, when India’s foreign trade had ceased to be a 
monopoly of the East Indian Company and free British mer- 
•chants established themselves in Indian cities and sought to 
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penetrate the interior of the country to sell their goods or pur¬ 
chase raw material, the need for good roads was felt. The 
Governments of Bombay and Madras set themselves to this 
task, and after the centralisation of finance in 1834, one of the 
causes of their conflict with the Government of India was the 
paucity of funds available to them for executing public works, 
particularly building roads and bridging the rivers. Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces also had adopted projects of road 
construction, so that by the middle of the century, 3600 miles 
were ready for traffic, 800 miles were under construction and 
blue prints for another 3500 miles had been prepared. Dalho- 
usie could assume credit for this rapid expansion in his pro- 

consulship. But roads were not the only activity in the direc¬ 
tion of opening the country. 

In Europe, in the thirtees of the nineteenth century, the 
possibility of sending messages over long distances by means of 
the newly discovered telegraphic system was being seriously 
considered; and within a decade in the continents of Europe 
and America effective measures were adopted to extend tele¬ 
graphic lines all over the countries. In India also, within ten 
years of the establishment of telegraphic communication in 
England, experiments were made in this direction. The credit 
for this goes to William O’Shaughnessy who joined the medical 
service of the East India Company in 1833 in Calcutta. He 
became interested in this subject and applied his knowledge 
derived from books and periodicals to experiment in construc¬ 
ting a long telegraph line in the vicinity of Calcutta. In 1839 
he succeeded in erecting a telegraph line twenty-one miles in 
length. Perhaps it was the first successful attempt at such a 
construction, for even in Europe at that early date the possibi¬ 
lity of working electric telegraph over long distances was only 
in the realm of discussion. Sbaughnessy was convinced, how¬ 
ever, after his first experiments about its practicability* But it 
took many years to persuade the Government of India or even 
public opinion of the feasibility of the project. Meanwhile in 
Europe experiments were successful and this means of commu¬ 
nication was growing popular. And then in 1848 the govern¬ 
ment brought to the notice of the Court of Directors experi¬ 
ments conducted by Shaughnessy, but it took some more time 
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for that body to be convinced of the practicability of laying 
telegraph lines in India* though they were conscious of its 
advantages. In their despatch dated 26th September 1849, the 
Directors desired the Government of India to indicate their 
view regarding “the expediency of establishing a system of 
Electric Telegraphs independently of those which may be made 
simultaneously with the construction of each Railroad'% and 
to report on the means which might “be best employed for 
carrying it out”. Lord Dalhousie had by that time taken over 
as Governor-General and with his enthusiasm and knowledge 
of the subject, threw himself whole-heartedly into promoting 
the establishment of telegraphic communication system in 
India. He ordered experiments being made by Shaughnessy 
who thought of laying more than 2000 miles of telegraphs with 
Agra as its cfentre. However, the first experimental line was 
laid between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour in 1851, which 
proved eminently successful, along with two other such lines. 
Shaughnessy could therefore report in 1852 that the public had 
seriously taken to this means of communication, and their 
confidence was revealed by their sending “messages on bank 
business, law matters, opium speculations, domestic concerns, 
etc”. Financially also the project was a great success. The 
Government of India was enthusiastic and sought the sanction 
of the Court of Directors for “immediate construction of a line 
or lines from Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to Peshawar* 
and to Madras, either simultaneously or as soon as possible 
one after the other”. Shaughnessy was also sent to plead 
with the Directors ^ho accepted the project and agreed to 
provide materials for the construction of 3150 miles of tele¬ 
graph lines in India. Artificers were also sent from England; 
and the work of construction of telegraph lines into the inter¬ 
ior of the country from Calcutta began in 1853. By March 
1854 Agra was connected with the capital and within a few 
months telegraph line was extended to Lahore; and Bombay 
and Madras were also connected with Calcutta within a short 
time thereafter. Thus by 1855 trunk lines had been laid join¬ 
ing the chief political centres and military stations with the seat 
of the Supreme Government. The telegraph service was opened 
to the genera] public also on 1 February 1855* The Telegraph 
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Act of 27 December 1854 gave the government monopoly 
over this service for it was rightly felt “that such an engine 
shall remain in private hands is repugnant to the instinctive 
commonsense of mankind”. 

The object of the telegraph system was lucidly expressed by 
Dalhousie in his minute of 16 December 1852. He wrote : “A 
line of electric telegraph, uniting Calcutta with Benaras, 
Allahabad, Agra, Umballa, Lahore and Peshawar will touch 
every locality in which the occurrence of political events is at 
all likely. It will enable the Supreme Government to obtain 
the earliest intelligence of any such occurrence, and within a 
few hours to make known the orders those events may require 
at the extremest post of the western frontier”. Apart from 
this political purpose, which served imperial interests pre¬ 
eminently, there were commercial benefits also accruing to the 
European business community. He pointed out that the tele¬ 
graph line “would enable the mercantile community at Calcutta 
to correspond with equal facility with all those districts of 
Hindoostan from which the main body of their trade procee¬ 
ded”. The northern line would connect Mirzapur, then 
entrepot of trade, with central regions and “touch upon Oude, 
skirt Rohilcund, and be at no distance anywhere from the 
principal points towards which the export and import trades 
now trend”. Bombay and Madras lines were intended for 
securing “earliest information of a political and commerial 
nature from Europe; and in like manner, the latest tidings 
of all events will be given from hence to England’*, and expos¬ 
ing the rich cotton growing region which was then of vital 
interest to British trade and industry. The telegraph service 
executed cheaply and promptly by* government became an 
eminent instrument of imperialism, promoting British commerce 
adding to their profits and helping the expansion and stability 
of the empire. Its usefulness was adequately proved during 
the risings of 1857, for it enabled the British military machine 
to anticipate the moves of the leaders of the revolt and crush 
it. Initially, the telegraph found favour with the government 
and the foreign community; but gradually it came to be used 
by the Indian merchants and the public. One fact is remarkable 
that at no stage did the Indian masses oppose this enterprise. 
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O'Shaugbnessy could therefore report that on his way to Agra 
he received aid from every one and found “entire absence of 
any disposition to injure or meddle with the lines on the part 
of the inhabitants or the travellers on the road“. It was so at 
a time when resentment was growing against the alien govern¬ 
ment and revolt was brewing in northern India. 

The most important work of public utility with immense 
possibilities, socials economic and political, was, however, the 
construction of railways in India, the beginning of which was 
made in the middle of the last century. Discovery was made in 
England of the potentialities of steam for traction and the 
first passenger carrying railway was opened in 1825, and soon 
thereafter a network of railways had spread over England. On 
the continent of Europe also, various governments had taken 
kindly and enthusiastically to railway projects. In India, 
however, it was not before a quarter of a century had elapsed 
that railway construction was taken up, with a slow pace of 
expansion. It appears that some Englishmen in India bad 
been impressed with the need of building railways in this 
country. The earliest project suggested was that of forming a 
railroad from Madras to Arcot and Bangalore. And in 1837, 
Madras Government had even ordered that a survey be made 
of this route which was soon completed, and made a strong 
recommendation to the Court of Directors for the execution of 
this line. But no action was taken on it. Again in 1841, the 
feasibility of a line from Calcutta to BanaraS was emphasised 
by a Bengal engineer and some persons were prepared to 
undertake it also; but there was no response from the govern¬ 
ment. It was not, however, till the coming of R. M. Stephenson 
to India that the idea gathered force. His enquiries led him 
to suggest the construction of a line from Calcutta to Mirzapur, 
the great commercial centre in northern India, which would 
traverse through land whose mineral and agricultural wealth 
was immense. The volume of traffic which passed through 
this region on its way to or from Calcutta, the cheif port for 
export and import, was considerable to “encourage railway 
enterprise". He found, as quoted by Das, that the value of 
foreign trade passing Calcutta port, in one year, came to 
£.16,570,000 (Rs. 16,57,00000). The traffic by river Bhagiratbi 
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in one year amounted to 83493 tons down and 95372 tons up- 
the river, and the number of passengers travelling up and down 
came to 58378. Traffic by land also was no less heavy. In 
the year 1837-38 it “amounted to 7742 carriages, 168,694 
loaded bullocks and other cattle, 33180 passengers in various 
conveyances and 432,242 foot passengers”. Northwards, bet* 
ween Allahabad and Kanpur, according to Stephenson “the 
year's traffic amounted to 107,613 hackeries or carts, 172,377 
camels, bullocks etc., and 63,720 coolies, employed in the 
transport of goods and merchandize-—and 38,619 carriages of 
various descriptions, 122,751 horses and camels, etc., engaged 
for conveyance of travellers, and 266,052 foot passengers”. 
Sugar alone coming to Calcutta in six months of 1841 was of 
the extent of 64507 tons. Also that “trade between Burdwan 
and Calcutta amounted to upwards of 137,310 tons a year”. 
On the basis of this information as well as the opinion of some 
prominent European and Indian businessmen of Calcutta, 
Stephenson arrived at the conclusion “that the amount of 
existing, as well as of the certain prospective traffic in gooda 
and passengers, through several of the principal districts witb 
the facilities which the country affords for economical construc¬ 
tion of railways, are calculated to render such an undertaking 
one of the most remunerative, and extensively beneficial of any 
similar work, with which 1 am acquainted”. He was parti- 
culary keen about this railway line as it would lead to explora¬ 
tion of coal which was required for steamers, railway 
adventure, factories etc. At the same time, importance of 
exploiting the production of cotton for purposes of manufacture 
in England, by means of railway, was realised, and thus coal, 
cotton, popularisation of English manufactures, rapid utilisation 
of steel and investment of surplus capital of England prompted 
rapid promotion of railway enterprise in India. Apart from 
the northern line, another line from Bombay eastwards and 
southwards to cover the cotton growing region was projected 
by Chapman. This led to formation of two companies in 
England, known as the East Indian Railway Company and the 
Great Indian Railway Company. The Court of Directors 
blessed this adventure as they wished to encourage railways in 
India and give support “to a private company established for 
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the purpose of undertaking their execution*’. 

The next problem was that of deciding upon the agency to 
execute the project. The government in England deputed 
Simons to report on the suitability of land and possible 
'^physical difficulties” which the railway might encounter in a 
tropical climate. His observations were exceedingly encourag¬ 
ing. He wrote, “Railroads are not inapplicable to the 
peculiarities and circumstances of India, but on the contrary, 
are not only a great desideratum, but with proper attention 
can be constructed and maintained as perfectly as in any part 
of Europe”. He also favoured “private enterprise and capital” 
to execute this work. Nonetheless, Governor-General Hard- 
inge had his fears; for he felt that English capitalists would 
not take to it and that the “speculation of the railway company 
will entirely fail, unless it be largely and liberally encouraged by 
the East India Company”. He was more interested in the 
military than the economic value of the railways. For three 
years no progress was made though a number of companies 
were formed in England to push the scheme. An important 
issue which sought solution was about the terms and conditions 
on which private enterprise might be engaged in the work. 
Though English capital was seeking avenues of investment, 
and India was the most suitable for it, and might be prepared 
to enter into the railway project without any conditions, the 
Court of Directors desired to guarantee a minimum return of 
four percent on the capital. There was considerable dilference 
of opinion between the Directors and the Board of Control, 
which was not resoj,yed for some years. There were no scruples 
regarding spending public revenues of India on assuring profit 
to the English capitalist. After prolonged discussions between 
the parties ultimately the terms of the guarantee were settled 
and first contracts were made with the two companies in 
August 1849. According to these, “the Company was to pay 
into the treasury all money for the construction of railways”, 
and on these sums an interest of five percent was guaranteed 
by government, irrespective of the profit earned. Also it was 
agreed that when profits exceeded the “guaranteed minimum” 
of interest, they were to be so apportioned that half of it “was 
to be credited to the Company and other half was to be applied. 
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firstly towards payment of interest on the debt, and then 
towards the extinction of the debt. When both the debt and 
interest were discharged, the Companies were to take the 
whole of the surplus net receipts’*. In this manner the 
capitalist was assured of gain without any risk of loss 
which was to be, in the early stages, covered by govern¬ 
ment guarantee of a minimum interest. The contract was for 
99 years, but luckily a saving clause was introduced affording 
right to the state, after 25 or 50 years, to purchase the railway 
at **mean market value in London of the shares during the 
three years preceding the purchase’*. It was open to the 
company to surrender the line to the government at any time 
and could claim the entire amount spent on the railway under¬ 
taking. This provision was later taken advantage of by 
extravagant companies who ran derelict lines. The state was 
to provide land free for the railways; the only return to it was 
the carriage of mails free and troops on concessional rates. 
On such an unsound financial arrangement, English companies 
were permitted to construct railways and exploit the country 
for their profit. 

Dalhousie, as Governor General, had much to do in facili¬ 
tating matters in the initial stages of this project. He stood 
for private enterprise and was a staunch advocate of guarantee 
■system. He wrote two important minutes on the subject in 
1853, and from these as well as the discussions in England, 
we get glimpses into the motives and objects of the English 
government in launching on railway enterprise in India. Dal¬ 
housie also strove hard to push forward the construction of 
•railway lines, which led to the opening of some lengths of rail¬ 
ways in Bengal and Bombay before the Revolt of 1857. One 
primary motive at this time was tHe export of “Indian cotton 
for English textile mills’*. In the seventeenth century large 
influx of cotton cloth as a result of the operations of the East 
India Company had the effect of altering English taste and 
introducing the people there to the use of cotton goods for 
•dress and domestic purposes. But Parliament prohibited the 
import of Indian textiles into England. Yet fashion did not 
change; hence large scale manufacture of cotton cloth began in 
fhe country. With the commencement of Industrial Revolu- 
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tion and use of steam, there was further increase in the produc¬ 
tion of these goods. Initially American cotton was used, but 
in the forties of the last century Anglo-American relations were 
strained. This led to the quest for cheap cotton from India. 
The problem of its , transport to the Indian ports from the cot¬ 
ton growing areas was to be solved by railway construction. 
Sir Charles Wood demanded a large supply of cotton from 
India and was keen to extend Bombay railway into the cotton 
country. Secondly, the increasing produce of the English tex¬ 
tile mills sought markets in the colonies^ and railways would be 
the means of its penetration into the interior of India which 
was not only a **source of raw material and cheap food’* but 
also provided market for English manufactures. Because of these 
two objectives, the trend of railway development was port- 
oriented, encouraging foreign trade and omitting to connect trade 
points within the country. Concentration on over-sea trade 
neglecting internal trade, initially, in the words of Amba Prasad, 
’’left a permanent legacy of rates and freights which, to a great 
extent, hampered the industries of India at a later date.” The 
third purpose was investment of surplus British capital for 
which railways provided the best opportunity, and Dalhousie 
insisted on entrusting the ‘"construction and management of 
railways to companies”. The guarantee of minimum profit and 
management by “Companies sifting in London” were measures 
to benefit English capitalist. And all suggestions for “direct 
construction by the State” were turned down because to the 
the Board of Control it was of great importance to attract 
British capital, skill and enterprise to such undertakings in India 
“for the improvement of our Empire”. Indian capital was not 
tapped and condemned as being shy, which would appear un¬ 
natural as might be proved by its share in the public debt at the 
time. Utilisation of British steel for which an easy market was 
found and the employment of British engineers and artificers 
were other incidental advantages. 

There were some “non-commercial advantages” also which 
were greatly emphasised at the time by both Hardinge and 
Dalhousie. These were . “increased facilities in the adminstra- 
tion of the country and in the greater mobility which railways 
gave to military forces”. In the existing political situation m 
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India and the tendency at the time of extending the empire to 
the natural frontiers where it came into contact with rival 
European empires, the railways might grow into powerful 
instruments of imperial expansion and suppressing all opposi¬ 
tion to the stability of the empire. Hence this strategic motive 
was naturally fully emphasised. The project of taking the rail¬ 
way line to Lahore and Peshawar, as also to cover the explosive* 
North-West Provinces, was directed to this political purpose nr 
addition to economic advantages. In later years protection^ 
from famine also arose as one of the objects, but in Dalhousie’S' 
time it was not emphasised. He treated the railways as ‘^works^ 
of public utility” and took steps to “regulate them in public 
interest”. In 1850 he warned against the “error of viewing* 
railways as private undertakings” and desired them to be 
regarded “as national works, over which the Government 
may justly exercise...a stringent and salutary control...which' 
is necessary at once for the interest of the the Slate and for 
the protection of the public”. Certain terms of the contract 
were intended to achieve this purpose, but according to Ambst 
Prasad, “obstacles imposed by the control of the Home Govern¬ 
ment and the management by Boards sitting in London were* 
too formidable to be overcome” leading to the sacrifice of the 
interests of the Indian public. The guarantee system relieved'i 
the investor of all risk and prompted extravagance which cost 
the Indian revenue payer heavily and did not help rapid execu¬ 
tion. Yet the eagerness of private English companies was 
most marked, and various schemes of railway construction over 
the different parts of the country were mooted which wotld 
have the effect of connecting the important towns and trade 
centres. 

Dalhousie’S efforts provided stimulius to railway activity:. 
It received his “closest attention”. Early in 1853'the exp.ri-* 
mental Bombay line was completed joining the city with Thana* 
at a distance of 21 miles; and on 16 April it was opened for 
public traffic. The first train took 58 minutes to complete thiS' 
journey and “hundreds of thousands of people were gathered 
together” along the line to watch its course. The directors of 
the railway company naturally rejoiced at this event and hoped 
that it would “form the commencement of a new era in India^ 
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and lead to incalculable benefits in all the relations not only 
between Great Britain and her Eastern Empire, but between 
different provinces of India’*. The western line soon started 
making progress. Daihousie envisaged immense political and 
military benefits from the railways in India besides their being 
of considerable commercial advantage to the English people. 
In his Minute of 1853 he recommended a “general system of 
railways connecting the several presidencies, and constituting 
the great trunk lines within them’*. He desired the Bengal 
railway to touch Allahabad, Agra, Delhi and Lahore, while he 
wanted the Bombay line to traverse the midlands and western 
India and be connected with the northern railway. He also 
proposed extensive railway construction in the Presidency of 
Madras; by these means the whole of India would be brought 
into close contact. He stood for private enterprise in the 
commercial undertaking, which might yield profit, while he 
confined the sphere of government to the construction of canals, 
tanks and roads which were matters of public unility but not 
intended for profit. On this basis Daihousie desired the Court 
of Directors “to engage in the introduction of railways 
into the Indian empire upon a scale commensurate with the 
magnitude of the interests that are involved, and with the vast 
and various benefits, political^, commercial, and social, which 
that great measure of public improvement would unquestion¬ 
ably produce’’. In this expectation he had the support of Sir 
Charles Wood, the President of Board of Control, who was 
keen to fulfil the instant demands of Manchester textile manu¬ 
facturers for cheaQ, cotton from India. In August 1853 Dal- 
housie’s proposals had found favour with the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, and the railway companies were eager to rush forward 
with this profitable project, secure as they were with the 
guarantee of a minimum profit on their investment. Thu« in 
1854, the line from Calcutta to Burd wan was opend to traffic 
and its construction to Raniganj, the great coal producing 
region, was begun. So also in the south, the line from Madras 
to Bangalore was under construction and the first fifty miles 
were open to traffic in the time of Daihousie. Before 1857, 
railway construction was in full swing. 

Indian reaction to railway enterprise belied the fears of 
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the people who “confidently affirmed that the natives of the 
country were so poor and destitute, and at the same time so 
fossilised in their habits of thought and action** that they 
would not avail of this means of communication. Das has 
also pointed out that the early promoters did not envisage 
adequate passenger traffic though they were sanguine about 
“profit from transaction of goods’*. There was a general 
impression among the Englishmen that Indians were super¬ 
stitious and would not take kindly to mechanical inventions 
which they might regard as the products of British sorcery. 
Such a notion had persisted among many western historians 
also for long, who attributed the Revolt of 1857 to the super¬ 
stitious opposition of the masses of India to the fire-belching 
demon which the railway engine was and the telegraph. But 
the facts were otherwise. The Bombay line, though short 
in length, worked at profit in its first half year, and returned 
4 percent from passenger traffic alone. In one year more 
than “450,000 passengers had been conveyed upon the line”. 
The Bengal experiment was equally promising. The first 
section was opened to passenger traffic on 15 July 1854 and» 
in the words of Dalhousie, was received by the people with 
“the greatest excitement’*. He wrote “Many doubted whether 
the natives would go on a railway, partly from timidity, partly 
from prejudice. The Bombay Railway cleared up the doubt 
as to the Western population, but still people doubted as to 
Bengalees. However, the railway has been crowded for 
these three days by Calcutta Baboos. It is engaged thousands 
deep, and they are in the greatest excitement about it, many 
going even on the tender rather than not go**. Progress was 
made on construction in Bengal. On 3 February 1855, the 
line was opened to Raniganj; and at the same time sanction 
was accorded to the construction of railway line beyond 
Allahabad. Great expectations had risen in the Indian mind 
and the press, both European and Indian, was enthused by 
the prospect of immense changes, political, economic, and 
social and of moral “ and religious progression**. And the 
response of the people was no less encouraging. In Bengal 
more than 12000 third class passengers travelled every weak ; 
and the receipts were mounting up steadily. “The fondness 
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for travelliag by rail has become almost a national passion 
among the inferior orders”, recorded an eye witness. Yet 
the execution of the project by railway officers produced 
irritation among the people. Das mentions about excitement 
in Patna *‘in consequence of the operations connected with 
the appropriation of land for railway purposes”. They 
resented the destruction of their houses without compensation 
being paid or its being inadequate ; they opposed the carrying 
of rail-road through sacred places, and naturally an appre- 
bension had grown that the network of railroads all over the 
town was intended for destruction of property. Also “coer¬ 
cion or unfair dealings” were “practised by the railway 
company’s officers in obtaining labour for the work”. The 
government had to take some measures to prevent injustice 
and hardship to the people. Yet it might be imagined that 
the false enthusiasm and callousness of foreign agency in the 
building of railway must have left a trail of discontent which 
■found eruption in the Revolt of 1857 in the upper provinces. 
However, it did not prove the apathy of people to this instru¬ 
ment of modernisation. Das has pointed out that there was 
a growing demand from the people for the extension of railway 
to their districts, and that both in passenger traffic and con¬ 
veyance of goods there was marked increase from day to day. 

These measures of improvement were adopted by the British 
to serve their imperial purpose pre-eminently. Railways were 
'the means to assist British capital and industry, and other deve¬ 
lopments also promoted foreign interest. Yet their effect on 
the general life of the people was no less considerable. India 
was stepping on the threshold of modernisation, and whether 
it was the material improvements or social innovations, the 
consequence was general awakening and growing consciousness 
of the imperative of change, both social and political. Econo¬ 
mically exploitation of Indian people was proceeding with a 
rapid pace and poverty of the masses was increasing. But in 
the long run it became a factor of political change. Imperial¬ 
ism was resented, but in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century it had allied itself with humanitarianism and for a lime 
its direction was towards removal of abuses and.introducing 
some change in the condition of the people. 
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International commerce is an element of benefit to the coun¬ 
tries mutually engaged in it and has since times immemorial 
been practised by civilised people. British contact with India, 
initially, in the da>s of the mighty Mughal Empire, was a 
source of profit to this country and provided a powerful sti¬ 
mulus to the local industries and brought in its wake great 
prosperity to the people. But ultimately, the combination of 
political power with commercial monopoly led to unpreceden¬ 
ted poverty and exploitation of the masses and rapid decline 
in the wealth and position of the upper classes. 

Indian economy, in the pre-British times, was largely orga¬ 
nised on traditional lines and evinced symptoms of the pre¬ 
capitalist stage. Villages were self-sufficient, their agriculture 
assuming the character of “subsistence farming**, and industry 
catering to the needs of the village community. While agricul¬ 
ture remained the chief occupation of the majority of rural 
population, certain castes engaged themselves in industry, which 
was specialised and pursued hereditarily within the group. But 
even such artisans found leisure to work in the field for part of 
the year, as the demand for their products was not sufficient to 
devote themselves wholly to their craft. The ordinary needs of 
the village were met from these primitive rural industries and 
it had to depend very little on the town for the supply of its 
necessities. Surplus agricultural produce was employed to meet 
the revenue demand of the state or found vent to the neighbour¬ 
ing urban market, though the volume of such commerce was 
not very great, and sufficed to feed the town people. Commer¬ 
cial crops like cotton, sugar cane, jute or indigo were primarily 
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intended to meet and requirements of the family or the village; 
only the surplus was sent to the market in the town. Thia 
rural economy of self-sufficiency could not lead to capital 
accummulation which has been the basis of modern industry. 
In the towns as well, the character of economy was not much 
different. Industry was carried on mainly in their homes by 
craftsmen who had pursued the same trade for generations and 
had acquired rare skill in it. Their products were taken by 
merchants, who generally gave them advance wages and also 
provided them with raw materials and loaned money for their 
tools and implements. In large towns and capital cities, the 
state or noblemen had established big workshops or Karkhanas, 
where a large number of skilled craftsmen worked for their 
employer and received wages. These workshops “functioned 
under the direct patronage of the rulers .... who took keen 
interest in their work”. Luxury goods of high quality were 
produced in them as well as by craftsmen in their homes and 
provided to the royalty and nobility, either directly or through 
the merchants. Demand for such luxury items continued to- 
grow in the seventeenth century and was augmented by the 
entry of Europeans into the Indian market, who exported such 
articles to their countries where their consumption was fast 
developing. The Indian rulers and their nobility “encouraged 
promising craftsmen by special rewards and also helped t& 
improve the quality of the goods produced”. In this manner, 
urban industry had grown to great proportions under the 
Mughal Empire. Moreland was constrained to remark “that m 
the matter of industry India was more advanced relatively to 
western Europe than she is today”. 

Foreign travellers have been unanimous in bearing testimony 
to the variety and high quality of Indian industrial production.. 
The Portuguese traveller Pyrard writes, “1 could never make- 
an end of telling such a variety of manufactures as well in gold,, 
silver, iron, steel, copper and other metals, as in precious stones, 
choice woods, and other valued and rare materials. For they 
are all cunning folk and owe nothing to the people of the West, 
themselves endowed with a keener intelligence than is usual 
with us and hands as subtle as ours; to see or hear a thing but 
one is, with them, to know it •.. . And what is to be observed 
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of all their manufactures is this, that they are both of good 
workmanship and cheap." These skilled craftsmen pro¬ 

duced a variety of goods in their homes or in workshops set up 
by the government. The products included “fine cotton and 
silk fabrics, metal uork in iron and steel, brass and copper, 
gold and silver, and ships of various sizes’*. Sugar, vegetable* 
oil, dye-stuffs and opium were other well-established industries. 
But the most important industry was that of cotton textiles- 
which was widely spread over the country. Practically every 
village had its weavers who produced for local consumption or 
sale in the neighbouring town. There were some important 
centres of textile production where large scale manufacturing 
was conducted by skilled artisans in their homes or workshops 
organised by rich merchants, ’Dacca. Banaras, Agra, Multan, 
Burhanpur, Lahore, Ahmadabad, Patan, Baroda, Broach and 
Surat’ were some of these in Northern India. The eastern coast 
had a wide-spread cotton cloth industry; but Bengal excelled 
them all both in the matter of quantity and the quality of the 
stuff produced. Dacca muslin had become a b>e-word of 
excellence. Silk manufactures were also conducted both in 
Bengal as well as in Karnatak. Fine woollen cloth was manu* 
factured in Kashmir and some dther parts of Northern India. 
Thus textile industry had developed to great heights in the* 
seventeenth century, and besides meeting the home demand was 
an article of considerable export. Another important industry 
was that of ship-building which was carried on in Goa, Surat,. 
Bassein on the western coast, and Masulipatam, Satgaon^ 
Dacca and Chittagong in the east. 

Cotton and silk manufactures were, however, the most 
prominent industries of Bengal, Gujarat and Coromandal coast. 
Relatively Bengal produced, according to Orme, more than 
three times the quantity of other regions. He further observes 
that “on the coast of Coromandal and in the province of 
Bengal, when at some distance from the high road, or a princi¬ 
pal town, it is difficult to find a village in which every man, 
woman or child is not employed in making a piece of cloth”. 
This universality of textile industry was not affected adversely 
by the gradual extinction of Karkhanas or workshops patronised* 
and conducted by princes and nobility, when their political) 
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power and influence declined. Foreign demand for these goods 
had helped the growth of this industry which continued to hi 
widespread throughout the country, so that centres like 
““Surat, Gujarat, Chanderi in Malwa, Burhanpur in Khandesh, 
Mysore and northern parts of Madras Presidency, Jaunpore, 
Banaras and some other localities in the United Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa and Bengal”, as Datta writes, had a flourishing 
industry in the eighteenth century. Ahmadabad produced, as 
Abbe de Guyon informs, “brocades of gold and silver, carpets 

with flowers of gold.satins and Taffates of all colours, 

stuff of silk, linen and cotton”. Its printed calicoes found 
market in south-east Asia, Persia, Turkey and Europe. Surat 
was reputed for its “brocades, silk stuffs, calicoes and muslins”. 
Nothern Sarkars had developed industry in coarse cloth, printed 
calicoes, muslins, woollen carpets and silks. Vizigapatam 
manufactured variety of piece goods, while Mysore was famous 
for silk goods and silk-bordered muslins. Chintz was manufac¬ 
tured in the region of Banaras, at Lucknow, Patna and neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. Bengal had a place of pride in 
this list. Seventeenth century European travellers have given 
•eloquent descriptions of the variety and quality of its textile 
manufactures. But Dacca had ar special position. It produced 
•cloths of finest quality and ‘extra-ordinary niceness’. Its 
muslin was world famous. Stavorinus, the Dutch traveller, has 
recorded : “Muslins are woven so fine, that a piece of twenty 
yards in length, and larger, can be enclosed in a common pocket 
tobacco box”. • 

Silk manufacture had also reached a peculiar excellence and 
was in great demand in England, and also exported from 
Bengal to the lands of Asia. Large quantities of both manu¬ 
factured and raw silk were purchased by the East India Com¬ 
pany at Maldah and Kasimbazar. About the middle of the 
•eighteenth century, according to Rennelis’ estimate, as much as 
300,000 to 400,000 lbs of silk was “consumed in the European 
manufacturies”. Silk and cotton textiles had gripped the 
English market to such an extent that great danger arose to the 
woollen industry of England and roused the manufacturers and 
(the government to this threat. The consequance was the impo¬ 
sition of embargo on the use of such textiles in England by the 
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Parliament there in 1700. In a mood of protectionism it passed 
an Act in 1700 demanding that “from and after the 29th day 
of September, 1700, all wrought silks, Bengals and stuffs mixed 
with silk and herba, of the manufacture of Persia, China or 
the East Indies and all calicoes, painted, dyed or printed or 
stained there, which are or shall be imported into this kingdom, 
shall not be worn or otherwise used in Great Britain; and of all 
£oods imported after that day shall be warehoused and exported 
again”. But this prohibitive action of British nation failed 
to stop the current of Indian exports which found an increasing 
market into European nations, re-exported by English merchants. 

Besides textiles, sugar, saltpetie and indigo also were some 
major industries with an export orientation. Sugar came third 
in the list of exportable commodities and, even as late as 1756, 
its production in Bengal alone was about 500,000 maunds, and 
in the two decades preceding Plassey, its export made Bengal 
richer by as much as 60,00,000 rupees. Salpetre and indigo 
were other flourishing industries and were in demand by the 
English East India Company as well as its French and Dutch 
rivals. Their demand for export did not diminish in the eigh¬ 
teenth century and they remained good bullion-earners for 
India. 

However, Indian economy was mainly one of self-sufficiency 
as both rural and urban industries catered to the needs of the 
people, and agriculture was pursued primarily on subsistence 
basis. Yet there was a surplus, and industry in some centres 
was geared to this purpose, which found easy market in the 
countries of Asia, both in the west and south-east, and Europe. 
In ancient times flourishing commerce had grown with the 
Roman Empire and throughout the" Middle Ages, both by land 
and sea, Indian goods were carried to the Mediterranean lands 
from where they found their way into the states of Western 
Europe. In the fifteenth century there was considerable demand 
in these lands for spices and luxury goods from India which 
prompted the merchants there to seek a share for themeselves, 
unhindered by the competition of Mediterranean merchants, 
in the commerce with India. Tbe Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
English and the French entered the race for discovering a direct 
sea route to India and soon succeeded in establishing contact 
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with the shores of India, and bringing this land into commer* 
cial relations with their countries by seeking concessions froiti' 
the Indian rulers and founding their factories or trading centres- 
on the Indian coast or in the interior of the mainland. In the 
seventeenth century, thus, foreign trade made great strides 
owing of the entry of these new agents into the Indian market 
and gave a powerful stimulus to the growth of industry and 
consequent prosperity initially. Balkrishna has aptly remarked 
that “India was the respiratory organ for the circulation and 
distribution of moneys and commodities of the world; it was 
the sea wherein all the rivers of trade and industry flowed and 
thus enriched its inhabitants”.^ For a century and more India 
maintained its position as the “largest producer of industrial' 
goods in the world” and her exports consisted of “fine cotton 
and silk fabrics, spices, indigo, sugar, drugs, precious stones and 
many curious works of art”. Imports were few and thus the 
balance of trade was pre-eminently in favour of India, so that 
it had become the “sink of precious metals” as gold and silver 
flowed into the country adding to its wealth. To quote Haw¬ 
kins, “India is rich in silver for ail nations bring coyne and 
carry away commodities for the same; and this coyne is buried 
in India and goes not out”. Similarly, Van Jurist has also men¬ 
tioned of considerable import of gold and silver in the country 
without any part of it going out, because of the export of com¬ 
modities without India importing much of goods from abroad. 

Among the articles of export, the most prominent 
item was that of cotton piece-goods, whose excellence was 
reputed. In the sevdhteenth century, according to Moreland's 
estimate, as quoted by Dr. Tara Chand, the “annual exports of 
cotton goods amounted to nearly 8000 bales of which 4700- 
went to European countries. England alone absorbed annually 
over a million pieces of Indian calicoes and sooseys”. There 
was a craze for them in that country and when the needs of 
internal consumption were met, the remainder was turned over 
to the European countries, hungry for Indian cottons, and 
brought high profits to the English merchants. Besides the 
English, the Portuguese and the Dutch had also carried Indian 

1. Quoted by Dr. Tara Chand, History of the Freedom Movement in 
India, Vol. I. P. 180. 
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*cottons abroad. And then there was the traditional Asian 
market, coloured pieces going to Arab countries in the west, 
■and people in South-east Asia being clad in calicoes and muslin. 
Besides cotton, silk manufactures also found a market in Asia 
and Europe, though to a limited extent. Indigo was another 
item of great demand in European countries and Gujarat in 
the west was an important centre of its production. Iron and 
steel also were exported in small quantities. Indian sword was 
famous for its quality and was greatly favoured in west Asian 
lands. The foreign trade of India was rapidly changing its 
character and European merchant companies had generally 
ousted Arabs and others, who had shipped Indian goods from 
^arly times, from the Indian shores and monopolised the carry¬ 
ing trade. Even coastal trade had also slipped into their hands, 
so that when the Portuguese and the Dutch had ceased to com¬ 
pete with the English East India Company, it acquired mono¬ 
poly of Indian commerce with foreign countries, and the English 
were reaping rich harvests from year to year. Their trade deve¬ 
loped to great heights in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century when Indian cotton and silk goods were in heavy 
demand by the English people, both men and women. 

This spurt in the demand for cottons in England gave a 
particular shift to Indian industry which **reached its high- 
watermark towards the end 6f the seventeenth century**. 
The change in fashion there induced demand for “printed and 
painted** cloth for dresses by English women, both rich and poor, 
leading to decline in the demand for coarse woollen goods. 
Daniel Defoe noted that Indian cotton cloth was in general 
use in English homes, so that “almost everything that use d to 
be made of wool or silk, relating either to dress of the worn en 
or the furniture of houses, was supplied by the Indian trade** 
(quoted by Dr. Tara Chand). A^ter 1670 demand increased 
for textiles and import duties on them were abolished in 1684. 
The inevitable consequence was further impetus to import of 
Indian calicoes which grew into the biggest item of East India 
Ompany*s imports from India, leaviqg far behind salpstre, 
indigo, pepper and other commodities which had figured promi¬ 
nently in the list of imports earlier. Its effect on Indian 
industry was no less tremendous. Textile industry was geared 
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to the requirements of the English people and to export trade. 
Many new centres of manufacture developed, and both in the 
north and the south production increased and catered to Euro¬ 
pean tastes. Gradually traders from other countries of Asia 
were ousted from Indian market and overland trade declined. 
Bengal grew into an immense centre of cotton manufactures 
and Calcutta developed into the main port of export so that the 
textile industry of north India had only one channel for its out¬ 
let. The craftsmen also found it profitable to shift their craft 
to suit the tastes of English purchasers. This had a deleterious 
effect in the long run, though immediately, the prohibitory Act 
of 1700, forbidding use of Indian cotton and silk cloth in Great 
Britain, failed to stop the stream of their export. The East 
India Company re-shipped them to West European countries 
and earned profits. But later in the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, the sole dependence on English trade led 
to the decline of these industries. It was so not because of the 
prohibition by the Acts, of 1700 and 1720, but because the 
change in sartorial habits and the increasing demand for cotton 
textiles promoted quest for alternative methods of supply of 
these goods in England. American cotton produced by slave 
labour found entry there because of the restrictions imposed by 
imperial laws in the colonies oq its manufacture into cloth. At 
the same time invention of spinning jenny and improved looms, 
together with the discovery of steam power introduced an 
Industrial Revolution. It was helped by the flow of wealth 
from India, when the East India Campany acquired political 
control over Bengal. Thus manufacture of cotton goods on a 
large scale in Great Biitain and its cheapness not only brought 
an end to its import from India but also gradually replaced 
the Indian products even in the home market. But this is a 
later story. However, many economic historians have attached 
exaggerated importance to the prohibitory Acts whose effect 
was felt only later in the development of Industrial Revolution 
which had many other elements for it rise. In this context 
J.C* Sinha’s reasonable estimate may be quoted. He writes : 
“The Acts of 1700 and 1720 alone did not bring about the 
decline of the Indian handloom industry. But it cannot be 
denied that the immediate impulse for the adoption of machi* 
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nery in the English cotton industry, which later on gave such a 
heavy blow to the Indian industry, came from the restriction of 
Indian imports. The English public had grown accustomed to 
the use of the cotton goods of India towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, and when the import of these was restrict 
ted, the English cotton manufacturers found it profitable to 
extend their scale of production to satisfy the home demand.. 
Thus these Acts though originally meant for the protection of 
woollen and silk manufactures of England did in point of fact 
protect the newly born British cotton industry in later years' 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, apart from trade 
with the European nations, there was a flourishing internal 
trade and with the other countries of Asia. The product of 
industry and agriculture found market wherever there was 
demand for it. Bengal, for which we have better information, 
attracted bodies of merchants from different parts of India and 
even Asia, who resorted to its markets for the purchase of its 
products, particularly cotton and silk textiles. Salt was also 
carried inland from there as also it was exported to Nepal and 
Assam. At the same time Bengal consumed better cotton which 
was brought into that province from Mirzapur, Farrukhabad 
and Nagpur. Mirzapur had grown into a great emporium for 
the exchange of goods between the different regions of India as 
it lay on the main road from Bengal to the cities of Northern 
India as also of central and western India. And ‘*all this trade’*, 
as Datta writes, *Vas financed by Indian capital and its profits 
were shared by the rich merchants with the ordinary manufac¬ 
turers of the country”. It was the richness of this internal 
trade and the great margin of profits in it which attracted the 
greed of the European servants of the East India Company who 
abused the privileges granted to tl^e Company by the Indian 
rulers, particularly the Mughal Emperor, and created a chaos 
in the economic life of the country. 

Inter-Asian commerce was also of no mean value. Bombay 
was an important mart in the first half of the eighteenth century 
and ’’employed a great number of vessels in its extensive com¬ 
merce”. From the ports of the Persian Gulf were brought 


1. SInha, J.C.: Economic Annals of Bengal, pp 28 - 29 . 
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Into India, pearls, raw silk, dates, dried fruits and scents. 
Coffee, gold, hooey and drugs came from Arabia, while silk 
goods and tea were imported from China. Spices were brought 
from the islands of South-east Asia, and ivory, slaves and drugs 
from Africa. It was, however, the export trade of India to 
these distant lands which is of importance, for normally the 
balance of trade remained in its favour and had to be made up 
by large import of gold and silver. India exported *‘cotton, 
silk, muslin, pearls, diamonds’*, wheat, sugar and cotton manu¬ 
factures. Thus Indian industry and trade profited by the vast 
commerce carried to the countries of Asia, from Arabia to 
China, and eastern coast of Africa. Also coastal trade between 
the western and eastern parts of India was immense, but it had 
gradually drifted into European hands, as the Indian merchants 
and the Arabs had been driven out from this profitable branch 
of trade. Till about the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
■even for some time longer, this vast network of internal and 
■external trade, based on flourishing industry, had made for 
wealth and prosperity of the merchant and the craftsman. 
However, the anarchical condition in the political sphere and 
•the mounting intrusion of Englishmen in the commercial sphere 
were the new elements which facilitated exploitation by the 
foreigner and precipitated march towards poverty. 

The East India Company of London had established trade 
with India in the early years of the seventeenth century and 
had been permitted to build factories or trading centres in 
Bombay, the Coromandal coast and Bengal, so that by the end 
■of that century it had well-defended stations at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombgy. The ostensible weakness of the Mughal 
Empire, in the declining years of Aurangzeb when he had to 
spend year after year in the Deccan fighting the Marathas, encou¬ 
raged the English merchants of Calcutta to measure their strength 
with the Indian empire and wage war against it in which they 
were worsted. However, the Emperor forgave them their folly 
and permitted them to continue their trade as before. After 
his death the rapid downfall of the central authority and the 
consequential wrangle for power in the provinces, emboldened 
the English Company to drive away its European rivals and seek 
a position of supremacy both in the economic and political 
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fields. The French were the only important competitors for 
trade to which Dupleix, in the south, added political rivalry. 
But Dupleix could not muster adequate support from France 
with the result that by the year 1760, the French East India Com¬ 
pany had been humbled and allowed to subsist only on suffe¬ 
rance. This long struggle between the English and the French 
helped the former to build up their military power, take active 
share in the internal disputes of the provincial chiefs and gain 
greater privileges which they could abuse with Impunity. Their 
hold over Bombay was undisputed, and in Carnatic and Bengal 
they had acquired the status of paramount authority, controll¬ 
ing the Indian rulers there and exploiting their new position, 
acquired by military supremacy and adroit intrigue, to mono¬ 
polise trade, both external and internal, and impoverish the 
people and their rulers. 

The opening of the eighteenth century witnessed the beginn¬ 
ings of exploitative tendencies of the English merchants, though 
in the pre-Plassey period these were kept under control by the 
provincial governors of Bengal. After the un-fortunate war 
with the Mughal Empire, the English East India Company 
started the process of its rehabilitation. On their show of 
repentance for their faults and petitioning for pardon, an 
Imperial farman v/as issued on 10th February 1691, permitting 
“the Company to carry on its tAde in Bengal on an annual 
payment of Rs. 3000 in lieu of customs". Thus freedom of 
trade without molestation and persistent charge of customs 
duty, from station to station, wn allowed to the Company, 
and in 1696 it was accorded permission to fortify its factory 
at Calcutta. Two years later the English purchased the 
zamindari of Calcutta, Sutanati and Govindpur, thus being 
ensured of a definite revenue. Sir Josiah Child rightly regarded 
this event as the “foundation of power", though its fruition 
came after half-a-century. Soon thereafter trade grew which 
was marked by an increasing tonnage of ships visiting the 
Indian ports. But the Company’s agents in India were not 
content with their ‘ill defined’ status for “the provisions of the 
farmans which they had hitherto obtained hardly gave them 
any security and stability to their trade”. Provincial governors 
might not always be friendly and there was no uniform policy 
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pursued. Hence Thomas Pitt, Governor of Fort St. George, 
sued for a consolidated farman from the Emperor, which would 
ensure “their commercial privileges" and “clothe them with 
legal and moral justification to assert their rights, whenever 
they were violated by the provincial authorities”'. Also he 
sought permission to establish a mint to coin rupees and gold 
mohurs at Calcutta, “which conveniency would very much 
contribute to the increase of their trade”. Initially, however, 
these efforts did not have much impact. 

However, when Farrukhsiyar became Emperor, a favourable 
opportunity arose. While in Bengal, before his bid for the 
throne, he had been friendly to the English, and this fact 
encouraged the Company to despath an “embassy” with costly 
presents, amounting to £30000 (three hundred thousand rupees) 
in 1713, whose passage to the capital was facilitated by the 
Emperor’s orders to the local authorities. He also forbad 
Murshid Kuli Khan, the Governor of Bengal, “to interfere 
with the English trade, which was to continue on existing terms” 
This mission might have been a failure but for a fortunate 
incident in their favour. Farrukhsiyar was cured of danger¬ 
ous malady by the English doctor William Hamilton, and in 
gratitude the Emperor granted them in 1717 three farmans 
separately addressed to the provincial governors of Bengal, 
Hyderabad and Ahmadabad, conferring various privileges on 
the Company which were to be complied with, The Bengal 
document confirmed the duty-free trade on payment of an 
annual tribute of Rs. 3000, and the zamindari rights in Calcutta 
on payment of Rs. 1195 annually. Moreover thirty-eight 
villages near Calcutta were conferred on them on payment of a 
yearly rent of Rs. 8121. Besides clauses relating to the lega¬ 
lity of the circulation of Madras rupees, surrender of all per¬ 
sons, European or Indian, who might be indebted to the 
Company to the Chief of the factory and prohibition to seize 
ships wrecked or driven ashore by storms, there were two very 
significant privileges noted at the back of the farman. There 
were, one “That a dastak, or permit given by the Chief of the 

1. Bhattacharya, S. The East Irdia Gmyiry acd Eccocmy of Bengal, 
P.26. 
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factory, should exempt the goods from being stopped or exami¬ 
ned by the officers of the Government, and two, that the 
Bengal Government should afford facilities for the coining cf 
the Company's gold and silver in the mint at Murshidabad in 
the season of coining other merchant’s money, if it was not 
against the King's interest'^- Bhattacharya considers this grant 
“by far the most important event in the history of the East 
India Company” for “ it recognised all the privileges hitherto 
obtained by the English since the reign of Shahjahan**. The 
right of custom free trade and freedom to “buy or sell at their 
pleasure”, according to him, “gave unqualified rights of trade 
to the English in Bengal. No other merchants, Indian or 
foreign, enjoyed the same privileges. Freedom of the Company’s 
servants from molestation, searches and oppressions, and the 
authority which the Company obtained over run-away debtors 
virtually conferred on them extraterritorial privileges, and 
correspondingly affected the sovereignly of the Moghul rulers 
in Bengal”. He further writes : “Though many of its provi¬ 
sions were not long observed, the farman undoubtedly opened 
the way for the establishment of the commercial and political 
supremacy of the English in India”. These sentiments are 
marked by exaggeration and are influenced by developments 
occurring at a later date. TJie farmans added little to the 
concessions granted earlier. All that they did was to reaffirm 
them, and but for the fast declining power of the central autho¬ 
rity and the consequent anarchy which engulfed the territories 
of India, the farman's of 1717 might have had little effect on 
the future of Indian polity or economy. Limited freedom of 
trade to the English was of benefit to the Indians and pro¬ 
ductive of prosperity. However, the English regarded this 
farman as their Magna Carta .and swore by it whenever 
necessary and when legal restrictions were placed on their 
freedom to abuse these privileges. 

In the next forty years, till the English acquired control 
over the Nawabship of Bengal, there was a recurring tussle 
between the Company’s servants and the Bengal Government 
regarding the interpretation of the terms of the farman and 
enforcement of the privileges afforded by it. Murshld Kuli 
Khan, the provincial chief, did not view with complacence the 
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grant of rights to the English Company, but did nothing to 
violate them openly. He accepted the dastaks issued by the 
President and Council of Fort William and permitted the flow 
of trade without obstructive demand of customs duty. But not 
long after there was dispute regarding the implications of this 
concession, whether it covered merely the export and import 
trade of the Company, on its own account, or permitted the 
English servants to ply their private trade under cover of the 
dastaks or sell them to Indian merchants to escape payment 
of duty. The Nawab righ.ly held, and “firmly maintained’*, 
that the farman accorded the privilege of duty free trade only 
in respect of goods' “imported or purchased for export by sea’*. 
This was disputed by the English merchants who, from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, had been indulging in 
extensive trade on their account, even in goods which had no 
significance for Company’s trade. This controvesry raged till 
the time of Mir Qasim, and the wide abuse of the dastaks by 
the Company’s servants not only adversely affected the revenues 
of Bengal but also injured the Company’s investment and 
occasioned frequent conflicts between the Bengal administration 
and the English merchants. In two other respects also the 
position was not free from dispute. The Niwab obstructed 
the transfer of thirtyeight villeges to the Company, though 
indirectly through chicanery some of them had passed to it by 
way of its Indian agents. The constant demand for the imple^ 
mentation of this clause often occasioned ill will between the 
two. But most galling to the Company was the procrastina. 
tion regarding minting of their coins in the Murshidabad mint. 
It is mentioned by English servants that the opposition came 
from the Jagat Seth who hid a virtual monopoly in the matter 
of currency. 

However, the grant of farmii was marked by considerable 
increase in Company’s trade. Its investment in the next ten 
years rose from £ 278,593 to £ 363,977. And even the prohi¬ 
bitory Act of 1720, forbidding the “wear and use of Indian 
silks and calicoes”, failed to restrain the flow of Indian goods 
into England. In 1719 the import of white calicoes there rose 
to the figure of 2,088,451 pieces. It fell to 718,678 in 1722, 
but rose again so that in two years it attained the mark of 
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1,291,614 pieces. Similarly imort of silk pieces, which had 
reached the high mark of 55,491 pieces in 1721 continued to 
rise to 58,729 pieces in 1723 and 79,602 in 1727. At the same 
time, though printing industry of great excellence had developed 
in England, it did not very much affect Indian trade. In 1760, 
before the full effects of British political ascendancy had been. 
felt, “the exports to England came to 988,709 pieces of white 
calicoes^ 51,108 pieces of wrought silk from Bengal, 212,910 
pieces of stained calicoes and 665 pieces of sooseys”. Besides 
these pepper, coffee, wool and saltpetre were other major articles 
of export. Thus the Company’s trade continued to prosper 
inspite of French wars and Maratha inroads into Bengal. The 
number of English factories increased. Also there was gradual 
elimination of their European rivals from the Bengal market. 
After 1741, the French did little business; the Danes had no- 
factories between 1714 and 1755 and the Dutch were the only 
competitors who traded in the same articles. But the Dutch 
enjoyed no privileges and as such were at a disadvantage. 
Hence after 1717 the English had a virtual monopoly of export 
trade which they maintained by the import of bullion which 
came to as much as 74 per cent of their total imports to- 
Bengal, 57 per cent to Bombay and 84 per cent to Madras. 
The remaining articles consisted of “broad cloth and other 
woollen goods, lead, iron, tin, copper, quick-silver and various 
minor articles”. Indian population did not take favourably to 
the English woollen goods, which very often had to be sold at 
a loss by the Company. The desire of the Court of Directors 
to promote ‘ the National Advantage” led them to send a num¬ 
ber of bales of woollen goods to their various presidencies; but 
it appears their venture met with little success In the pie- 
Plassey period. Nonetheless, their export trade continued to 
yield heavy profits and brought mounting dividends to the 
members of the East India Company in England. At the same 
time, their servants in India profiled by relatively un*restrictcd 
private trade which they pursued to make up for the miser¬ 
ably low salaries which they were paid. This. private trade 
of English inhabitants caused damage to the Cempany’s 
trade and brought it into conflict with the Bengal adminis¬ 
tration. 
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An unwholesome feature of the farman of 1717 was its lack 
of clarity in the matter of the scope of free trade. Obviously 
the privilege of compounding customs duty at the figure of 
rupees three thousand related to the trade carried on by the 
East India Company which comprised export of goods from 
India and imports from England, carried exclusively on the 
Company’s account. Hence the right of using dast^ks also 
was intended to cover only such trade. There was no reference 
to the private trade of its servants which was neither formally 
recognised by the Company nor favoured by the Indian autho¬ 
rities. Hence the Bengal Government rightly held to their 
interpretation of the scope of the farman that it related merely 
to the Company’s export and import trade and could not, by 
any stretch of the language of the farman, include internal trade 
or even coastal trade conducted by the Company’s servants. 
The Court of Directors, and many sensible English officers in 
India also, agreed to this interpretation. But profit-hungry 
Englishmen who enriched themselves by a clandestine internal 
trade in goods of common consumption by the Indian popula¬ 
tion could not agree to this view which must have restricted 
their unlawful activities and shrunk their ill-gotten gains. And 
they indulged increasingly in the jibuse of the privilege of dastak 
which they employed not only to cover their private trade but 
sold indiscriminately to Indian merchants to enable them to 
escape the government demand of customs duty, which was un¬ 
doubtedly excessive and galling in the extreme. This brought 
loss to the administration and therefore conflict between the 
two. # 

Private trade of the Company’s servants in Bengal mostly 
was carried on in articles of common consumption of the 
people there, such as salt, betel nuts, ghee, rice, tobacco, sugar 
and opium etc. They used the dastaks for the free movement 
of their goods and, paying no customs duty, at the various 
points, were able to compete with the Indian merchants. By 
this means they not only deprived the Bengal Government of 
its rightful revenue but also brought immense injury to the 
local traders and were gradully monopolising entire trade of 
the country. Foreign trade had passed into English hands, 
because of the privilege of the farman which had almost ouste d 
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all other European competitors as well as merchants from 
many Asian countries who had frequented Indian markets. 
And because of the very general indulgence of Company's 
servants in internal trade for which they abused the right of 
dastak, internal trade was also drifting into English hands. 
This had, as Datta writes, “developed as a grave anomaly in 
Indian economic history” by the time of the expulsion of 
Sirajuddaulah in 1757. “The Company’s servants of all grades 
including even the Presidents of Councils in the Presidencies, 
enjoyed the benefits of this private trade at the cost of the 
interest not only of the indigenous merchants, but sometimes of 
the Company itself”. All admonitions of the Court of 
Directors to prevent it were of no avail. The insistence of 
their servants that they were “entitled to make use of the 
dastask” for their private trade was growing year after year. 
They had asserted this right in the time of Shujauddin, and 
though it was never accepted by the Bengal Governors, their 
clandestine activities had not abated. Thus upto 1756, as 
Sirajuddaulah rightly complained, “the British had abused the 
privilege of trade granted them by their firman”. They sold 
the dastaks to Indian merchants as well “to trade custom free, 
to the great prejudice of the Nabjpb’s revenue”. In this man¬ 
ner the Company’s servants had grown lich and remitted their 
ill-gotten wealth to England where vast capital accummulation 
was continuing in this period. 

The battle of Plassey and the subsequent political changes 
in the government of Bengal led to further economic exploita¬ 
tion by the British. It had assumed three facets; one, the 
increasing land revenue demand which continued to grow upto 
the adoption of permanent settlement in Bengal and through¬ 
out the period elsewhere; two, the increasing private trade till 
it was totally banned in the days of Cornwallis; three, the 
profits derived from export commerce; and four, the presents 
and other gains to the Company’s servants extorted from 
Indian princes. The accession of Mir Jafar did not bring any 
new trade privileges; all that came about was the impunity 
with which the English servants indulged in the unchecked 
abuse of dastaks and misused their political prestige to deprive 
the state of its revenue and the Indian merchants and artisans 
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of their rightful dues. But both Mir Jafar and Mir Kasim» 
in Bengal, as also the Nawabs of Carnatic, had paid huge sums 
of money as “Compensation” or “presents” to the Company’s 
officials. Mir Jafar had to pay restitution money amounting 
to £2,150,000 in 1757, besides presents estimated at £1,238,575. 
J.C. Sinha is of the view that the Company’s servants received 
£5,266,166 between 1757 and 1765 as their price of “making 
and unmaking Nawabs in Bengal”. This was in addition to the 
territorial grants to the Company and jagir to Clive. And “a 
substantial part of this wealth found its way to England in 
some form or other”. The profits of the English servants in 
Madras and Bombay have not been estimated, but there is no 
doubt that large sums were gained by them as presents. It is 
difficult to obtain figures of the profit derived from private 
trade. However, some idea can be had of its extent by the 
inadequate figures of remittances to England on private account. 
It took various forms. The records of the East India Company 
are replete with references to the export cf diamonds, pearls and 
other precious stones by various ships leaving Calcutta port, 
which was one of the means adopted to remit their gains by 
the Company's servants. The second mode was the purchase of 
bills on the English Company or foreign companies. The Court 
of Directors were unwilling initially to allow the use of this 
medium by their servants, and the result was excessive resort to 
bills of exchange on foreign Companies, which according to 
Clive, threw “large sums into the hands of foreigners, particular¬ 
ly the Dutch, as immoderate riches have been lately acquired”. 
In 1768 the CourWof Directors authorised bills to be drawn on 
them but a limit of £70,000 per year was fixed. Even in the 
decade before 1770-71, the amount so received by the Calcutta 
Government for transmission was £2,598,931. And after 1770, 
the amount was restricted to £70000 annually, though often the 
limit was transgressed. This restriction by the English led to 
the patronising of other European Companies, according to 
the Select Commite of 1783, bills on such Companies amounted 
to “about one million pounds per annum”. 

The flow of wealth to England was not limited to what the 
private individuals remitted there in the form of precious 
metals and bills of exchange. The Company itself financed its 
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purchases from India by the income derived from ^‘military 
and political services*’ rendered to the Indian rulers. In Bengal 
large sums were acquired from this source which enabled the 
Company not only to meet the cost of local administration out 
of it but also to purchase goods for export from the surplus of 
money over actual expenditure. These purchases were known 
as investment; and as no bullion was imported by the Company 
after 1757 for this purpose, there was no return for the export 
of goods from India. Year after year, thus, a continuous drain 
was occurring which contributed to the enrichment of England 
and consequent impoverishment of India. According to cal¬ 
culations made by J. C. Sinha, based on the reports of the 
Committee of Secrecy, “the value of the total investment for 
the whole period 1757 to 1765 would be about three millionr 
pounds". Deducting the value of imports in this period, Sinha 
believes that the drain of uealth in the first nine years after 
Plassey was to the extent of two million pounds. To this may 
be added the funds, mainly in the form of silver, which were 
sent to China for purchases of tea and silk on Company’s 
account there. This amount was anything between £ 100,000' 
to £ 300,000 per year, and no return was expected from this 
source. After 1766, surplts revenue of Bengal was used for 
the purposes of investment. ’’The grant of Diwani rights natu¬ 
rally inflated the expectations of the proprietors of the 
Company, who expected increased dividends on their shares,, 
and the British Government which “demanded a share of the 
territorial revenues of Bengal”. In consequence a sum of 
£900,000 a year was to be found from the revenues of Bengal 
to meet these demands, which continued at least upto 1780. 
During this period it is estimated that a sum of about ten 
million pounds, in the form of goods, was sent to England. 
Thus in the twenty years after Plassey, no less than 38 million 
pounds had been drained out of Bengal for which no return, 
either in the form of services or goods, was available. It was 
a total drain and must have caused impoverishment of Indian 
resources to that extent. There was no cessation of drain even 
after 1780, for the value of exports, called investment, always 
exceeded that of imports, and thus absolute loss of 
wealth occurred to the Indian people. It is diflScult to have a 
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precise estimate of this drain. William Digby has put it at 
the figure of £ 1000 million which was transferred from India 
to England between 1757 and 1813. Holden Furber puts it at 
a lower estimate of £1.9 million a year, totalling to about 
£Il2 million pounds. Perhaps the amount would be some¬ 
where between these two figures. Even after 1813 such a drain 
did not stop though its form had changed* Naturally such a 
heavy drain had a deleterious effect on the prosperity of the 
people, and though the drain was in the shape of goods and 
implied greater export of the agricultural or industrial produce 
of the country, it could not benefit the ^‘indigenous merchants 
and manufacturers” because, as Sinha rightly points out, “of 
the oppression on the weavers, the monopolistic power of the 
Company and unfair competition of the Company’s servants 
in the inland trade”. 

Private inland trade of the servants of the Company, escap¬ 
ing from transit duties, had been carried on even before 
Plassey and hid occasioned numerous conflicts with the pro¬ 
vincial government. But it assumed extensive proportions 
with the accession of political power by the East India Company 
in Bengal and the penetration inland of the free European 
merchants, who along with some Indian traders and the Com¬ 
pany’s goraashtas or native agents, “acted in league with the 
Company’s servants and deprived the country government of 
its dues”. When Mir Jafar became the Nawab, the Company’s 
servants claimed exemption from inland duties on their trade, 
not only sea borne, but also in articles of common internal 
consumption such as s^ir, betel nut and tobacco. Mir Jafar 
voiced feeble protests but was too weak to resist the inequitable 
demands of the British and their growing encroachment in the 
domains of internal commerce* And thus in his time, as Sinha 
writes, “the entire inland trade passed into the hands of the 
Company’s servants and their underlings, for be had prohi¬ 
bited his servants from charging any duties “however trifling” 
from the Company’s gomashtas carrying boats or moving goods 
by land, covered by a dastak. These abuses grew with the 
consciousness of power which had magnified with the deposi¬ 
tion of Mir Jafar and ascension of Mir Kasim. The latter soon 
realised the enormity of loss which his government and Indian 
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merchants suffered and protested to the Calcutta Government. 
He pointed out the oppressive conduct of the gomashtas who 
**forcibly take away the goods and commodities of the 
reiats, merchants etc. for a fourth part of their value”, defy thd 
authority of the collector and punish him and otherwise cause 
disturbance and oppress the people. To protect his people, Mir 
Kasim suggested a compromise that the English merchants pay 
a transit duty of 9 per cent at one place, while the Indians 
were charged nearly 25 per cent, and transport their goods 
without molestation on the basis of the dastak. But the power 
intoxicated Calcutta Council refused to abide by the agreement 
and claimed ”a right to trade duty free and with the Company’s 
dustak equally with the foreign trade”. They were however 
prepared to pay a duty of 2^ per cent on salt as a concession 
to the Nawab. Mir Kasim thereupon abolished all inland 
duties and brought Indian and European merchants on the 
same level. This was deemed as an unwarranted attack on 
their privileges and the consequence wis the overthrow of Mir 
Kasim. Mir Jafar was restored and naturally he revoked the 
orders of free trade, leaving the English free to indulge in 
“privileged private trade with all its abuses”. His successor 
confirmed the unfair and inequitous privilege of the Englishmen. 
This had the effect of ensuring tfieir monopoly on the entire 
internal trade, for no Indian merchants could hope to compete 
with them> burdened as they were by frequent duties which 
they had to pay and the opprejsio.i which they hid to suffer. 

The evil had attained such proportions that the authorities 
in England grew alarmed at its unrestrained continuance. The 
Court of Directors wrote in 1765, “An unbounded thirst after 
riches seems to have possessed the whole body of our servants 
to that degree, that they have lost all sight of justice to the 
country government, and of their duty to the Company”, and 
rightly judged inland trade to be the cause of all bloodshed 
and confusion in Bengal in recent years. Clive corroborated 
their indictment remarking : “The trade has been carried on 
by free merchants, acting as Gomastahs to the Company’s 
servants, who under the sanction of their names, had commit¬ 
ted actions which make the name of the English stink in the 
nostrils of a Gentoo or a Massalman”. The Directors had 
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directed in 1764 that an “end be forthwith put to inland trade 
in Salt, Betelnut, Tobacco and in all other articles whatever 
produced and consumed in the country/* However, Clive 
formed a Society having monopoly of trade in salt, betelnut 
and tobacco, and its profits were to be shared by the servants 
of the Company in accordance with a schedule which distribu* 
ted shares from high to low in a descending scale. The 
government charged duty from the Society, which with the 
profits of the shareholders had the effect of raising prices of 
these articles of daily consumption. Monopoly benefited sixty 
persons and during the two years that it lasted brought a 
profit of £673,117 to them. N K. Sinha aptly remarks : “The 
Director’s order for limiting private trade of their servants was 
thus carried into execution by their servants in India in their 
own way’’. Though apart from this exception inland trade 
had become free, yet the burden on the people had not abated, 
and exploitation of wealth had not stopped. The Society was 
abolished in 1768 but its “malversations continued.” Sinha 
has pointed out that even afterwards “on the pretence of 
selling off their old stock, they continued to interfere in the 
business of the traders”; and till the time that the Directors 
had ordered complete withdrawal ofalldastaks in 1771, the 
activities of the Sociiety had defrauded the government of duty 
of upwards 40 lakhs of rupees and brought suffering to the 
people. K.K. Datta holds that “the monopolistic control of 
the Company’s servants over the internal trade of the pro¬ 
vince” had not stopped. Warren Hasting’s regulations also 
failed to curb the^evil because of the collusion with Indian 
merchants or the banians of the Company’s servants by sub¬ 
stituting, as Verelst wrote, “the names of dependents for those 
of real proprietors There was no abatement in their profits 
or the rapid loss of business to the indigenous trader. Corn¬ 
wallis lamented in 1789 that “internal commerce has for many 
years been gradually declining” and “the inhabitants of these 
provinces were advancing hastily to a general state of poverty 
and wretchedness'*. The famine of 1770 was the result of 
monopolising of rice trade by Englishmen, who refused to 
“self it again, except at fabulous prices”. The Indian and 
Armenian merchants were driven out of their profes.sion by the 
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excesses committed on them when their goods were stopped on 
the road and carried to warehouses by the Company’s servants. 
Also transit duties were multiplying and being raised higher 
year after year. This continued till 1813 when for reasons 
other than the protection of Indian interests, such duties were 
rationalised. Private internal trade thus became an instrument 
of the impoverishment of Indian people and the means of en¬ 
riching the Englishmen whose profits went to enhance capital 
accummulation in England. 

Apart from private internal trade, the Compay's export 
trade and the manner in which it was fed was no less damaging 
to the interests of the people. The provision of investment 
brought untold suffering in its wake to those from whom it 
was procured, though it should have in the ordinary course 
made for their prosperity. And till political power was utilised 
for its commercial ventures, its exports helped growth of 
industry. In Bengal, as elsewhere also, from the beginning 
Company’s exports were procured from merchants and manu¬ 
facturers by the system known as dadni, which meant advanc¬ 
ing money to the suppliers. By this means the Company was 
“invested with a previous right in the goods for which they 
contracted; and hence their purchases in India acquired the 
name of investment’*. J C. Siftha has mentioned that the 
general mode of production was by artisans working in their 
homes, depending “on the capital of merchants or middlemen,” 
as the poor worker had no capital of his own. European 
merchants had to finance manufacturers to procure enough 
£oods for their export; and this they did by making advances 
to contractors or directly to the manufacturer. “Under the 
first system, the Company made contracts with Indian mer¬ 
chants (called dadni merchants) who agreed to deliver the 
contracted goods at stated times and prices, and who in their 
turn mads contracts with weavers and gave them advances of 
money (dadan) to enable them to buy raw materials of manu¬ 
facture. Under this system the Company had no direct 
dealing with the weavers. Under the second system, the 
Company’s European officers, viz. Residents, senior and 
junior Merchants and Factors, with Indian servants or 
gomashtas under them, gave advances to weavers out of 
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Company's own funds”. The first system continued to prevail 
till 1753,when owing to the occasional failures by merchants to 
keep to the contract, it was changed to the second one of 
collecting supplies ^direct from the aurungs through their own 
gomashtas or agents”. These aurungs were places where 
goods were manufactured and collected for wholesale disposal. 
In 1756, the Court of Directors was highly appreciative of this 
change and wrote on 11 Februrary 1756, ‘‘It is with great 
satisfaction we observe the success your new method of provid¬ 
ing the investment by gomashtas at the aurungs has met with, 
as it is a plan that hitherto seems to be the best calculated to 
answer every desirable purpose, not only with respect to the 
quality and price, but likewise the quantity of the goods 
to be provided” (quoted by K.K. Datta). But this mode pro¬ 
ved detrimental to the interests of the country and had to be 
altered later. 

The Agency system, as the new mode was called, became a 
source of oppression when the English grew into virtual masters 
of Bengal, unrestrained by any authority dlher than their own. 
With the increase of money with the Company in India after 
Plassey and the stoppage of import of bullion, the Directors 
demanded considerable increase in their investment. To obta'n 
it, the gomashtas or agents ^'exercised monopolistic control 
over the weavers” as they were forbidden to work for others 
‘‘until they had furnished an adequate quantity of cloth for 
the Company”. And there was no end to the indebtedness of 
the artisan for the agents would always show him to be ‘‘in 
balance” in his papers. A number of contemporary accounts 
are available to shad light on the enormity of abuses committed 
by the agents and connived at by their principals. Most 
damaging and yet verging on veracity is the account of William 
Bolts in his book, “Considerations on Indian Affairs”, which 
he published in 1770. Bolts was himself a beneficiary of the 
gross abuses of the time and had intimate knowledge of the 
working of the system of trade. He wrires that the weavers 
were made to “sign a bond for the delivery of a certain quantity 
of goods, at a certain time and price”, and was paid some 
money as advance* In this the assent of the weavers was not 
necessary neither was his knowledge of what be had contracted 
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for. Any refusal led to the tying of the money “in their girdles 
and sent away with a flogging”. The weavers were also 
transferred from one gomashta to another as serfs in medieval 
Europe “subject to the tyranny and roguery of every succeed¬ 
ing gomastah”. Bolts further writes that the cloth when 
manufactured was collected in a ware-house with the name of 
the weaver marked on it, “till it is convenient for the gomastah 
to hold a Khaitah, as the term is, for assorting and fixing the 
price of each piece, on which business is employed an oflicer 
called the Company’s Jachendar or assorter. The roguery 
practised in this department is beyond imagination, but all 
terminates in the defrauding of the poor weaver; for the prices 

.are in ail places at least fifteen percent, and in some even 

forty percent less than the goods so manufactured would sell 
.upon a free sale*’. If the weaver would try to sell else¬ 
where, peons were set upon him and the piece cut from the 
loom “when nearly finished”. This testimony of Bolts has been 
corroborated by others. In 1768 the Directors admitted that*« 
“They (the weavers) are unwilling to engage in Company’s 
business because we do not pay them a fair price”. Also in 
1773 the Bengal Government which examined the complaints 
of the weavers of Santipore confirmed “the present miserable 
situation of the weavers, since it^appears that the prices given to 
them for the cloths provided on account of the Company’s 
Investment, amount to no more and in some instances less 
than the cost of the materials and their labour is extracted from 
them without any repayment”. Verelst also found that the 
agents abused the powers entrusted to them “to their own 
emoluments”; and the authority given to them has proved “a 
source of new oppression”. There was no abatement in the 
evil even in the time of Warren Hastings, as is borne out by 
the statement of Philip Francis, as quoted by J. C. Sinha, that 
“in order that the East India Company might avail themselves 
of their increased revenues, it was necessary that their invest¬ 
ment should be enlarged.This could not be suddenly done 

without a monopoly of the manufacturers; a monopoly suppor¬ 
ted by the numerous servants and agents, armed with authority 
which caused great oppression of the manufacturers”. And 
Cornwallis was frank enough to admit that such an oppression 
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was committed not only for the **business of the Company’* 
but for the interest of its servants and agents. Thus had grown 
Company’s investment, thriving on monopoly of trade as hs 
rival European Companies and the Indian and Asian merchants 
had been driven out from the field; and it bad brought misery 
to the people instead of prosperity which increased exports 
might have occasioned. 

In this context reference to the tradition of the cutting of 
weaver’s thumb is necessary. Some Indian economic histories 
of the last century have mentioned this fact as evidence of the 
enormity of oppressive conduct of the Company’s agents. Two 
versions of this allegation are current, one that the servants of 
the Company and their agents resorted to the mode of cutting 
the thumbs of the weavers as a punishment for their working 
for others and evading their contract with the Company. The 
other version is that many weavers cut their thumb to escape 
from the necessity of weaving for the Company. J.C. Sinha has 
4‘ailed to find any evidence to support the story and doubts the 
very possibility of the first of these versions, as the entire 
Company’s profits depended on the adequate supply of piece- 
goods, and their servants would not be guilty of killing the 
goose which laid golden eggs. As regards the second version 
the only support is available in, Bolts’ account “that winders of 
raw silk cut off their own thumbs to escape compulsory wind¬ 
ing of silk’’. Sinha feels if there had been any foundation in 
the story of the cutting of weaver’s thumb Bolt would not have 
omitted to mention it. The only relevance of this fable is to 
highlight the extent^ of misery to which the artisan had been 
reduced owing to the monopolistic nature of Company’s trade, 
implemented through the use of political power. Enough 
evidence is otherwise available to expose the abuse of authority. 
Nevertheless, those who are familiar with the nature of oppres¬ 
sion com mi ted in this country by landlords and the police, not 
in very remote past, might have little hesitation in accepting 
the view that some gomashtas in the eighteenth century could 
resort to this mode of punishment to deprive the weaver of the 
means of working for others in preference to the Company. Of 
•course, it could not be common practice* As regards the 
-voluntary maiming by weavers themselves to escape serving a 
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tyrannous master, there is nothing preposterous in such a 
version for Instances of this nature may be found, and the 
cutting off thumbs by silk-winders might not have been a 
solitary affair. All that such tales indicate is the gravity of 
oppression under which cotton manufacture was carried on, 
and we may agree with J.C. Sinha *‘that the oppression 'proved 
so destructive of industry’ that many weavers gave up their 
profession”. He cites Verelst’s statement in 1767 about “the 
uncommon scarcity of weavers, a great number of whom had 
deserted their profession to seek for subsistence from a less 
precarious calling*’. In 1768 again Verelst wrote to the Direc¬ 
tors that “the manufactures are scarcely increased, the aurungs 
are not so well peopled as they were twenty years before”, 
though the Company’s demand had considerably increased. 
There is great force in Sinha’s comment that mere demand does 
not nourish an industry, “because no industry can flourish 
under a system of monopoly and coercion”. The decline in 
cotton industry had set in which was marked by the Court of 
Directors in 1769. They were correct in diagnosing the malady 
which was that of multiplicity of “restrictions, limitations and 
prohibitions, affecting various articles of trade”. They further 
wrote : “In a country abounding with manufactures this is the 
worst policy. A free liberty ot buying and selling encourages 
the manufacturer and will increase the number. When the 
hand of authority is held over them, and they are told that they 
have only one market open for their goods, they will not long 
bestow the;ir labours upon that trade, and the quantity will 
decrease from year to year”. The famine of 1770 in Bengal 
led to vast mortality in the ranks of weavers who were most 
susceptible to it; and in the years.that followed cotton industry 
failed to revive, though for more than two decades it fed the 
volume of export trade and withstood the initial competition of 
English industrial revolution cotton manufactures. 

Conscious of the evils of agency system, the Directors, on 
10th April 1771, ordered and directed the Council in Calcutta 
to renounce it and “revert to your former practice of providing 
investment by contracts with Dadney merchants” by inviting 
“as great a number of Merchants to deliver proposals, and 
make your contracts as extensive as possible”^ This positive 
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direction was inspired by their desire to improve their **invest- 
ment and the general freedom of trade*’ which was barred by the 
use of “Gomastas, Dalals and Pykars”. But these orders were 
not executed by the Council here which asked for permission to 
suspend them “until it can be done in a manner more consistent 
with your immediate interest and the general good of the coun¬ 
try**. Cartier wanted to frame necessary regulations, which 
was done by Warren Hastings in August 1775, for the purpose 
of bringing weavers under the control of the Company and 
preventing them evading supply of goods to it and supplying to 
others. As the agency system, with the wide use of dastaks, 
profited Company’s servants here, there was considerable reluc¬ 
tance to give it up. And when it was renounced, the weavers 
had been so bound by the new regulations as to be completely 
subservient to the Comany’s interest. 

Warren Hastings had tried to bring some relief to the 
weavers which was the motive of the resolutions of April 12, 
1773. It provided that “ail weavers and manufacturers shall, 
in future, have full liberty to work for whom they please”, 
and that the investment would be purchased for ready money 
from the merchants who might willingly contract for it. This 
was done to protect the manufacturer from the oppression of 
the Company’s gomashtas. But soon price increased and 
quality was debased. This was rightly interpreted by the 
Directors to have been caused by their dishonest servants “who 
had the refuse goods of their own private trade sold to the 
Company at exorbitant prices”. Freedom of trade had little to 
do with this development, for in reality contracts were taken 
clandestinely by the English servants through their own agents 
and not generally by free merchants. Hence in March 1775, 
the Directors ordered cessation of ready money purchases, and 
“absolutely prohibited” their servants or those “under our 
protection” “from trading in those articles, which compose our 
Investment, directly or indirectly, except on account of and for 
the East India Company, until their Investment is completed”. 
This right of pre-emption, J. C. Sinha believes, had the effect 
of excluding “not only the Company's servants but also the 
indigenous merchants from any trade till the Company's pur¬ 
chases had been made”. N. K. Sinha has no regrets for this 
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ousting of Indian merchants for the trade was carried on mainly 
by Englishmen through their baniahs. Also very little of the 
investment was procured through contract system, as the agency 
system had continued for the major part of purchase of cloth. 
Hence, according to J. C. Siaha, '‘monopolistic control over the 
cloth industry and the oppression on the weavers did not come 
to an end'’. In 17'76 the right of pre-emption was renounced, 
but this did not bring any relief as advances were made “early 
in the season” and opportunities for oppression were frequent. 
All measures adopted by the Directors to prevent further 
economic decline of the country had proved ineffective, for the 
agency in India to implement them was corrupt and interested 
only in gaining wealth. The establishment of the Board of 
Trade also, as N. K. Sinha puts it, “only placed on more stable 
foundations the abuses which they had wanted to remove”. 
In 1788 Cornwallis restored the agency system but nothing 
could bring relief to the poor weavers or give business to the 
free indigenous merchants. 

Company's investment was the chief mode of transferring 
the surplus revenues of India to England by the Company. 
Hence with the assumption of political power, and particularly 
subsequent to the grant of Diwani, its amount “steadily 
increased”. It was about sixty lacs, of rupees in 1767 and in 
the next ten years it had attained the figure of one crore of 
rupees. In 1793 it totalled Rs. 1,09,59,130; the average being 
ninety lacs of rupees. For some years afterwards also, despite 
the French war in Europe, there was no abatement in it and 
even in 1795, according to N. K. Sinha, 8,67,040 pieces of 
cotton pjecegoods were exported. The Company’s policy was 
to invest the revenue “surplus and our other funds in India 
in goods marketable in Europe”. And though occasionally the 
Directors’ conscience smote at the transfer of “too large an 
amount of the revenues in goods for which no return was 
made”, they were deterred from making any alteration in it by 
the arguments of their servants in India, as N. K. Sinha puts it, 
“that mischief might arise from any considerable reduction of 
the sums which were annually distributed among manufacturers 
as the reward of their labour and ingenuity”. The fear of loss 
of revenue in England was also one reason advanced for keep- 
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ing up the volume of this drain. Cotton and silk cloth, and 
raw silk were the two chief items of the investment, though 
saltpetre, sugar, pepper, opium and indigo were other profitable 
articles. Indigo became prominent after 1782. 

Another phase of Company’s investment policy was its 
greater emphasis on the export of raw silk from Bengal. While 
throughout the earlier period of British contact with India the 
bulk of purchases here consisted of finished cloth, cotton and 
silk, in the years following full establishment of political sway, 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, which synchroni¬ 
sed with the beginnings of Industrial Revolution in England, 
stress was laid on the export of raw material, silk, cotton, 
jute, indigo, etc., and import and popularisation of British 
manufactures in this country. Beginning was made with 
the export of raw silk. In March 1768, the Directors desired 
to depend on this item for remitting their revenues to 
London, owing to its “importation being a national benefit 
and the consumption more unlimited than that of manu¬ 
factured goods”. “England had imported large quantities of 
silk from Italy and China to meet its requirement of silk tex¬ 
tiles and escape from dependetice on France. With the assump¬ 
tion of political control in Bengal this source was tapped to 
meet the demand of raw silk; and to remedy the defects and 
make it worthy of use by English manufacturers Richard Weber 
was sent in 1767 and he worked for four years to improve its 
quality. Silk worms from China were also inducted; and in 
1770 four Italian experts were brought to Bengal to introduce 
Italian method ^f winding silk directly from the cocoon. The 
eagerness of the Directors to exploit the raw silk resources of 
Bengal is apparent from frequent references to it in their corres¬ 
pondence with the Calcutta Council during this period. Their 
plan was to divert attention of Bengal producers from weaving 
silk to merely winding it. In March 1769, they wrote, “We 
would have you endeavour to induce the manufacturers of 
wrought silk to quit that branch and take to the winding of raw 
silk. Also “in the purchase of silk from the first hands we 
recommend you to give an increased price, if necessary, so as 
to take the trade out of the hands of other merchants of 
Cossimbazar to prevent the Sardars from winding off silk in 
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their houses. Should this practice through inattention have 
been suffered to take place again it will be proper to put a 
stop to it which may now be more effectually done by an 
absolute prohibition under severe penalties by the authority of 
the Government” (quoted by N. K. Sinha). Two facts are 
clear from these directions; one, the keenness of the Directors to 
turn Bengal into a mere producer of raw silk which was to be 
exported to England for manufacture there, an essential trait of 
colonial economy was thus to be achieved. Secondly, that state 
power was to be employed to attain this end by ensuring mono¬ 
poly in the purchase of raw silk and preventing its winding by 
anyone other than working for the Company in [ts workshops. 
When again, after the famine of 1770, there was rise in the 
price of silk, consequent on large mortality among silk breeders, 
the Directors demanded prohibition of purchase of silk by 
private traders from the aurangs supplying Company's invest¬ 
ment. In this manner by securing virtual monopoly, the 
Company exported large quantities of raw silk t? England, 
which resulted in the gradual extinction of. silk industry of 
Bengal. However, for some years Company's profits in this 
trade were minimal or it had to suffer loss, particularly because 
the contract system benefitted private British traders who were 
none other than the Company's servants, who did not hesitate 
to defraud their employer by substituting poor quality of silk 
as part of investment while absorbing the better variety for 
their own trade. Company’s silk was sold at a lower rate in 
London than that exported by private traders. When in the 
administration of Cornwallis, the contract system was relinquish¬ 
ed in favour of the agency system, prices rose again and profits 
ensued to the Company. But these were not uniform because 
of the change in fashions ‘‘which almost entirely banished silk 
from the dress of British laides.” Exports fell and when French 
wars came there was further depression. The Company, how¬ 
ever, took to organize production which stemmed the trend of 
its losses. Raw silk export from Bengal had continued all 
these years with the result that silk industry languished there. 

Another important item of export trade was saltpetre which 
was found in Bihar, Patna being its main centre of manufacture, 
Awadh and Banaras region. Its use as an ingredient in the pre- 
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paration of gun powder, made it an important article of strate* 
gic significance. European Companies, English, Dutch and 
French, had taken to its trade in the seventeenth century. There 
was great demand for it in England, and Bihar saltpetre being 
so good and cheap, the English Company contracted for it in 
large quantities which were brought to Calcutta and exported 
from there. It had turned into “the most profitable export”, and 
despite hindrances imposed by the Nawab’s government, large 
quantities, 30 to 40 thousand maunds, were sent to England 
every year. Subsequent to the acquisition of political power, 
all competition was eliminated and in 1758 Mir Jafar granted 
exclusive monopoly of saltpetre supply to the English. J. C. 
Sinha writes, “The entire quantity of saltpetre produced in 
Bihar was bought at certain fixed prices by the Company which 
exported the greatear part of this article to Europe. The 
French, Dutch and other foreign Companies received in times 
of peace, from the factories at Bihar, a certain quantity of 
saltpetre, at a price settled with the Government at Calcutta”. 
The price paid by the Company to the Noneas or suppliers of 
raw saltpetre was very little, Rs. 1-4 per maund, whereas others 
would pay almost double the amount. But the monopoly and 
governmental authority compelled the poor supplier to this dis¬ 
advantage. Saltpetre was boiled in the factories and converted 
into what was called Kalmy and then prepared for use and 
export. However, its demand in England varied with the 
international situation, for in times of war its re-export to the 
European countries was banned in periods of hostility. Hence 
Company's profifs on this item fiuctuated. In the period 1778 
to 1792, it was not profitable, but when war came between 
England and France in 1793, its demand increased. Also salt¬ 
petre was used as ballast in the export trade to England, hence 
its export continued inspite of its decreased profit-value. Besides 
saltpetre, the Company would export sugar, jute and indigo 
also. While sugar had its best day in the seventeenth century, 
for its export had been declining owing to competition with 
Java sugar and heavy import duties in England, indigo and 
jute'developed into new articles of export trade in the period 
beginning with about the year 1790. 

Indigo had been one of the main articles of t^xport trade of 
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the Company from Surat in the seventeenth century, its supply 
being obtained from Agra, Lahore and Ahmadabad. But when 
West Indies indigo was available, it was dropped as an article 
of trade from India in 1724. However, Jamaica abandoned its 

cultivation in 1747 and with the War of American Independence 
in 1775, the supply of indigo dye to British manufacturers had 
stopped. It was then that Company turned its attention to 
obtain indigo supplies from India and some Englismen took to 
its cultivation and production in Bengal. The first person to 
supply indigo to the Company was John Prinsep who took to 
plantation and manufacture of indigo in 1779 and was encour¬ 
aged in it by the Bengal Government, by giving him advances 
of money from time to time in the initial stages. From the 
meagre purchase of 108 maunds in 1779, by 1782, it had risen 
to 1000 maunds, and soon contracts were made with Prinsep 
for larger quantities. The Company had to suffer some losses 
also because the price paid for it to Prinsep was higher than it 
yielded in sales in London. But the profitable venture of 
Prinsep attracted others also to take to plantation industry in 
Bengal and with it began the great scandal of indigo oppression. 
Private traders also “grasped the importance of this commodity 
and it quickly became one of the most important articles for 
export to England”. N.K. Sipha points out that a number of 
big plantations had developed in Tirhut, Catwa, Midnapur, 
Nadia and Murshidabad, all owned and conducted by English¬ 
men. By 1800 its quality had so much improved that the Bengal 
indigo had supplanted the French and Spanish produce from 
the market of England; and 40000 maunds of it were exported 
from Calcutta to England. “In 1810, out of a total import of 
6 million lbs of indigo into Great Britain more than 5 million 
lbs came from Bengal”. It rose to 120,000 maunds in 1818, 
and in subsequent years this trade, mainly in the hands of 
private traders, grew and plantations increased in number and 
area in the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, with the consequent 
exploitation of the poor cultivator. Indigo export had become 
also the chief means of remitting the fortunes of Englishmen, 
and this trade was left free!* to the private traders after 1793. 
The result was, as N.K. Sinha rightly remarks, “The era of 
avid speculation of British traders was soon to begin.No 
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doubt large areas of waste and forest lands were reclaimed by 
the British adventurers but indigo slavery became very soon a 
feature of rural life in certain areas of Bengal and Bihar**. 

The English East India Company had been one of the 
agencies for export trade of India in the beginning, but it had 
ousted the other European Companies from the field of its 
competition when it acquired political infiuence in the various 
territories of India. The defeat of the French in their wars 
with England had led to the cessation of ^their competition, 
and the Dutch and the Danes had never been of much account. 
Thus a monopoly of CTcport trade had been achieved by the 
English, and they utilised their politico-economic role to drive 
out the Asian merchants, even Indians from their field of 
operation. The result was total dependence of Indian industry 
and trade on the economic interest and exploitative avarice of 
the English Company and private traders. The character of 
Indian industrial enterprise was governed by British demand 
and their instinct of profit. For a long time, the British were 
interested in the export of cotton and silk piece goods and 
these formed the bulk of their purchases. For some time they 
purchased sugar and other articles for export. And during 
that period these industries had prospered. Then at the .close 
of the eighteenth century, indigo became an article of export 
and its manufacture developed in India. Opium was also taken 
up as an article of export to China, and for long its cultiva¬ 
tion and preparation for the China market continued to be an 
important Indian enterprise. Thus owing to the exclusive 
monopoly of the British over external and even coastal trade 
of India, industry san^to the tunc set by the new master. And 
by 1857, the British had acquired mastery over the whole 
country, and used political ascendancy for the economic advan¬ 
tage of their countrymen, inconsiderate of its consequences on 
their subjects. 

In Great Britain an important new development was the 
application of scientific discoveries to industrial technology, 
which is known as Industrial Revolution. Use of steam, gra¬ 
dually replaced manual labour and made for rapid and cheap 
production. Weaiving had been an important industry of 
England, and initially it was confined to wool. But the rapidly 
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increasing consumption of cotton and silk textiles, with the 
change in fashion, led the British weaver to take to the weaving 
of cotton and silk fabrics. Trevelyan has referred to a pamphlet 
of 1782 which graphically describes this change in taste. It 
says. ‘*As for the ladies, they wear scarcely anything now but 
cotton, calicoes, muslin or silk, and think no more of woollen 
stuffs than we think of old almanac. We have scarcely any 
woollen now about our beds but blankets, and they would most 
likely be thrown aside, could we keep our bodies warm without 
them”. Naturally this increased demand led to the commence¬ 
ment of cotton manufacture in England also, and it was fed, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, by “the great increase of 
the raw material of cotton” from the American colonies and 
West Indies. Initially this movement provided “employment 
to many thousands of men, women and children in their own 
houses”. But soon inventions like Arkwright’s water frame, 
Hargreaves’ spinning jenny and Crompton's mule revolutionised 
the process of weaving industry, so that it moved from cottage 
to factory stage. Not only did it affect woollen industry, but 
with it began the process of large scale cotton industry also. 
And when steam power was utilised to drive machines, with the 
invention of steam engine by James Watt, there was tremendous 
effect on the quantum, quality^ and price of the products* 
Naturally, Great Britain was transformed from an importer of 
textile goods into an exporter which, in the days of colonial 
economy, brought about decline and destruction of the indus¬ 
tries of its imperial possessions. Industrial Revolution in 
England made rapid strides because of the availability of 
money which flowed into the country from India. Banking pro¬ 
gressed with the institution of the Joint Stock Companies, 
provincial banks and many Jewish houses with their links with 
their European establishments. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, these new developments had attained 
maturity and made Great Britain into the great industrial and 
commercial nation, whose connection with India operated to 
the latter’s detriment. 

From the very beginning of their commercial contact with 
India, the European trading companies had brought some of 
their national products to finance their export; but owing to 
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the relative self-sufficiency of Indian economy and fewer wants 
of the people, market for such goods was very scanty. Hence 
the balance of trade was met by an inordinate import of 
bullion, gold and silver. In the pre-Plassey days, the Dutch 
imported woollen goods besides precious metals, and *‘copper 
from Japan, tin from Malaya, pepper, cloves, mace and nut¬ 
megs” from Java and Sumatra. The English imports were 
mainly of gold and silver, which formed 74 per cent of it. The 
balance was made up of woollen broad cloth, ”lead, iron, tin, 
copper,quick silver and various minor articles*'. There was 
little demand for woollen goods in Bergal or Carnatic, and 
there was invariably a glut of these articles, so that the 
Company was often led to dispose of them at even cost price. 
After Plassey, the English ceased to import bullion and financed 
their purchases from their revenues and profits in private trade 
and other gratifications which had enriched the local English¬ 
men. Also they used their political influence to carve out a 
market for wollen goods which however did not succeed in the 
beginning. The imports continued to be the same as in the 
first half of the century and consisted of woollen goods, which 
was not profitable, and metals which yielded profits. Even 
upto the time of Cornwallis there was no change in the position, 
the Company being compelled in 1791 to permit sale of wool¬ 
len cloth “even at prime cost” to prevent their “perishing on 
hand and incurring a weight of accummulating interest”. 

A new line, with immense future possibilities, was opened 
with the initiation of the Industrial Revolution in England. 
Originally the £ng,lish cottage industry in cotton was a mixed 
one with linen, as spinners were unable to “produce cotton 
yarn sufficiently strong to be used as warp”. Arkwright’s 
waterframe “removed this difficulty”, and with the invention of 
spinning jenny and Cromption’s mule fine yarn was produced 
in large quantities to enable the manufacture of muslin. 
Cartwright’s power loom with later improvements soon helped 
to turn England into the “largest cotton manufacturing country 
in the world”. National interests led the East India Company 
to probe the Indian market for cotton manufactures. In 1783, 
“first sample of English muslin” was brought into Bengal, not 
so much to oust Indian cotton goods from the Company’s 
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trade, as to improve their quality and bring about a reduction 
in their price. The Directors wrote : “We transmit you by this 
■conveyance three small boxes containing musters of some 
muslins, the produce of a manufacture that has lately been set 

up at Manchester.The great degree of perfection to which 

this manufacture is already arrived, although at present only in 
its infant state, the prices which are 20 per cent under our own 
-cannot but alarm us for so important a branch of our com¬ 
merce. We doubt not therefore that you will also exert yourself 
to the utmost in causing the manufacturers of Bengal to pay 
every attention not only to an improvement of the fabric of 
muslins but also to a reduction of the prices, as on both the one 
and the other will depend very much our future success in this 
article”. But no move was made by the foreign government 
to save the Bengal industry from ultimate ruin. No improve¬ 
ment in quality was initiated and no attempt was made to 
introduce the English machinery into India. The result was 
•foreknown, which not only affected exports of cotton goods but 
also led to the glutting of Indian market with Manchester goods, 
completely destroying the primeval cottage industry of India. 

The despatch of samples was soon followed by enquiries in 
1788 “whether Manchester goods were ‘likely to answer 
for sale’in this country.** ''The import of cotton goods would 
-serve the dual purpose of finding a substitute for woollen goods 
which did not sell and serving the national cause. Manchester 
• influence in Parliament demanded stoppage of Indian imports 
and the Company had to pacify their clamour. Also English 
manufactures could undersell the Indian goods in British 
market by as much as 20 percent. The Directors had therefore 
to alter the character of their.investment. In 1782 under pres¬ 
sure from the calico printers of England, and their quality of 
prints was very good—they prohibited importation of printed 
goods for four years, which period was however extended later 
to become a permanent feature. In 1788 the Directors found 
that British muslin sold at a price “twenty per cent under our 
own”. Hence they had to cancel inclusion of “ordinary and 
middling assortments of piecegoods” in their investment. But 
^the finer varieties had still a market in Europe, and the 
.Directors asked for weavers being supplied with “new and finer 
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reels*’ which were cheap, so that production of quality goods 
might* not suffer. Thus in the following years the Company 
was exporting better varieties of Indian piecegoods and import¬ 
ing some quantities of British manufactures into the country. 
At the same time *'in compliance with the wishes of the English 
manufacturers” they decided to export Broach and Surat cotton 
or even Bengal cotton to England to meet the requirements of 
manufacture there. Earlier such cotton was brought from the 
American colonies which source was drying up because 
of war and change of agricultural preference to sugar¬ 
cane and other items. Initially only 500,000 lbs weight of 
cotton was sent from India. But the inclination of trade was 
clear, which was heading towards increasing import of British 
cotton piece-goods and export of raw material from India to 
be turned into manufactures in England. The process of colo¬ 
nial economy which had resulted in the revolt of American 
colonies had started in India, where political power was employ¬ 
ed to foster it. The speck of dark cloud soon began to grow 
in space and cast its dark shadows on the industry of India* 
The small importation of English cotton goods ultimately led to 
the extinction of Indian export of cotton piecegoods and the 
cottage industry which produced them. 

But for many years the impa^ct of change was not very 
much discernible and Company’s trade in piecegoods did not 
considerably dwindle. At the same time the newly freed 
Americans of the United States had entered the Indian market. 
N. K. Sinha, on the basis of official papers, has given figures 
of Company’s investmant. In 1792 the full investment of 
Rs. 1,08,94,549 was assured of sale in London. This amount 
seems to have decreased in subsequent years, for in 1795 it came 
down to Rs. 92,68,770 and in 1799 to Rs. 90,51,324. However, 
there was no marked fall in the export of cotton piecegoods 
which rose from the figure of Rs. 47,74,591 in 1795 to Rs. 59, 
59,724 in 1799, though it was lower than Rs. 61,67,851 in 1792. 
Raw silk remained at the figure of Rs. 17,25,000. During the 
Napoleonic wars, British trade with the continent of Europe 
was banned by the Emperor, but smuggling on a large scale 
bad blunted the edge of official restrictions. In 1806 the 
Directors could say that prohibitions in France have net mate- 
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rtaliy decreased the competition for Indian goods; only that 
^superior sorts* were assured of a market. Calicoes had a 
steady demand in Europe though limited; and coarse cloth 
found entry into America. But British manufacturers of cheap 
cloth of “lower assortments'* had replaced Indian piecegoods 
of similar variety from the English market, though “superior 
fabrics” continued to have a brisk trade even there in 1806. 
And henceforth and Company demanded only “superior sorts**. 
Soon British industry had made rapid advance and competed 
successfully, both in quality and price, with Indian manufac¬ 
tures. Machine was soon to dominate hand; and after 1810, 
the import of cotton goods into London port began to register 
a lower limit year after year. From the figure of more than 
sixty lacs of rupees in 1792, it had fallen to Ks. 25,50,000 in 
1810, Rs. 16,05,432 in 1818, Rs. 14,01,833 in 1819, Rs. 3,42,843 
in 1823. Indian cotton piecegood exports to African ports had 
partically stopped after 1820. For some time, however, exports 
to America, Germany, Denmark, Portugal and Brazil had 
continued, but this outlet had also failed to revive Indian 
industry for long. From the figures compiled by Dr. Tara 
Chand, we note the change in the character of this trade. In 
1795-96, export of cotton piecegoods in number was 198,750 to 
London, 434,412 to Americjt) .527, 0658 to Portugal (presum¬ 
ably intended for Brazil) 344,286 to Germany, and 186,549 to 
Denmark, making a grand total of 2,122,089 pieces. These 
figures had fallen in the next three years to 1,454,463 in 1798- 
99; but the year 1799-1800 marked a rise again and was perhaps 
the last year of high figures, when the total reached 3,026,253; 
United Kingdom accepting 305,119, America 776,919 and 
Portugal 1,122,853. The decline, was most noticeable in 1824-25 
when the total came down to 1,543,095 and the fall continued 
year by year so that in 1829-30 it had attained the limit of 695, 
725, Eogland.and America both taking the low quantities of 
13,043 and 3,771 respectively. For some years Brazil and 
America had been consuming Indian cotton piecegoods consi¬ 
derably. N. K. Sinha has given the figures in rupees for the 
years' 1815-16 to 1817-1818. From these we find that while in 
the United Kingdom the demand fell from Rs. 12,97,061 to 
Rs. 4,37,107; America imported to the value of Rs. 31,16,366 
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in the first year, R$. 35,99,324 in the second and only Rs. 1,76- 
244 in the third. Brazil’s purchase was of nearly Rs. 15 lacs- 
al! these years. Thus after 1813 the demand for Indian cotton 
piecegoods continued to diminish, their place in the foreign 
markets being occupied by British or local manufactures as 
machine had been introduced there and could easily oust the 
goods produced exclusively by human labour. India under 
foreign rule failed to alter the character of its industry which 
suffered decline and extinction. 

An important development having far* reaching adverse 
effects on Indian economy was the abolition of the East India 
Company’s monopoly of trade with India and its total cessation 
by the Charter Act of 1833. Under the influence of the princi¬ 
ple of free trade, which was primarily advocated by Adam 
Smith and the Physiocrats, British Parliament in 1793 permitted 
limited trade by British nationals with India. The Charter Act 
of that year, while extending the Company’s privilege of trade 
for twenty years, enacted that “any of His Majesty’s subjects 
resident in Great Britain, or any part of His Majesty’s European 
domiions, may export to India; and any of the Company’s Civil 
servants, or persons resident in India under their license and 
protection, may import from India, goods upon the Company’s 
ships’’. In the beginning provision was made only for appro¬ 
priating three thousand tons of shipping space, either way, for 
this purpose, but it was increased later, and Wellesley in 1798 
allowed India-built ships to carry the trade of free merchants 
from Calcutta to London. This restricted application of Laissez 
faire led to considerably increase in export of indigo and raw 
materials and import of British manufactures. In 1813, the 
revision of the Charter Act opened the trade with India to 
British subjects without any limitation. It is clear from the 
discussions at the Parliamentary enquiry, preceding the renewal 
of the Charter, that what the British nation desjred was the 
throwing open of India’s ports to the increasing quantities of 
cotton manufactures of Lancashire, and the result of the change 
was “a spectacular increase in British exports to India”. From 
the figure of £ 1.8 million in 1814 it rose to £ 4.5 million in 
1829. Dr. Tara Chand concludes that during these fifteen years 
there was a fourfold increase and the figures of imports of some 
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important items confirm this view. Import of iron rose from 
186,454 hundredweight in 1814 to 438,629 cwt; woollen goods 
(broadcloth, camlets, etc.) from 17,790 pieces to 49,502 pieces; 
cotton goods (calicoes, etc.) from yards 680, 234 to 34,843,110 
and cotton yam from 8 lbs in 1814 to 4,558,185 in 1828. There 
was, however, increase in export trade also, though a marked 
change had come about in its character. Raw materials now 
formed the' bulk of it and textiles had lost their position of 
primacy. Even the lowering of import duties in 1840 to 10 per 
cent on cotton piceegoods in England did not help their trade. 
British cotton manufactures had no fear of Indian competition, 
for their import into India was either free or had to pay very 
low duties. On the contrary Indian merchandise was burdened 
with heavy transit duties in India besides the import duty in 
England. Nevertheless there was growing increase in the volume 
of trade* Between 1846 and 1851 the value of India’s foreign 
trade rose from about 18 crores to more than 35 crores. By 
1856 it had risen above 52 crores of which abut 2 / crores 
accounted for imports and about 25 crores for exports. By 
that year British cotton goods had practically swamped the 
Indian market. In 1813, according to one statement, 0.11 
million pounds, about one lac pounds, of cotton goods entered 
India, but the figure reached the^total of 3.86 million in 1840,^ 
5.22 in 1850 and 6.30 million pounds in 1856. In yards, the 
import of cotton manufactures from England was 818,502 in 
1814; 42,822,077 in 1828 and 51,777,277 in 1835. Increase iu 
such imports, year by year, was mounting. On the contrary 
the export of Indian cotton goods was fast decreasing. In 1814, 
while more than 12 lac yards were exported to England, the 
figure for 1835 was only 3 lac yards.* And after 1835 the export 
of this item fell considerably, almost being wiped out from 
foreign trade, and meeting with unfair competition in the home 
market. 

Cotton and silk manufactures had gradually ceased to be 
exportable articles after 1813, yet the surplus revenues of the 
Company, the gains of British subjects and the price of imports 
had to be remitted to England. It was a problem which faced 
both the Company and the British Government. The alternative 
suggested before the Parlimentary Committee, and later adopt* 
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«d as a policy^ was to improve the quality of agricultural 
products like raw cotton so that it might replace the American 
produce in the textile mills of Lancashire. Also great stress 
was laid on indigo and after 1840 on opium and later tea, coffee 
and jute as items of export. For their large scale production 
and improvement of quality the mode of plantations run by 
Englishmen was adopted, and free entry and settlement of 
British-European subjects into India were permitted by the 
Charter Act of 1833. As has been mentioned in an earlier 
chapter, the legislative and executive system of government in 
India was reorgnised to promote such colonisation and 
facilitate residence of British in the interior of the country. 
Political policy was mainly influenced by the needs of seeking 
new sources of cotton, silk and tea, which brought new terri¬ 
tories under direct British sway. The absorption of the states 
of Nagpur, Awadh and Assam into British dominion was the 
result of greater demand for Indian cotton and plantation of 
tea. By the middle of the nineteenth century, thus, cotton, 
indigo, opium and tea had come to occupy a positive- position 
in the export trade of the country and had provided a means C'f 
remission of the income of British subjects and the Company 
to England. Export of foodgrains like wheat and rice had also 
begun. The authorities in England were at the time much too 
solicitous of improving the agricultural wealth of the country and 
were shedding crocodile tears on the lot of the cultivator which 
was most miserable. All this care for agricultural improvement 
had one object, that of making the country capable of accept¬ 
ing large quantitifs of British manufactures. Foodgrains and 
cash crops were to find market in England to meet the balance 
of trade which, unlike all the previous centuries, was drifting 
against India. And in this process India was being compelled 
to convert itself into mainly an agricultural country, because 
owing to British economic policies its industry was dwindling. 
The British motto was that Indians should produce raw 
material to be woven into cloth to drap them. And the growth 
of plantations, forced cultivation of opium and increased 
production of cotton, had a perverse effect on the cultivation 
of foodgrain crops, which marked a decline. This diminution 
Jn the supply of foodgrains together with their growing export 
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to make up the deficiencies of foreign trade and meet the so- 
called Home Charges had the effect of producing famine 
conditions in the second half of the century. 

Indian industry had been unable to alter its material struc¬ 
ture. No effort was made either by government or the afliuent 
sections of the community, the new middle class, or the mer¬ 
chants, to reorganise it and raise it from its stage of cottage 
industry. There was absolute lack of scientific acumen or 
spirit of technological innovation in the country. The craftsman 
was immersed in the traditional ways and had neither the 
ability nor the incentive for departing from the trodden path. 
Enterprenurial activity was practically absent, and though in 
the first half of the nineteenth century there was no dearth of 
wealthy men, both in Bengal and in Bombay, and many of 
them had gained immense profits from clandestnie commerce as 
agents of the Englishmen, the benefits assured by the permanent 
settlement, had diverted them to land and grow into zamindars. 
The failure of many banking establishments in joint partnership 
with Englishmen, the honesty of some of whom was in great 
doubt, the trend towards landownership grew more definite. 
The consequence was that capital could not be found to develop 
large scale industries. Also state policy was prejudicial to 
their growth. Unequal competftion with British imports must 
have smoethread them in their infancy. Increasing transit duties 
with in the country were inimical to indigenous trader. Thus by 
the middle of the century, on the one hand, the traditional 
industry was decaying, and it had scarecely the infra-structure 
to survive the shocks of competition and inequitous state policy 
and on the other, the soil was not propitious for the rise of the 
new industry. Yet drain of wealth was continuous. The 
consequence was growing improverishment of the people, 
greater strain on agriculture, increasing unemployment or 
under-employment, and diminishing margin of securitv against 
famines. In the agricultural sector heavy government impost 
had resulted in the extreme exploitation of the cultivator, 
sucking of his life blood. In the industrial field there was 
decay and impoverishment. And yet the wealth of the country 
was drained year after year to England, the Englishman in 
India was getting richer, and the national wealth of England 
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was fast increasing. The Industrial Revolution was helped by 
capital derived from India, and English industries were 
developing so fast that it grew into the foremost industrial 
nation. Prosperity of England betokened poverty of India, for 
imperialism, based on a system of colonial economy, thrives 
on the exploitation of its dependent subjects. India had become 
the victim of colonialism and all the evils of imperialism had 
become evident before the East India Company had been 
extinguished after the Revolt of 1857. 
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By 1856, thus, British empire of India had been established 
and its territorial limits finalised both in the east and the north¬ 
west. Its paramount power was well recognised by the princely 
states. By war or diplomacy one independent state after an¬ 
other was brought within the orbit of subsidiary alliance system* 
or incorporated in British dominion, so that by the middle of 
the nineteenth century it had expanded to include the whole of 
India to its natural frontiers. This enlargement of territorial, 
possessions enhanced the revenues of the East India Company 
and opened new fields for British trade and capital investment. 
A merchant corporation is conscious only of its profits yielding 
higher dividends to the constituents. These would be derived 
from state revenus and higher returns on mercantile operations. 
In both these directions the Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany and their servants in India were working assiduously. 
Land was then the chief source of income and- for nearly a- 
century British official-dom in India was busy experimenting 
with devices to extract the maximum share of agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Various modes of revenue settlements, annual, quinquen¬ 
nial, permananent, decennial or thirty-yearly, with revenue far¬ 
mers, zamindars or ryots, all were motivated towards increasing 
the revenue demand. And in all this experimentation, higher 
yield being the exclusive purpose, the socio-economic structure 
of the community life in India was wholly ignored and in conse¬ 
quence adversely affected. Primary attention, however, was 
paid to the interests of trade. State revenues were devoted to 
the enlargement of Company’s investment which implied expand- 
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ing purchase of exportable goods in India for British and Euro¬ 
pean markets. In the beginning the merchant Company was 
interested in exporting products of Indian industry, such as 
textiles, sugar and salt-petre, but the new Industrial Revolution 
in England altered this character of trade and substituted export 
of raw materials like cotton, raw silk and indigo for the pro¬ 
duct of British industry. While initially the Company either 
imported bullion or used its local revenues to finance its pur¬ 
chases, later on these were met by increasing import of British 
manufactures, particularly cotton textiles and luxury goods. 
Progressive increase in the incidence of taxation and rapid dec¬ 
line in industry as a consequence of the insatiable thirst of 
British manufactures for profit, led to growing impoverishment 
of Indian people and their transformation into a mainly agri¬ 
cultural community. R. C. Dutt’s comment sums up the posi¬ 
tion aptly. He writes : “Taxation raised by a king, says the 
Indian poet, is like the moisture of the earth sucked up by the 
sun, to be returned to the earth as fertilising rain; but the mois¬ 
ture raised from the Indian soil now descends as fertilising rain 
largely on other lands, not on India”. This spectacle was 
clearly visible by the middle of the nineteenth century when 
territorially, administratively and economically British dominion 
over India was completely established. 

No empire howsoever powerhxl militarily can survive long 
without ingratiating into the afiections of the ruled or winning 
their acquiescence culturally. Early in the nineteenth century 
a strong movement grew in England to spread Christianity into 
India and convert its Hindu and Muslim subjects to that faith, 
for in religious homogeneity were to be embedded the roots of 
imperialism. The rigorous prohibition of missionaries into 
India by the East India Company in the earlier decades had not 
completely succeeded in banishing proselytisation which was 
clandestinely carried on by Serampore missionaries in Bengal 
and many others on the southern coast. Yet the gains of 
Christianity were not considerable and the Indian public had not 
yet developed a sense of panic. But the Company’s obstinate, 
preservation of the spirit of religious neutrality was demolished 
by the British Parliament when it permitted uninhibited flow of 
Europeans into India by the Acts of 1813 and 1833. Now the 
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sluice gates were opened flooding the country with myriads of 
Christain missions operating from many centres, deriding Indian 
religions and converting people by shoals to their faith. It was 
not so much the numbers who were lost to Hinduism which 
alarmed the people but the aggressive militancy of the mission¬ 
aries who spared no efforts and lost no occasion to ridicule 
the traditional faith, its practices and the very beliefs on which 
its structure was based. The Muslims also did not escape the 
missionary onslaught. And to heighten their achievements, 
the missions undertook to educate the younger generation which 
was eager to benefit by the knowledge of English language and 
western thought, both for material gains and intellectual quest. 
This orientation of young minds was inevitably to lead to sub¬ 
version of the indigenous faiths and bound to alarm the ortho¬ 
dox. The natural consequence was opposition to missionary 
activities which had the support of the oflacial-dom, though 
the declared policy of the state was one of religious 
neutrality. This opposition had two facets, one of reform of 
abuses and attempt to revert to the pristine purity of the reli¬ 
gions by laying emphasis on their philosophical aspects to the 
exclusion of ritualistic practices; and the other of greater con¬ 
servatism and increasing hatred of the government which had 
facilitated corrosion of the anbient faiths. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century both these trends were conspicuous in 
national life. While reformism was slow in its impact, conser¬ 
vatism had gathered momentum resenting every change intro¬ 
duced by the foreign government, whether it related to social 
reform or material development. 

Many glaring abuses had tarnished the face of Hinduism 
over the course of centuries, and Islam in India had drifted far 
apart from the simplicity of the days of the Prophet. Among 
the Hindus practices like Sati, animal and even human sacrifices, 
cruel observances represented by Charakpuja and tantric wor¬ 
ship, the inhuman murder of children as sacrifices to the river 
deity and even infanticide, had deadened the soft sentiments of 
humanity in the fact of religious compulsion. Indian conscience 
had been moved by these evils, but despite denunciations and 
sundry attempts at their removal, by the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, not only was there least impact on their prevalence 
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but perhaps the frequency of these evils had increased. The 
British rulers, initially, had demonstrated their spirit of religious 
neutrality by not only ignoring them but even by affording 
them official patronage. However, the new wave of evange- 
licism and the imperialistic need to blacken the face of the ruled 
and berate him, exposed the evilness of such usages and mission¬ 
aries spared no pains to blittle the Hindu in his eyes. Authors 
like Abbe Dubois exaggerated the religious and social misbeha¬ 
viour of the Indian people. Many administrators, inspired by 
the new zeal of reformism generated by evangelicism and utili¬ 
tarian liberalism adopted measures for their eradication. In this 
endeavour they were vigorously supported, and even prompted, 
by Hindu reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy who bemoaned 
these medieval accretions which had no sanction in the earlier 
scriptures. The consequence of this dual attack was the enact¬ 
ment of laws banning such exercises as Sati etecetera and 
making their practice a criminal offence meriting severe punish¬ 
ment. Simultaneously, reform movements were also started 
aiming at return to the pristine purity of the faith. Brahmo 
Samaj was the most prominent among them. New education 
also awakened the youth to revolt against the traditional faith, 
and some among them did not^ hesitate to violently offend the 
feelings of the orthodox. However, the pace of reformism was 
slow, and because it was allied with westernism initiated by 
foreign rule, the prejudice of orthodoxy assumed the proportions 
of alarm and every act denouncing social abuses met with vehe¬ 
ment opposition gnd foul misrepresentation. The Widows 
Remarriage Act, and the law of civil marriages added further 
fuel to the fire of antagonism harboured by orthodoxy. The 
fear of Christianity overwhelming the indigenous faiths made 
panic more panicky and aggravated hostility to novelty and 
the government which was associated with its origin. 

Most serious was the reaction of orthodoxy to the educatio¬ 
nal innovations. Earlier ruler like Warren Hastings had 
genuine respect for oriental learning and took measures to lend 
state support to its promotion. For the needs of judiciary, till 
then averse to make a break with the existing institutions and 
laws, the state promoted the training of exponents of Muslim 
and Hindu laws. With Cornwallis radical change came over 
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the system of administration and the indigenous and traditional 
was yielding place to the foreign system and alien laws. Most 
of governmental functions and entire business administration 
of the East India Company and European merchants, who had 
practically monopolised the external and internal trade of the 
country, were transacted in the language of the exotic rulers. 
Employment opportunities, therefore, were open to those who 
could find easy means of communication with the foreign em¬ 
ployers. Thus began the urge for knowledge of English langu¬ 
age, and the foreign missionaries provided the means for its 
fulfilment. Long before the state could resolve the differences 
between the Orientalists and Anglicists, the two sections among 
the English servants, many people in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay towns had availed of the opportunity to learn the 
language of their rulers. The establishment of Hindu College 
in Calcutta, Pachaiappa’s College in Madras or Elphinstone 
College in Bombay or even Agra College in Agra,- as also simi¬ 
lar educational institutions elsewhere, were expressions of public 
enthusiasm for English education with all its material benefits. 
Macaulay’s strong but wholly prejudiced assessment of eastern 
literature, contrasting one shelf of western literature with the 
entire mass of Sanskrit learning, might have acted as a hammer 
stroke to silence the Orientalists, but it operated to belittle all 
that the traditional past of India could boast of and to lower 
the Indian people in their own estimation. His minute clinched 
the issue of educational policy and henceforth all government 
resources were to be directed to the spread of western educa¬ 
tion through the medium of English language. The natural 
consequence of the policy was the adoption of English as official 
language in which all state transactions were to be conducted. 
The avenues of official employment were now open to only those 
who had passed through the portals of institutions importing 
knowledge of the West. Christian missions engaged themselves 
in this pursuit, and many schools and colleges were established 
by the Indians who were impressed by the benefits, material and 
intellectual, accruing from the new knowledge. But this enthu¬ 
siasm was limited to the metropolitan towns and not for many 
decades did it invade the towns in the interior where orthodoxy, 
particularly the Muslim, offered resistance to the new wave. In 
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cities like Patna, in the provinces of northern India, there was 
opposition to English and people lamented the denigration of 
oriental learning which had deprived large numbers of the 
prospects of goverment employment. At the same time, the 
behaviour of the first few batches of English educated youth 
was so aggressive to the existing customs and beliefs that the 
traditonal society resiled from the new experiment and felt 
ofiended at the open disregard, ridicule and even denunciation 
of all they held sacred. Naturally the alien government was 
looked upon as the enemy of Indian culture and blamed for its 
imperialistic intentions. 

British state policy also grew defiantly selfish, serving pri¬ 
marily the interests of the ruling nation. In the early establish¬ 
ment of peace and order within the British possesions, conse¬ 
quent upon the suppression of warring chiefs refractory land¬ 
lords and plundering bands, had provided a raison d’etre for 
the new state, and many sections in the quest for normalcy had 
offered willing allegiance to the foreign rulers. But even then 
the alien government could not enjoy repose from recalcitration 
internal revolts or mutinies in the army, which from time to 
time disturbed the even tenor of empire-building. As years 
passed and organised resistance to the British empire had 
quelled, the instinct of economics advantage dominated politcal 
thinking of the rulers. Dr. Tara*Chand observes : “Throughout 
this long period, the profit motive had been an important factor 
in the conflict with the European powers and the wars with the 
feckless and thriftless Indian princes. Besides the lure of 
dominion was irresistible, and ease with which it could be 
acquired acted as a spur to bring more and more of the fertile 
Indian territories under its rule. The desire to increase revenues, 
however, was matched by the solicitude....for economy”. The 
desire for dominion was an overpowering motive because their 
policy was “to increase the revenue of our dominions by increas¬ 
ing our dominions themselves”. Metcalfe forthrightly defended 
acquisitions of territory as that would “contract the extent of 
frontier to be defended.or give a surplus of revenue avail¬ 

able for the payment of a military force, without the chance of 
involving us in any embrassment beyond those to which we 
are clearly exposed”. Hence he advocated “increase of territory 
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...as the source of safety and power”. More territory brought 
more revenues and better commercial potentialities. Land 
revenue was enhanced with every fresh settlement, whether it 
related to zamindary lands or to those held directly by the 
cultivators. Permanent fixation of revenue demand was a thing 
of the past never to be accepted by the Directors again. Promises 
made to the landholders in the early year of the nineteenth 
century in the Ceded and Conquered Districts of the province 
later known as North-Western Provinces, were broken and 
permanent settlement was denied to them, with the result that 
the revenue demand increased manifold between 1801 and 1850 
in this region, and was brought down only in 1855 by which 
time fears of decrease in revenue had vanished with the growth 
of population and cultivated area a long with prices of agricul¬ 
tural commodities. Other avenues of taxation had also opened 
and no occasion was lost to enhance the income of the state, 
which met the growing expenditure on foreign civil and military 
estabishment as well as provided higher dividends to the 
Company’s shareholders. Trade with India poured wealth into 
England and in the nineteenth century operated to strangle Indian 
industries which might dare to compete with English industrial 
enterprise. His transit duties inland for Indian merchandise 
offset any advantage which internal products might possess in 
relation to English imports, which were lightly taxed on entry 
into Indian ports and were exempted from any subsequent 
imposts. Also plantation industries, like indigo or tea, were 
monopolised by English settlers who oppressed Indian tenants 
and grew immensely rich on a system of inequity and physical 
violence. Complete exclusion of Indians from all positions of 
trust and power in the administration, and the manning of all 
higher offices both in the civil government and the military 
forces by the English brought forth misery and sense of humilia¬ 
tion to the people. They were turned into inferior subjects, 
almost verging on slavery in their own country, who had ta 
labour for the benefit of the foreign ruler. Britirh policy was 
increasingly making the Indian people conscious of their low 
status. All governmental action was reverting the fetters which 
boimd them and the rigours of bondage were growing in 
intensity. The first century of British rule bad not only brought 
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the i^hole of India territorially under its sway, but had stunned 
the moral growth of the people and made them intellectually, 
culturally and economically subservient and unfree. Such a 
position was bound to react on the fortunes of the empire which 
was met by waves of resistance, largely local or sectional, from 
the people culminating in the Revolt of 1857, which almost 
shook the British empire of India to its very foundations. The 
nemesis was there, but the rising was suppressed with inhuman 
cruelty, and the result was further consolidation of the empire 
and strengthening of the bondage of the people. But even this 
unsuccessful strenuous effort for freedom from foreign yoke 
marked the beginning of the incessant struggle for independence 
which culminated in the year 1947 in the establishment of the 
independent sovereign Indian republic. 

In the century after Plassey ‘*a series of uprisings and distur¬ 
bances marked the expansion of British rule in India’*. In the 
words of Dr. Tara Chand, “Each region became after annex¬ 
ation a scene of resistance and revolt, in which landholders and 
peasants were involved and in which the disbanded soldiers of 
the landlords, the ministers of religion and the dismissed depen¬ 
dents participated”. Wars of conquest against Indian princes 
^‘did not secure universal dominion and peace among the peo¬ 
ple”, for “the subjugation of tke chiefs of the principalities did 
not mean the elimination of hydraheaded feudal aristocracy, 
which was loath to surrender authority and which hated the 
new-fangled administrative arrangements of the foreign ruler”. 
This class had grown into a formidable force during the period 
of political chaosf resulting from the weakness of central 
authority, and was reluctant to submit to the new government 
whose measures were calculated to “extinguish the authority 
over their tenants, imposed upon them almost insupportable 
financial burdens and subjected them to an alien system of 
judicial administration”, ignoring the distinctions of class and 
caste. Besides the landowning classes, there were other elements 
also who did not take kindly to the new system of government. 
The learned community depending for its livelihood on grants 
by the earlier states had been deprived of its means of suste¬ 
nance by the land-resumption proceedings undertaken in the 
interest of economy and to enhance revenues. Employment 
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opportunities were also denied to it with the adoption of English 
as state language. This class smarted under the sense of ine¬ 
quity and neglect, and naturally its wide influence was exerted 
against the new alien government. Religious leaders, priests 
and mullahs, all nourished a sense of grievance against the 
foreign rulers and lent support, though moral only, to all move¬ 
ments hostile to the new administration. It is unnatural for a 
conquered people to submit with alacrity to the conqueror and 
grumblings develop into resistance and revolts accompany 
efforts at pacification. In the areas inhabited by upsophisticated 
tribal peoples such a phenomenon is more common. The 
Khonds, Santhals or Kols and Bhils took long to submit to 
British authority and frequently rebelled against the changes 
which invaded the socio-economic structure of their community. 
Thus in every region brought under the Company’s rule, whether 
Bengal, Orissa, Assam, North-west Provinces, Maharashtra or 
Gujarat, till about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
numerous risings and rebellions occurred which gave no respite 
to the British administration and their army. 

S.B. Chaudhary in his book *Civil Disturbances’ has given a 
long list of such local or sectional endeavours at defiance of 
British authority. It will be futile to discuss them here in any 
detail. Brief mention may, hdwever, be made of some of the 
prominent ones which kept at bay the Company’s military might. 
In Bengal the termination of the Nawab’s power did not end 
all opposition. Many disturbances marked the earlier years 
of British rule there and most of these “were due to the sub¬ 
version of traditional political order and the harsh land revenue 
policy of the Company”, and were engineered by the landlords. 
However the most, serious of early rebellions was that of the 
Sanyasis who were joined by Muslim Faqirs and aided by the 
discontented landlords, peasants and common people whose 
interests had been injured by the new administration. Their 
ravages and raids conducted by large bandb of upto fifty thou¬ 
sand men could scarcely be suppressed as they shunned open 
encounter, and the Company's sepoys had secret sympathy with 
them and thus their loyalty was luckewarm to the government. 
For many years they continued to be a terror in north Bengal. 
Only when their attention was turned elsewhere in India and 
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the government system became well established in the province 
that their depredations ceased. Close on the heels of the 
Sanyasis came the trouble from the Faqirs led by Majnun Shah 
in 1776-77 and his son Chiragh Ali Shah in 1788-90, which- 
continued to disturb the peace of Bengal for many decades. 
Later followed the risings of Tipu, the leader of the Pagal Panth 
sect, who led peasants against zamindars, and the Faraizis under 
Haji Shariatullah and his son Daud Mian, who opposed exploi-- 
tation of the peasants and preached radical reform in religious 
practices. These religio-political disturbances continued upto 
1857 spear-heading defiance of British power. 

Another phase of local revolts inspired by the discontent 
arising from the disruption of tribal socio-economic structure 
by administrative changes was that of the “risings among the 
Chuars of the Jungle Mahals, Hos of Singhbhum, the Kols 
and Mundas of Chhota Nagpur, the Bhumij of Manbhum and 
the Santhals of Rajmahal Hills”. The Khonds of Orissa, the 
Khasis of Assam, Kolis and Bhils of Gujarat also broke into 
open revolt from time to time and gave little peace to the 
government over many decades. These risings were often led 
by disaffected chiefs whose cause the tribal people upheld. 
The Santhals rebelled against the heavy demand of rent, sharp 
practices of money-lenders, harsh treatment of revenue ofScials, 
or the offensive behaviour of railway ofScials who defrauded 
them of their wages and did not hesitate to ill treat their 
women. The Mundas resented the surreptitious transfer of 
their lands to the Sikh and Muslim adventurers who followed 
in the wake of Britkh administration. In Orissa and Assam 
tribal support was evoked by certain dispossessed chiefs, and 
for many years the tribal people fought the British to express 
resentment against administrative innovations and for the 
restoration of traditional authority. But in all cases these 
risings failed to make any serious dent on the British armour, 
for their primitive arms were no match for the guns and rifles- 
of the Company’s army. Yet it will be correct to hold that 
upto 1857, and even thereafter, these revolts, however local, 
did not allow complete repose to the foreign power and beto¬ 
kened discontent of large elements against the allien system of 
government and administrative measures hostile to the simple 
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interests of primitive communities. 

Much more direct and serious in their impact on British 
rule were the frequent risings of feudal lords and local chiefs 
in various regions of India. The new revenue system and 
administrative innovations, particularly in the judicial machi¬ 
nery, had adversely affected the interests of this class. They 
also resented loss of autonomy which they had enjoyed during 
the decades of dislocation of central authority. Most of such 
chiefs had under their control limited armed forces, indiffe¬ 
rently equipped, and could command the allegiance and support 
of the tenants whose loyalty to them was traditional. Their 
resources might not have been adequate to demolish the British 
empire, but were effective enough to cause temporary uneasiness 
to the rulers and deflect them from the course of consolidating 
their hold. These feudal revolts helped to maintain the spirit 
of freedom and defiance smouldering, seeking a breeze to spark 
into conflagration. One of the earliest risings was that of the 
■Raja of Vizianagaram on the eastern coast, who raised the 
banner of revolt against the increased demand of tribute or 
peshkash which, when not complied with, led to the sequestration 
of the estate and demand for the disbandment of his army. 
The Raja was killed in 1794. The British then installed his son, 
reducing the tribute and diminishing his territory. Subsequently 
many poligars or land-lords in tAe south, like those of Tinne- 
velly, Sivagiri, Ramnad, exhibited “symptoms of uneasiness and 
recalcitrance”, and outbreaks followed in Dindigul, Malabar, 
Ceded districts. North Arcot and Parlikemedi in the Presidency 
of Madras. From 1796 to 1805 Kerala Verma Raja of Wynaad 
“created commotion which spread through-out the province and 
subsided only after his death”. Again after 1830 came the 
revolts of Rajas of Vizagapatara and zamindars of Gumsur and 
poligars of Karnal. Similarly in Travancore occurred the 
rising of Diwan Velu Tampi and in Mysore that the Dhondji 
Wagh which took some time to suppress. The state of Hydera¬ 
bad also was not free from disaffection. Sikandar Jah, the new 
Nizam, who came to that ofiice in 1803, resented the subsidiary 
alliance and, though he did not personally go to war against the 
British, gave countenance to the activities of his favourite Raja 
Mahipat Ram who with the help of some qiladars rose in revolt 
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in 1808. These symptoms of opposition were quelled by the 
British military might. So also was suppressed the animosity 
of Mubarzud-daulah who supported the Muslim movement of 
reform and holy war led by Syed Ahmad Barelvi, by keeping 
the prince as a state prisoner in Golconda. In Maratha coun¬ 
try in Western India, restoration of order after the defeat of 
the Peshwa was no easy task. The peasantry and hill-tribes 
resorted to open resistance, known as Ramosi risings, led by 
Umaji Naik and Bapu Trimbakji Sawant, who were defeated 
and imprisoned in 1828. Ghorpade’s revolt in favour of the 
chief of Kolhapur also met with no success in 1829, nor did the 
insurrection of Nimbaji for the restoration of Raja Pratap 
Singh of Satara fare any better. Though these attempts failed 
yet they disclose the temper of the people which was not incli¬ 
ned to submit to the new masters without striking for freedom. 
The Gadkari revolt in Kolhapur or the risings in Sawantwadi 
under the leadership of Phond Sawant are other examples of 
the discontent prevailing in that region which sought occasions 
to flare into open revolt. Organised military power of the new 
administration was able to crush all such attempts at free¬ 
dom because of the local character of these revolts and the 
primitive equipment of the troops fighting for the cause of the 
chiefs. 

Gujarat and Kathiawar were also scenes of prolonged dis¬ 
affection and occasional revolts. Captain James Outram’s 
report in 1835 drew attention to the simmering discontent and 
the defiant spirit of the people who could find support from 
mercenaries like Arabs, Gosains and Sindhis. He wrote, “The 
ease and impunity ^ith which the natives of Gujarat find they 
can insult and plunder British officers must, if not speedily 
checked, bring the European sway in this part of India to the 
low ebb of the mere physical power of a handful of British 
against millions of disaffected natives, no longer standing in 
awe of our power’* (quoted by Dr. Tara Chand). The temper 
of the people there is clearly exhibited by the revolt of the 
Wagheras of Okha, who opposed the Mulkgiri levies of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. Similarly the citizens of Surat resisted 
salt tax, and other inconvenient measures of government by 
closing their shops and submitting petitions with thousands of 
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signatures and pressing the government to ‘^cancel the unpopu¬ 
lar measures”. In Rajputana also there was little respite from 
local opposition and anti-British agitation of which Maharaja 
Man Singh of Jodhpur was the centre. Dr. Tara Chand writes : 
“The attempts of Jootha Ram and Maharao Kishen Singh of 
Kotah, and the conspiracies of the jagirdars of Mewar and 
Marwar, all go to indicate how excited Rajputana was during 
the first half of the nineteenth century”. Sind and Punjab also, 
which were brought within British dominion only in the forties 
of the last century, were not free from the spirit of revolt, and 
it would be unnatural to expect the chiefs and peasants of these 
regions to submit to foreign rule without showing their sense of 
resentment and hostility. 

The North-West Province, the present Uttar Pradesh, was 
perhaps the most disaffected of the provinces of India, for here 
the old landlords and feudal chiefs had suffered considerably 
by the revenue demands of the British government and the 
endeavours of the officials to wipe away all eminences. Their 
efforts to have direct access to the cultivator had not succeeded 
for the revenue settlements were made with the existing land¬ 
holders, whether they be big zamindars or petty co-sharers in a 
village. But the incidence of revenue was so heavy that the old 
landlords could scarcely meet th§ demand and as a result many 
of them were brought to a low ebb in their status and position. 

“Enhancement of revenue.had caused great distress among 

the petty zamindars”, whose estates were sold for default of 
payment. “The disbanded soldiery and refractory land-holders 
combined to produce a state of lawlessness and disorder”. The 
revolt of Daya Ram of Hathras exemplifies the spirit of resis¬ 
tance which permeated the landhold[jng class and which had the 
support of the peasantry. His fort could not long resist the 
onslaught of British artillery and Daya Ram had to surrender 
after a period of close pursuit by the victors. Daya Ram’s case 
was not an isolated one. In Gorakhpur and other areas there 
had been occasional risings, and the resentment of the people 
of Ruhelkhand found expression in the revolt of Bareilly against 
the Chaukidari tax. At the close of the eighteenth century, the 
insurrection of Wazir Ali, the deposed ruler of Awadh, in 
Banaras has almost touched off the train of smouldering discon- 
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tent in which many ruling chiefs were involved. So also were 
the activities of the Nepalis and Burmese who were seeking a 
general rising against the British with the aid of rulers like 
Ranjit Singh, Sindia, Holkar and the Nizam. But ail such 
plans misfired, and not till 1857 could a general rising be 
contrived. 

Apart from these civil disturbances and risings of the dis¬ 
affected chiefs, discontented land-lords or the exploited peasantry 
in various parts of the country, the first half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed also many mutinies of the Indian soldiery in 
British employ. These violent grumblings of the sepoys were 
expressions of their resentment against any interference with 
their traditional religious distinctions and caste privileges or 
encroachment on their emoluments. Beginning with the mutiny 
at Vellore in 1806 to protest against innovations in head dress 
and .orders banning caste marks on the forehead, or rudeness of 
English officers showing disrespect to Indian officers, there were 
other mutinies in the Bengal Army at the time of the Burmese 
wars when the sepoys refused to cross the sea which was odious 
to their religion, and after the Sind and Punjab wars when 
their allowances were reduced. The reverses in Nepal, in Burma 
and in Afghanistan brought British prestige to a low ebb, and 
the sepoy was unwilling to subjpit without resentment to the 
authority of the commanders, particularly where financial ad¬ 
vantage or religious scruples were affected. The sepoys also 
were moved by the feelings and sentiments of the common 
man to whom they belonged. The economic privations of the 
peasant and the landlord touched him intimately for to them his 
kith and kin belonged and to which he was closely attached. 

Thus by 1856, when Awadh was annexed and the doctrine 
of lapse was in full operation, the social and material innova¬ 
tions were in swing, or the elSects of land revenue policy had > 
been in full view, there was rampant in the country, almost in 
all provinces, a spirit of revolt born of disaffection and discon¬ 
tent among all the classes of people. The rulers had fought 
and been defeated to submit to a system of gilded bondage, 
possessed of externalia of authority without power, and subject 
to the whims of the British representatives, under which they 
chafed. The smaller chiefs and landlords, resented loss of pres- 
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tige, enhanced revenue demand and deprivation or reduction of 
their estates, and broke out into open revolt whenever they 
•could do so with impunity. The peasantry was no less aggr* 
ieved for it had to bear the main burden of increasing impost 
•on land, and offered its support to every rising against the 
foreign government by whomsoever engineered. There was 
■a mass of disbanded soldiery whose unemployment was the direct 
result of British expansion and their policy of government; and 
this large band of men at arms offered service to any pretender 
to power or opposition to the established authority. In many 
cities the inhabitants protested against iniquitous taxation and 
did not hesitate to take up arms to vindicate their claims. Above 
all the sepoys of the Indian army of the British were not happy 
-with the terms of their service and often mutinied against offen¬ 
sive behaviour of their alien officers or to press for their 
allowances and privileges. The British rule in its first century 
was therefore not borne with complacence, but was marked by 
a series of risings and revolts, which though local in character 
and unorganised in their nature, indicate the temper of the 
different classes, sections or regions. The spirt of defiance and 
revolt was there awaiting leadership to burst into open con¬ 
flagration which came in 1857. 

The events of 1857 were neither unforseen nor unpremedi¬ 
tated. The character of British rule made resistance to it 
inevitable. Dr. Tara Chand rightly concludes that “the dange¬ 
rous situation which was developing in India was inherent in 
the nature of the empire”. A commercial Company had acqui¬ 
red vast territories but it could not shed its profit motive, lead¬ 
ing to increasing demand for more and more revenues without 
attempting to plough them back. for the development of the 
country. Every effort at economy won applause without heed¬ 
ing its consequences on the feelings of the ruled. The cry for 
revenues was met by annexations of territory. Dalhousie “pro¬ 
claimed the principle of extinguishing the native rulers on every 
opportunity that offered”, and adopted the pretext of malad¬ 
ministration, failure of natural heirs or warlike preparations to 
absorb the intervening principalities to round off the British 
dominion upto the natural frontiers. These annexations were 
justified by the Englishman on “the ground of intolerable corrup- 
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tion and misrule by the Indian princes, and tbe terrible misery 
and oppression of the down-trodd^ masses**. The deprivation 
of the Emperor of Delhi of his privileges of royalty, the deposi¬ 
tion of the king of Awadh on the excuse of misgovemment, the 
annexation of the states of Nagpur, Jhansi and many others on 
the principle of lapse, the absorption of the Panjab because of 
the revolt at Multan and the loss of territory to many other 
princes since 1830, left a trail of serious resentment and pro¬ 
found discontent in the land. Dalhousie had also, under the 
Directors* instructions for economy, to stop or reduce the pen¬ 
sions of the dispossessed chiefs, most prominent being Rani 
Jindan Kaur, the widow of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Nana Sahab, 
the adopted son of the last Peshwa, and Lakshmibai the Rani of 
Jhansi. The resumption of jagirs and inam lands had brought 
in its train intense misery to the old aristocracy of families of 
learned men and religious leaders. Economies were also effec¬ 
ted in the emoluments of the Indian sepoy and every step was 
adopted to run the administration cheap by paying the Indians 
in subordinate positions as low a sum as possible. The Indians 
of howsoever high a rank were deprived of participation in the 
wing of adminstration where policy was determined or respon¬ 
sibility shared. They were helots in their own land, where 
racial discrimination was practi,sed to the extent of making them 
feel inferior in every way to the members of the ruling race. 
Socially, politically and economically the Indians were subordi¬ 
nate to the British and occupied a position verging on serfdom. 
Indigenous industries had been ruined by the fiscal policy of the 
government and unequal competition with the imports of British 
manufactured goods. The artisan and the craftsman suffered 
unemployment and faced hunger and starvation. The peasant 
was rackrented which left little margin of surplus to invest in 
land or even meet the demands of feeding the family. In this 
situation every class in the country, from the peasant to the 
prince, the civil servant and the soldier, the cultivator and the 
artisan, suffered privation and was seething with discontent 
which might break forth any moment in an explosion, and 
observant British ofiicers were conscious of it. “But**, as Dr. 
Tara Chand writes, ‘‘Englishmen were so wrapt in self-righteous 
complacency that they never gave any serious thought to the 
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hmnaa implications of their empire. Some of them did certainly 
talk of the distant goal of self-government for India, but the 
actions of most throughout their two centuries of connection with 
India, betrayed little real desire to reach that goal. Some in¬ 
deed felt perturbed by the unnatural character of the situation,, 
but even they could not conceive of an issue other than an un¬ 
limited continuance of British rule.** In this psychology of the 
rulers when mass disaffection gripped the people, a catastrophe 
was apparent, and the e\ ents in the preceding decades easily 
forecast the nature of it. Canning was apprehensive of the 
lengthening shadows which forebode gloom. In his farewell 
speech in London, while he admired the phenomenon of “a 
hundred and fifty millions of people submitting in peace and 

contentment.to the government of strangers and aliens**, 

grew conscious of the dark future and said, “I know not what 
course events may take. I hope and pray that we may not 
reach the extremity of war*’. He further stated, “we must not 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud 
may arise, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, but which, 
growing larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and 
overwhelm us with ruin”. This premonition of danger was not 
without substance. 

On the basis of facts. Dr. f ara Chand rightly concludes 
that “the country was ripe for rebellion”. There was ample 
material in the nature of British government to alienate the 
people—different classes, and socio-economic groups—and 
foment discontent of an explosive character. Many discerning 
Englishmen were conscious of it and feared vengeance. Fore¬ 
ign role rarely evokes affection of t|;ie conquered people who 
suffer from the “yoke of the stranger”. Even benefits do not 
counterbalance the “evil foreign domination*’. But in a 
system of administration lacking any benefits other than the 
negative one of the peace of death, and which led to the heap¬ 
ing of misery and humiliation on the people, the fact of 
foreign rule by itself is adequate to goad them to rebel. In 
India, under British rule, in the words of Dr. Tara Chand, 
‘*The pride of the Indian was wounded. Royal families were 
humiliated. The nobility was divested of influence. The peo¬ 
ple lay prostrate before the might of the foreigner. The ancient 
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seats of power were in ruins, the ancient ways and manners 
all in eclipse. New men of another race, alien in religion, 
language, culture, lorded over the sons of the soil and heaped 
contempt upon them’*. And in this situation, the author 
concludes, “Is it surprising that both the civilian and the soldier 
were exasperated and ready to take up arms against the 
foreign ruler”. Besides the loss of political rights, economic 
impoverishment, social disruption and threat to religious senti¬ 
ments, what was most galling to national sentiment was the 
exclusiveness of the rulers and their intense contempt for every¬ 
thing Indian. Michael Edwards has drawn attention to this 
phenomenon by contrasting the attitude of Englishmen towards 
Indians in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Whereas 
in the former “intercourse between Indians and Englishmen 
was between equals, between country powers”, in the latter, 
“as the English became conscious of their powers they be¬ 
came more aloof and inaccessible, and that necessary con¬ 
comitant of an imperial government, contempt for an inferior 
and conquered people, shows more and more as a characteris¬ 
tic of the ruling class”. Even Bentinck was conscious of this 
aloofness which was responsible for the ignorance of the rulers 
of the sentiments and conditions of the people. Naturally 
followed the ill-treatment of Indians by Englishmen, filled with 
a “sense of superiority” and revelling in aggravated “national 
pride”. Dr. Tara Chand has quoted Ball to show the extent 
of behaviour of the European officials towards the subjects, 
wherein he observes, “The great majority of English officers, 
both civil and military, are guilty of using bad language to 
their subordinates, dependents, servants, to the sepoys, and 
to the people of the country in general”. This widened the 
gulf between the rulers and the ruled. In the cantonments 
the English officer and his wife treated the high class sepoys 
as menials and the contact between the two sections was grow¬ 
ing less and less. Munro had pointed out in 1818 that no 
other foreign conqueror “has treated them with so much scorn 
as we; none has stigmatized the whole people as unworthy of 
trust, as incapable of honesty, and as fit to be employed 
only where we cannot do without them. It seems to he not 
only ungenerous but impolitic to debase the character of a 
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people fallen under our dominion**. This treatment of the 
Indian as “an inferior race** and their reduction to an “abject 
state’* and looking upon them **with disdain as men unworthy 
of high station’’ was the most important aggravating factor 
which “heightened the tensions’’, apart from tangible causes, 
political, economic and social which precipitated the rising of 
1857. Many Englishmen had foreseen the impending crisis, 
but their warnings fell on unwilling ears and no change was 
effected either in the policies of the government or the atti¬ 
tude of the ruling class. 

There is controversy whether the revolt of 1857 was pre¬ 
meditated and the result of organised planning, or it was a 
spontenous rising of the sepoys enraged by the issue of con¬ 
taminated cartridges. Many writers on this episode have also 
indulged in the controversy regarding its character, whether it 
was a mutiny or a national war of independence. It will be 
clear from what has been said earlier that discontent against 
British rule was universal and affected every class of people, 
the Indian sepoys included. Resentment against the foreign 
government and its administrative policies had been there for 
many decad s and it had often expressed itself in local or sec¬ 
tional revolts. But a general rising, a total revolt amounting 
to war against the government^required leadership which was 
not forthcoming until Lord Dalhousie’s sweeping measures 
against the Indian princes had created conditions in which 
some of them could provide guidance and head the revolt. The 
annexation of Awadh, the resumption of Peshwa’s pension 
and the estate of Jhansi, the ill-treatment of the royal family 
of Nagpur, or the absorption of the states of Satara or 
Tanjore, threw up a number of leaders under whom the dis¬ 
affected sepoy regiments and the scattered mass of soldiery 
could rally. The King or Emperor of Delhi, the descendant 
of the Great Mughals, then advanced in age and leading a 
life of indigence and humiliation, almost a prisoner in his own 
Red Fort, provided a rallying point, and all forces, anywhere 
in the country, raised the cry of ‘march to Delhi’ to raise the 
Emperor again to the throne and organise the independent 
state under his leadership. Leaders like Nana Sahib, Hazarat 
Mahal, Lakshmibai, Nawab of Banda, Kunwar Singh, Tatya 
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Tope, or anyone else avowed allegiance to him and fought for 
his cause. Discontent was there almost for a century, but 
until a united cause was found and leaders available, nothing 
better than local risings could erupt forth. And even in 1857, 
a rising of that magnitude would not be practicable unless 
some preparation had been made for it and some common 
aims found. Planning in the sense of a well-organised move¬ 
ment in which all the diverse elements were acting with a pur¬ 
pose and move directed from a central agency was not cer¬ 
tainly there. But it will be difficult to assume in the face of 
available evidence that the revolt erupted suddenly without 
prior preparation and some organisation. Even the timing of 
it when the British empire was not free from international 
trouble would prove it. 

Major Harriott, the Judge Advocate-General trying the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, on the basis of documents, arrived at 
the conclusion that “the conspiracy from the very commence¬ 
ment was not confined to the sepoys and did not even originate 
with them, but had its ramifiacations throughout the palace and 
city”. For more than three decades before the revolt, the British 
Government was consistently endeavouring to deprive the 
Mughal Emperor of the traditional honour due to him, and 
there was a plan to expel him ffom the possession of Red Fort 
which was his abode, and to abolish the royal title. Dalhousie 
was authorised to take the step but desisted from using force in 
anticipation of the death of the aged and infirm Bahadur Shah. 
Their arrangement with Prince Fakhruddin to voluntarily 
relinquish these prj^leges in exchange for recognition as head 
of the royal family, with the title of Shahzada or prince” was 
nullified by his death in 1856. The King was keen that his 
favourite son Jawan Bakht should succeed him, but there was 
no prospect of success, and everyone in the palace and the city 
believed that the end of Delhi monarchy was in sight. The 
princes of the royal family, Zinat Mahal the empress and the 
people of the city, of every class and sect, were greatly perturbed 
by the dark shadows of the forthcoming event, and it is not 
surprising that a mine was laid to explode any moment. The 
Emperor was the symbol of Indian independence in whose name 
and under whose leadership alone might the struggle for free- 
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<Iom from foreign yoke be organised. According to the “Papers 
relative to the Mutinies in the East Indies”, published fw the 
information of Parliament, one wounded rebel at Patna affirmed 
that a plot had been in existence for some months, and that 
men were regularly paid and money distributed to excite the 
people to fight for religion and the Padishah of Delhi”. Agree¬ 
ment had been arrived at between Nana Sahib and the Emperor 
that the kingship was to be with Bahadur Shah and that Nana 
would be his Dewan. The prince of Awadh was to renounce all 
claims to a separate kingship and to allege loyalty to the King 
of Delhi under whom he was to serve. Everywhere, whether in 
Satara or Hyderabad or in the north, the sceptre of the Emperor 
of Delhi was to hold sway. Thus a substitute state under the 
Mughal ruler was to be established on the expulsion of the 
hated alien who had deprived the people of their political free¬ 
dom, crushed their economic independance and violated the 
sanctity of their faith. 

The most fervid leader of the revolt was Nana Sahib Dhondu 
Pant, the adopted son of Peshwa Baji Rao who passed the last 
years of his life in exile at Bithur in the district of Kanpur. In 
accordance with the policy to deny the succession of the political 
rights to the adopted son, Nana Sahib was deprived of the 
pension and the zagir of Bithup which had been granted to the 
Peshwa for his subsistence and his family. By a will Baji Rao 
in 1839 had bequeathed to Nana Sahib “the Guddee of Peshwa, 
the Dominions, wealth, Desh Mookhee etc., Watun (family) 
possessions. Treasure and all my real and personal property”. 
On his death, however, even against the recommendation of 
the Acting Commissioner, to allow a portion of the annual 
pension of rupees eight lacs to be paid to his heirs, Dalhousie 
rejected the proposal on the ground that they “have no claim 
whatever on the consideration of the British Government” and 
refused to consent to any portion of the public revenues being 
conferred upon it”. Nana Sahib’s spirited representations to 
the Governor-General and the Court of Directors met with no 
•sympathy from the British Government, and he was deprived of 
pension and the jagir but was allowed enjoyment of the late 
Peshwa’s savings and private property. Naturally he was griev¬ 
ously affected by the policy of the government and would have 
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nourished feelings of hostility against it, though he might have 
dissembled them and put up an appearance of friendliness to¬ 
wards Englishmen. He had sent his agent Azimullah to London 
to plead his cause. On his return to India, Azimullah spent 
some time in France, Italy and Turkey and met some leaders 
there. He also visited Crimea where Anglo-French armies were 
fighting the Russians and formed low opinion of the fighting 
qualities of the Englishmen. To him the Russians were Rustams. 
No definite record is available of his doings in these European 
countries or of any plans made by him to organise revolt, but 
in the light of circumstantial evidence it would be difficult to 
accept the view that the events of 1857 were “not the result of 
careful planning nor were there any master-minds behind it**, 
as believed by Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad. Nana Sahib*s 
activities during the few years prior to 1857 strengthen the 
belief that he was in close contact with similar minded leaders 
elsewhere and had been fanning the anti-British sentiments and 
suspicions of the sepoy army. Azimullah was his intimate 
associate and helper, and it may be surmised that with Rungo 
Bapoojee, the Satara agent, whom he had met in London, the 
conspiracy was hatched to overthrow the alien government by 
simultaneous uprising in the north and south. The statement of 
Sitaram Bawa to the Judicial Commissioner of Mysore, ia 
eloquent about the role of Nana in organising opposition to the 
Company. It is mentioned that three years before the revolt, 
previous to the annexation of Awadh, Nana Sahib had written 
letters to the rulers of Indore, Gwalior, Jaipur, Jodhpur Kotah, 
Baroda, Nagpur, Bundi, Rewa, Jhalpur, Kutch, Bhuj, Hydera¬ 
bad, Kolhapur, Satara and many other princes, including 
Gulab Singh of Jammu, seeking their co-operation. But not 
until the annexation of Awadh did he meet with much response, 
as “nobody had any hope**. But after this event he met with 
active support from the bankers of Lucknow and Man Singh a 
Talukdar. Then “many began to take courage and answer him**. 
Gulab Singh sent money and “said that he was ready with men, 
money and arms**. Also it was then that the Emperor in Delhi 
was contacted and agreement reached “that the Padishahi 
should be for the Mussalmans and Dewangiri for thejHindoos**. 
Further Sitaram said, “It was by the annexation of Oudh that 
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the Mohammandans were induced to join» and that Nana's plot 
began to succeed. It was previously merely a conspiracy among 
the Hindu Princes and had been smouldering for a Iong*time’*. 
Regarding the participation of the sepoys, he mentions that 
initially they were not “prepared to join but when money 
became plentiful then matters began to wear a favourable 
aspect". This testimony, if reliable, makes abundantly clear the 
part played by Nana Sahib; and there is reason to assume that 
Sitaram Bawa was not far from truth in associating Nana Sahib 
with the conspiracy. His tour to Lucknow, Kalpi and Delhi in 
1856 and early 1857 which roused the suspicion of some English’ 
officers, was certainly not without implication in the context of 
the revolt. 

The annexation of Awadh on the ground of misrule and the 
subsequent ill treatment of the king and his family roused 
intense resentment in the people. And the measures of ad¬ 
ministration, particularly the revenue settlement which came im 
the wake of establishment of British rule, further aggravated^ 
discontent and spread disaffection to the rural community. A 
number of talukdars were deprived of the means of their afflu¬ 
ence, and strengthened by the loyal support of their peasants, 
they were prepared to defy the new government. The king, 
in his exile at Calcutta, was gweved by the behaviour of British 
officials to his household in Lucknow and made repeated repre¬ 
sentations to the Governor-General, though in vain. In one of 
these he wrote “that so many acts of violence, oppression and 
indignity have been committed upon me" and mentioned, 
“Thousands of my effects have been confiscated and destroyed;. 

while the edifices...have.been pulled down". He protested 

against the misuse of palaces, spoiling of property kept in god- 
owns and the auction of his animals. In another letter of 14th 
September 1856, Wajid Ali Shah referred to the other issued in 
Lucknow that no money should be paid to anyone “without 
orders from the authorities", and said that “the issue of such 
orders plainly shows that my family will perish for want of 
food, and that the servants not being paid, will go to the length 
of creating disturbances". He appealed that Chatar Manzil 
building should be allowed for the residence of his family. 
Subsequent letters are replete with the mention of oppression 
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•and indignities heaped on the ladies of the harem and king’s 
relations and servants in Lucknow. The sight of misery and 
ill treatment of the royal family must have moved the citizens 
to a sense of resentment against the new administration. And 
the deteriorating economic condition of the people fanned the 
fire of revolt further. Grain prices rose because of the govern* 
ment’s entry into the whole-sale market causing distress to the 
public. Local industry, dependent on the patronage of the 
royal court and the prosperous nobility, perished throwing 
thousands of petty craftsmen into unemployment. Gubbins has 
given a graphic account of their indigence within a few months 
of the change of government. There were complaints of bri¬ 
bery and corruption by officers particularly in the dispensation 
of justice. Thus Awadh suffered and the garden of India was 
rapidly turning into a field of weeds. Naturally every section 
of the Awadh population, from high to low, from the royal 
family to the artisan, talukdars and peasants, all nursed senti¬ 
ments of vengeance against the oppressor. It is not surprising 
that many leaders were thrown up to lead the people into revolt. 
Hazrat Mahal, Brijis Qadr, Maulvi Ahmad Ullah Shah, Man 
Singh and many local landlords were there acting as rallying 
points for rebellion, which was utilised by Nana Sahib and 
others and a joint front was utilvsed. The Awadh leaders made 
common cause with the king of Delhi and forsook their claims 
for a separate kingly state. The visit of Nana Sahib and 
Azimullah only a few months before the beginning of revolt, and 
their sudden departure from Lucknow, did create suspicion in 
the minds of somtf British officers, and would strengthen the 
impression that they had furthered the conspiracy by this 
hurried visit to the capital of the lost kingdom. 

Another centre of opposition to British rule was Jhansi 
where Rani Lakshmi Bai, the widow of the last ruler, provided 
leadership and led her army to fight the alien oppressor. 
Dalhousie had refused adoption to Gangadhar Rao on whose 
death the state was absorbed into the British Empire. The 
Rani protested against the resumption of the state, but even her 
modest demand for papers “to enable her to submit a fresh 
statement of her claim” was summarily turned down. Long 
John in his “Wanderings in India” has given details of his 
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jneeting with the Rani when she vehemently protested against 
the incquitous treatment meted out to her by the government 
and “rather energetically exclaimed I will not give up my 
Jhansi”. But all her efforts failed to mellow the heart of the 
Governor-General and the Rani could not get back Jhansi. 
Her grievance took the shape of rebellion and she developed 
into the most redoubtable enemy of the British, identifying her 
cause with that of the Nana and heading the revolt in Bundel- 
khand. Many others were also similarly affected by the resump¬ 
tion policy of the government. The heir to Amrit Rao, who 
had abandoned his claims to Peshwaship in lieu of a pension 
and resided at Karwi, was deprived of the pension and other 
privileges. The Nawab of Banda, Ali Bahadur, on his succes¬ 
sion in 1849 was deprived of the privileges associated with a 
ruling chief, to which the Nawab protested without avail. Loss 
of honour and deprivation of privileges made him nourish 
feelings of discontent, and he became one of the leaders of the 
revolt. Many other phiefs and towns also participated in the 
revolt in the cause of Nana Sahib, and the whole region from 
Jabalpur to Delhi and Indore and Gwalior to Jhansi, Kalpi 
and Kanpur was convulsed by uprisings, acting in unison and 
allying with Nana. 

Evidence is also available of the conspiracy in Patna where 
Peer Ali was an active agent working in the interest of the king 
of Delhi. When he was hanged correspondence found in his 
house clearly indicated that he was in communication with 
Kanpur and “disclosed an organized Mussalman conspiracy to 
re-establish Mohammadan supremacy, and to overthrow the 
British Government”, ft cannot be doubted that “ever since 

the annexation of Oudh.a secret conspiracy had existed for 

some time in Patna, carried on under instructions from the 
North-West, for some great ulterior purpose”. From Patna 
efforts were made to gain the support of landlords like Kunwar 
Singh who was the most ardent leader of revolt in the east. The 
activities of Sycd Ahmad Ullah Shah, known as the Maulvi of 
Fyzabad, in the month of February 1857, leading almost to 
open revolt finally culminating in the arrest of the Maulvi, in¬ 
dicate a state of preparedness for the great event for which pro¬ 
pagandists and agents like him were actively ^gaged in many 
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places. At the same time the circulation of mysterious chapati^ 
which phenomenon was in evidence in the entire region of 
Northern India, upto the Punjab, as also the story of bone dust 
being mixed with flour, causing extreme nervousness among 
the people in towns and yillages, do point to the existence of 
conspiracy which was being organized by some “master minds** 
for the end of foreign rule. Movement of faqirs and Sanyasis 
(mendicants) had increased as also there was a spurt of religious 
functions like the Katha and Milad-i-Sharif in the sepoy lines. 
All these developments some time before the summer of 1857 
point to some organized activity which was being secretly pur¬ 
sued, and the whole of India prepared for simultaneous uprising 
against the British. This assumption is fortified by the spatial 
dimension of the revolt which included far flung territories from 
Assam in the east to Gujarat in the west, and the southern 
Maratha States in the south to Peshawar in the north. It is 
difficult to believe that a revolt of this magnitude was unpre¬ 
meditated or without any organisation, however crude and 
faltering it might have been. The universality of disaffection 
against foreign rule made such a wide based revolt possible, 
and the almost simultaneity of risings in this vast region denote 
a stage of preparation and organisation. 

No coup d*etats or revolts against government are practic¬ 
able without the support of army, for unless the fighting arm of 
the government in power is paralysed such risings have little 
prospect of success. To fight a foreign government so strongly 
entrenched in the country, it was essential to wean away the 
Indian wing of the C3bmpany’s army from its “loyalty to the salt” 
and provide the machine to fight the government forces. Collu¬ 
sion of the sepoy battalions with the conspirators was therefore 
necessary for the revolt to materialise and succeed. The East 
India Company’s army comprised European and Indian regi¬ 
ments in a proportion of one to six about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and after the annexation of Panjab the. 
European regiments were largely stationed in that region from. 
Meerut to Peshawar. By and large it was the Indian element 
which mounted guard in the rest of the country. The sepoys- 
had rightly claimed that it was they who had made British em¬ 
pire possible in the east, for in every war fought and conquest 
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jmade the major brunt fell on them. Yet their lot was most un- 
•enviable. The pay and pension allowed to a sepoy '‘were far 
from attractive. In the infantry it was seven rupees a month, 
in the cavalry a sowar drew twenty-seven rupees per mensem but 
iie had to find his own mount. This compared unfavourably, 
with the emoluments of his white comrade-in-arms”, writes Sen. 
He has quoted Holmes to show the disparity in the treatment 
between the two wings. Holmes in his book “The Mutiny in the 
Bengal Army”, has pointed out that while the total sum spent 
on that army amounted to £ 9,832,235 for a force of 315,520 
men, “no less than £ 5,668,110 are expended on 51,316 European 
officers and soldiers”, leaving only £ 4,184,125 to be spent on 
264,204 Indian soldiers and officers. He further mentions that 
“The European troops take no share in the rough ordinary duties 
of the service.They are lodged, fed, paid in a manner un¬ 

known to other soldiers”. Sen infers that “this contrast could 
not but adversely affect the sepoy’s morale” for “the only bond 
between him and the government was his pay and pension”. The 
paltry sum paid to him did not suffice for his meals and there 
was scarcely any money left to him to save. The sepoy who came 
from among the high castes. Brahmans and Rajputs of the 
North-West Province and Bihar, had been drawn to the military 
service for employment for monetary gains. A foreign govern¬ 
ment could not evoke spirit of patriotism and hence the loyalty 
of the sepoy was to the “salt”, the provider of his pay. He 
was therefore attached to his pay and allowance and when any 
injury occurred to these, his faith in his employer was shaken 
and he was prepared to mutiny. Recent conquests of Sind, 
Panjab and Burma bad affected his allowances, the discrimina¬ 
tion in the matter of emoluments between the Indian and 
European soldiers and the growing load of peace-time work had 
severely mauled his self-respect. He was therefore susceptible 
to influences undermining his loyalty to the salt. Propaganda 
regarding government’s intention to christianise him and the 
sight of the misery of princes, nobles and peasants intimately 
touched him and he became an easy prey to conspiratorial 
designs. 

The high caste sepoy zealously guarded his faith by scru- 
gmlously adhering to religious observances. But conditions of 
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service were making it increi^ngly difficult to maintain kia 
orthodoxy. The government demanded his services in Burma 
and Afghanistan. When war was taken to these lands he waa 
called upon to cross the sea or live in a Muslim land in their 
midst. The refusal by 34th Native Infantry' Regiment to 
cross the black waters was punished by shooting the men and 
disbanding the battalion. Those who went across to Burma 
lost their caste and had to suffer severe social ostracism. The 
position during the Afghan war was much more deplorable, for 
those who escaped destruction were subjected to social ignom¬ 
iny and regained admittance to caste only at great expence. 
With the conquest of the whole of India upto the natural fron¬ 
tiers all wars for expansion of empire must of necessity be 
beyond the river Indus or across the seas. The sepoys felt that 
the government, to be able to avail of their services freely, 
without any let or hindrance, wished to convert them to Chris¬ 
tianity. This dread of conversion was fortified when the General 
Service Order was issued requiring new recruits to the army ta 
sign a declaration of willingness to serve wherever their services 
were required. Of course this order would not affect the exist¬ 
ing servicemen; but it definitely blocked the avenues of employ¬ 
ment for his sons and nephews in the military forces, and that 
was an honorable branch of service coveted by the high caste 
Hindus of upper India. At the same time many other measures, 
legislative and administrative, of the government and its British 
officers, had created the impression that his religious was in 
danger. The enactment of the Removal of Religious Disabili¬ 
ties Act, permitting right of inheritance to converts froin 
Hinduism and the Widow’s Remarriage Act antagonised the 
orthodox section, greatly alarmed by the proselytising activities 
of the Christian missions ardently supported by many high 
British officers. The former act removed the bar of succession 
to property in case of change of religion, and was definitely 
intended to facilitate the missionary task of conversion to 
Christianity. The other act was a measure of reform the chief 
architect of which was Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, himself an 
orthodox Hindu, enabling Hindu widows of upper castes tc^ 
marry again, if they so desired. But the orthodox party, repre¬ 
sented by the Dharma Sabha, interpreted it as treiwhing ‘^upon 
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tJbe Hindu’s idea of positive morality”. As Forrest has written, 
it **tended to confirm the suspicion which had entered his 
(Hindu) mind that the Government wished to tamper with his 
creed”. He further wrote, “The establishment of telegraphs 
and railways, and the opening of schools, had created a feeling, 
of unrest in the land, appeared to the orthodox to threaten 
the destruction of social and religious fabric of Hindu society. 
The propagator of sedition and the fanatic, the two great ene¬ 
mies of our rule, took advantage of the feeling of unrest and 
suspicion to raise the cry that a systematic attack was to be 
made on the ancient faith and customs of the people”....Even 
beneficial measures contrary to tradition and established religi¬ 
ous or social usage were misrepresented as instruments for 
christianising the people, of India, particularly the Indian 
soldiery, in the interest of imperial security. The sepoy, who 
was an integral part of the community at large and intimately 
in contact with his kith and kin with whom an identity of inte¬ 
rest was retained, reflected in his feelings and conduct their fears 
and suspicions. His discontent was reported by General 
Hearsey in the words that ‘‘an ill-feeling is said to subsist in the 
minds of the sepoys, caused by a report spread probably by the 
Dharma Sabha, a religious party in Calcutta, that it was the 
design of Government to convert the soldiers to Christianity 
by force”. Ostensibly it was a lie and the propagators knew it; 
but the cry of religion in danger was a handy weapon to beat 
the foreign government. This instrument was therefore uti¬ 
lised to destroy the sense of loyalty of the sepoys and 
align them with the forces of revolt then gathering in the country. 
The “introduction of the greased cartridge” was exploited as 
a proof of the intentions of the Cl)ristian government. In the 
words of Forrest, “They pursuaded the Brahmin sepoy that 
there could no longer be any doubt that a sinister but system-' 
atic attempt was being made on his religion. They declared 
that the Government had long been desirous that he should 
do something incompatible with his creed and perform some 
external rite destructive of his caste. The greased cartridge 
was the instiument intended to work this nefarious design. 
It had to be bitten before loading. The biting of a paper 
greased with cows “fat involved the loss of acste”. That there 
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was some truth in the allegation of use of abominable fat can¬ 
not be doubted, but the manner in which this minor matter 
sparked a mighty conflagration, despite government's protes¬ 
tations to the contrary and the permission to the sepoy to mix 
his own lubricant, does indicate the hand of the conspirator 
which was active to bring the Indian army into combat with 
the foreign government and free the country from its hold. 

The threat to the religion came on the top of manifold grie¬ 
vances which the Indian army then intertained against the alien 
employer. “Among them were unsatisfactory conditions of ser¬ 
vice, encroachments upon religious custom, and oflences against 
their dignity and self-respect”. Their pay was low and appeared 
ridiculous in comparison with the emoluments of the European 
soldier. And it was so even despite as Dr. Tara Chand remarks, 
the social standing of the Indian soldier who “belonged to highly 
respectable groups in society” and “felt great pride in his pro¬ 
fession and entertained high ethical and professional standards” 
as compared to the British soldier who was drawn from the very 
dregs of society. Then the sepoy’s pay and allowances suffered 
from “uncertainties and vagaries.after every war”. A con¬ 

quest involved loss of allowance even though the Indian regi¬ 
ment might be posted to that same region. This loss greatly 
affected the sentiments of the poorly paid sepoy who had taken 
service even at a long distance from home to augment the 
family income, which was denied to him. The wars in Burma 
and Afghanistan had involved loss of caste to him and imposed 
financial burden which expiation rites necessitated, without any 
recompense from thp government. Then the behaviour of his 
white officers was hijhly provocative and degrading of his self¬ 
esteem. The sergeant and non-commissioned European officers 
were habitually addicted to abuse and physical violence to the 
sepoy. Sitaram testified that “these sort of men had recourse 
to low abuse, and were in the habit of striking the sepoys, and 
cuffing them about. Numerous complaints were made to the 
Adjutant, but he nearly always took the part of the sergeant 
against the sepoys, and very little or no redress at all was 
obtained”. Even the commissioned officer behaved no better, 
for he “regarded the sepoy as an inferior creature”. He was a 
*nigger* to him, to be sworn at and ’treated roughly’. Younger 
officers treated him “as an inferior animal”. Even an Indian 
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officer could not fare any better. He was kept in the back¬ 
ground, and subjected, according to Lt. Col. Humber, “to the 
authority, not only of the youngest and roost inexperienced 
European Subaltern in the regiment, but, what appears a strange 
anomaly, also to the authority, and not unfrequently to the 
vulgar and unmerited rebukes of the European non-commis¬ 
sioned officers’*. More galling, however, was the complete 
blocking of the way to promotion, for no Indian, however 
clever or high-bom, could hope to get the Commissioned rank, 
and highest to which he could aspire was a Subadarship, far 
below in status to an Ensign reserved for British born. Then 
there was no provision for pensions and men old enough to be 
capable of hard physical service were retained in the army and 
expected to take up the normal military service. And to cap 
it all there was little intercourse between the Indian soldier and 
his European officer outside the parade ground. The earlier 
friendliness and bonhommie, the intimate interest in the affairs 
of the sepoy and the readiness to alleviate his sufferings, which 
characterised the generation of officers in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury had fast disappeared. The officer resented visits by the 
Indian to his bungalow. He lived in the isolation of his mess or 
his home where his English wife presided and who had utter 
contempt for the black fellow^, Many books of fiction and 
accounts of contemporary European society in the canton¬ 
ment present a vivid picture of the yawning gap between the 
officer and his men. There was absolute lack of sympathy 
and understanding of the feelings and prejudices of the Indian 
soldier which might explain the horrid astonishment with 
which the European officers viewed the events of 1857 and 
their conduct in suppressing the revdlt. 

The sepoy could not fail to observe the laxness of disci¬ 
pline among the European soldiery and officialdom, and was 
nautrally lured into imitation in a higher cause. Many times 
had mutinies occureed among the European officers and men 
on the issue of allowances and emoluments. Then in the 
general character of Englishmen there was least to inspire their 
Indian subordinates, rather it was such as to merit their con¬ 
tempt. In the words of Dr. Tara Chand, European officers 
“were greedy, improvident, extravagant, ready to denounce, and 
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even ditobey the Government on questions of pay and allow¬ 
ances...Tlie word of the officer had lost its vahxe> and the 8q>oy 
placed little trust in his promises*’. They were most of them 
chronically indebted as the scale of luxury in which they lived 
could not be maintained out of their pay. Sen has quoted 
Sitaram to show how the Pay Havildar would advance loans 
to officers out of the army chest, and though the practise was 
banned yet it was pursued with impunity. Sitaram stated “The 
officers* pay, although large, seldom sufficed for their wants, 

and.many owed large sums. They spent a great part of 

their pay in giving feasts, some gambled; others lost large sums 
on the race course a sport they are passionately fond of. All 
the Sahibs who were married were always in debt”. European 
officers and soldiers were addicated to spirituous liquors. 
Drinking and gambling were two vices which they brought 
from their land, and their sexual morals were much tco lax. 
Their conduct thus created a sense of contempt in the sepoys 
who belonged to the upper castes of Hindus or high 
class Muslims, among whom such evils were viewed 
with derision. Sen has rightly concluded : “Where the 
officers and men belong to different religions, come from 
different countries and speak different languages, moral 
qualities rather than severe *penalties command the perso¬ 
nal regard which is the best guarantee of discipline. 
In the Bengal army the men were alienated by the bad 
manners of their junior officers, they became accustomed to 
the seditious talks qf their disgruntled commanders, and re¬ 
peated instances of breach of faith or, what appeared to be so, 
led to the loss of moral hold which a good leader ordinarily 
has over his men. When a foreign power dominates over a 
country with the help of an indigenous mercenary army, 
mutiny and rebellion are bound to follow sooner or later”. 
It did not come earlier because of “the professional pride in¬ 
spired by some heaven-born generals.” But it was under¬ 
mined by “bad manners, bad morals and bad faith”. In this 
setting came the shock of the dreaded loss of religion and in 
the isolation between the officers and men preparations for 
revolt were possible. 

For some months before the general rising, the Indian 
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sepoy was in a state of ferment, wiiich was eonakbrably en> 
hanced when the report of contaminaled cartiid^s readied 
him and for the sake of discipline compelled in some r^ianenta 
to use them. It is definitely known that secret meetings were 
held in the lines during the night and letters or messages ex¬ 
changed iMtween different regiments^ Some men in absolute 
secrecy used to visit the Indian officers and mmi of the sepoy 
regiments, and it may be presumed they were the emissaries 
of sedition who engineered contact between the s^ioys and the 
leaders of conspiracy outside. This process became more pro¬ 
nounced after the annexation of Awadh, when according to 
Sitaram Bawa, considerable money was available for tlM task. 
Also as a large portion of the Bengal army was recruited from 
the territories of Awadh, the loss of sovereignty of the king 
there, affected their interests intimately. The new adminis¬ 
trative measures, depriving landlords of their authority, and 
the mounting demand for revenue must have enraged the sepoy 
who came from the Awadh rural community. This sentiment 
is clearly expressed in the grimness of the sepoy and the in¬ 
creasing frequency of religious observances in his barracks, 
which were conducted by pandits and maulvis who were the 
agents of sedition. Williams, Commissioner of the Military 
Police at Meerut, reported of tjie visit of men in the garb of 
medicants to the Indian regiments there. He wrote, “one of 
the many emissaries who were moving about the country 
appeared at Meerut in April (1857), ostensibly asafukeer, 
riding on an elephant with followers, and hawng with him 
horses and native carriages. The frequent visits ‘of the men 
of the native Regiments to him attracted attention, and be was 
ordered through the police to leave the place**. The Tahsildar 
of the city has corroborated the contact of s^oys with him as 
they ‘constantly took him to dine with them in their lines’, and 
this statement was confirmed by many others. In Bengal 
where there was a large concentration of Indian Corps at 
Berhampoie, Barrackpore, Dum Dum etecetera, as also else¬ 
where in the country, such incidents nwre more common and 
regular messages were exchanged between the dffSerent units 
organising common action. Even far in the north-west, letters 
were exchanged between the Native Infaairy in Peshawiur and 
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‘64th in frontier posts. One of these of May 1857 calls for the 
assemblage of troops at Peshawar on 21st May. The official 
comment is “The existence in its ranks (64th) of such men as 
Naik Sheikh Kureemoollah, carrying on treasonable corres¬ 
pondence, and the very confidence with which the 51 st Native 
Infantry addressed this letter to the 64th, leaves little doubt 
•that the Corps was in a disaffected state*’ The discovery of a 
fakir with a secret message by Mr. Wakefield at Peshawar, 
•demanding visit by addressee on the second day after Id and 
the exhortation, “Now is the time, admit no fear into your 
heart; such an opportunity will not again occur. Set out, I 
enjoin you”, was a clear indication of the wide ramifications 
•of the conspiracy, and the universal disaffection nourished by 
Indian sepoys. The incendiarism witnessed in the months 
before the outbreak of revolt in May, burning the houses of 
Europeans, was clearly related to it and was a writing on tne 
wall which some British officers were not slow to read. 

Then came the greased cartridges with the introduction of 
the Enfield rifies, an improved weapon of distinction. Depots 
were established at three places—Dum Dum, Ambala and 
Sialkot—for instruction in the use of the new weapon, and a 
large number of cartridges manufactured in Calcutta were 
supplied for the purpose. On 24th January 1857, Major- 
General Hearsey forwarded to the Government of India a letter 
from^Captaih Wright of the Dum Dum Instruction Depot re¬ 
porting “that there appears to be a very unpleasant feeling 
among the native soldiers, who are here for instruction, regar¬ 
ding the grease used in preparing the cartridges, some evil- 
disposed persons having spread a report that it consists of 
a mixture of the fat of pigs and cows”. He also mentioned 
the well-known story of a low caste Khalasi, on being refused 
drink from the vessel of a Brahman sepoy, taunting the latter 
with the words “you will soon lose your caste, as ere long you 
will have to bite cartridges covered with the fat of pigs and 
cows”. This report had spread throughout India and even 
when the sepoys were permitted to make up the ingredients of 
the lubricant, their uneasiness did not cease. And at Barrack- 
pore, the headquarters of the Presidency Division, with four 
Indian regiments, men had, in the words of Forrest, “proceeded 
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to mutinous excessess*'. Both Hindus and Muslims were affec¬ 
ted by the fear of desecration of their religion, which had been 
assiduously instilled in the minds of the Indians, who saw in 
every action of the government a persistent desire to christia¬ 
nise them. All sorts of rumours were afloat and the sepoy was 
fully aware of them and prepared to make common cause with 
the people and revolt against the foreign government. The 
events at Barrackpore were a reflex of this sentiment. The 
Court of Enquiry revealed the strong resentment of the sepoys, 
and General Hearsey could easily sense the danger when he 
wrote, “We have at Barrackpore been dwelling upon a mine 
ready for explosion”. On 5th February, a great crowd of sepoys 
had assembled in the night and demonstrating their willingness 
“to die for their religion”, wished to make arrangements to 
“plunder the station and kill all Europeans, and then go where 
they liked”. Hearsey’s address to the soldiers, repudiating any 
intention on the part of the government to convert them, per¬ 
haps cooled the tempers for a few days. But meanwhile at 
Berhampore, the infantry refused to accept the cartridges and 
was almost in revolt but for the show of force which made it to 
withdraw without drawing fire. But the 19th Regiment did 
not escape the vengeance of the government, and after the 
incident of Mangal Pande, who used his gun under the influence 
of drug, was disbanded. Then followed the trial of Mangal 
Pande who was executed along with Ishwari Pande, in “the 
presence of all the troops of the station”. Immediately after, 
34th Regiment to which the Pandes belonged was also dis¬ 
banded. The European officers and the Governor-General had 
no inkling then of the conflagration jvhich was in the making. 
Reports from Sir John Lawrence and General Bernard from 
Panjab about the behaviour of the troops there eased the minds 
of the authorities. Yet discontent was growing in the country 
and preparations were being made for a general rising on a fixed 
date, which is reported to have been determined as 31st May, 
when the summer was at its height. But then came the incident 
of the refusal of troops to accept the cartridges at Meerut, 
arrest of many of them and, after fetters were rivetted on them 
on the parade ground, being confined in the local jail. The 
taunts of women, the sneering in the market and the denunda- 
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tion of their pussilaminity by the local populace, goaded the 
sepoys into revolt and led them to kill their European officers, 
burn their houses, take up arms and in a body march to Delhi 
to offer their services to the Mughal Emperor. This precipitate 
action of the Meerut regiment, working under strong local 
pressure and general obloquy, upset the schedule of revolt; but 
the manner in which they operated and marched to Delhi to 
raise the Emperor to the throne and act under his directions 
indicates existence of a plan and the hand of some leadership. 
Their entry into the Red Fort, attempt to seize the magazine, 
slaughter of British officers and Christian missionaries and 
manning the defences of Delhi, all prove previous organisation. 
The Emperor was surprised initially at the coming of the muti¬ 
neers, perhaps because of the advance in the date of revolt; but 
soon he threw himself into the affair and headed the revolt by 
providing the troops with supplies and ammunition and placing 
them under the charge of princes and officers from his court. 
There was little activity elsewhere in May, but in June and July 
there were risings in other places, in the north and south, and 
everywhere the cry was for march to Delhi. The Meerut inci¬ 
dent also led to spontaneous civil risings in many places in the 
present Uttar Pradesh.. All these incidents following in simul¬ 
taneity confirm the belief thftt the Revolt of 1857 was pre¬ 
meditated and some organisation, however crude and imperfect, 
had preceded its actual outbreak. Dr. Tara Chand has quoted 
from Alexander Duff’s letter of 10th December 1857 to show 
the character of the yvolt. He wrote, “That it is a rebellion, 
and a rebellion too, of no recent or mushroom growth, every 
fresh revelation tends more and more to confirm, a rebellion 
which has been able to array the Hindus and Mohammadens in 
an unnatural confederacy, a rebellion which is now manifestly 
nurtured and sustained by the whole population of Oudh, and, 
directly or indirectly, sympathised with and assisted by well- 
nigh half that of the neighbouring provinces’*. 

Delhi was the hub of the movement, a “centre towards 
which all eyes” were turned* And as Dr. Tara Chand writes, 
“The assumption of authority by Bahadur Shah furnished a 
rallying point to all those who endeavoured to. exterminate 
British dominion. The first impulse of the rebel aepoy t’egknents 
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was to march to Delhi, and the rebel leaders prockiiaed them¬ 
selves regents or deputies of the Mughal Emperor*'. The re- 
assumption of the crown by Bahadur Shah ''had an electric 
effect", for with this “gesture-*, “the pretensions of the Com¬ 
pany were exposed** and “it stood condemned as a usurper, a 
rebel against the sovereign**. The Mughal Emperor was the 
legal sovereign, the Company had merely the title of Diwali in 
Bengal, from which position it had gradually usurped pontical 
power, misappropriated territories and repudiated allegiance and 
perpetrated “violence against its master**. The revolt as such 
was merely an act of dispossessing the usurper and restoring the 
legal sovereign to his rightful position. It was thus not a rebel¬ 
lion against constitutional authority hut a coup to ressurect it, 
and retrieve it from the hands of its alien snpplanter. Hence, 
in the words of Dr. Tara Chand, “A wave of defiance of British 
rule and of determination to end it, spread from place to place 
and in every direction. Its effects were felt in every canton¬ 
ment where there were Indian sepoys, as well as in many towns 
and villages all over India.** The success or failure of the revolt 
hung on the fate of Delhi where the fight between the Imperial 
forces and the British usurpers continued until September 1857, 
when the city fell to the besiegers. Initially success crowned 
the efforts of the Indian forces but soon British troops arrived 
from Meerut and Panjab, aided by the Panjab forces, and it 
grew difficult for the poorly led beseiged sepoys, ill-equipped 
with arms and inadequately furnished with supplies to stand 
against a force well organised and furnished with “daily increas¬ 
ing resources**. Commanders like Bakht Khan or the inexperi¬ 
enced royal princes, administrators and sepoys were no match 
to the professional British soldiers ‘and officers of the calibre of 
General Barnard, Wilson, Nicholson or Hodson and many 
others. Yet the victory , of the British was no walk-over. Many 
grim battles were fought on the ridge, where the British line 
was held, Subzi Mandi and Kashmere Gate. For the Delhi 
forces the line of communication to Mathura was open as was 
that to Paqiab free for the British. By Mathura road came 
Indian troops from Awadh,Ruhelkhand, Jhansi, Kanpor,Nasirat 
bad and Nimach to reinforce the garrison in Delhi. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Indian forces failed to intercep communications with- 
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Pacijab by which route British reinforcements were continually 
pouring in. Rajas of Patiala and Jind and the Nawab of 
Karnal sided with the British and, besides guarding the road 
made available to them the resources of their states. Nonethe¬ 
less, the Delhi force fought with determination and bravery 
against serious odds. 

The events of this battle, in the words of Dr. Tara Chand, 
“constitute a mixed story of heroism and treachery, of mount¬ 
ing difficulties of civil administration and military operations, 
of divided counsels among the chief advisers, and of rock-like 
firmness of some of the leaders*’. In June, before the British 
forces had increased in strength, the Indian forces had the 
chance of circling them on the ridge, intercepting their line of 
reinforcement and destroying them. The battle at the house of 
Hindu Rao, the mounting of battery at Idgah, sallies at Metcalfe 
House, and the fight on 19th June threatening the British rear, 
all pointed to the menace which the British faced. But as Sen 
writes, “the sepoys had no officer of ability to guide them, and 
when they gained some advantage they did not know how to 
press it home”. The sepoys did not realise on the 19th June “to 
what straits their enemy would have been driven if they could 
hold their ground”. But they had retired and for three days 
they did not renew attack, and^ this respite turned the scales 
against them. Many engagements were fought in July, and 
when the festival of Id was drawing near, the British officers 
were hoping for internecine fights in Delhi on the issue of cow- 
sacrifice, but the King's orders were strict and the spirit of 
accommodation strongf so that, to the great disappointment of 
the British besiegers, the city remained absolutely peaceful. On 
1st August, the day of the festival, a determined attack was 
made on the ridge, the battle lasting upto the noon next day. 
Keith Young was astonished at the unity of the Hindus and 
Muslims and wrote to his wife, “instead of fighting amongst 
themselves they all joined together to make a vigorous attack to 
destory us and utterly sweep us from the face of the earth” 
(quoted by Sen). Despite losses, waves upon waves of sepoys 
rushed on British batteries to be mowed down. Sen writes, 
“But they rallied and returned to the assault undismayed by the 
hail of bullets. Their courage deserved a better reward# but 
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courage unsupported by science, was of no avail against discip¬ 
lined troops entrenched on the ridge. For two months they had 
tried to dislodge the enemy from their position of wantage, 
their assaults were led mainly against the right flank, only 
occasionally were the rear and left threatened, and never was 
any attempt made to envelop the whole camp by a simultan¬ 
eous attack all along the right, left, centre and the rear. 

there was no well-thought out plan to execute and no master 
mind to conduct the campaign. Numerical superiority was 
more a disadvantage than a source of strength, for association 
of trained troops with an armed rabble, devoid of discipline and 
even the rudiments of military science, was more likely to cause 
confusion in their ranks than to contribute to success**. This 
Id battle was the last serious engagement. The repeated failures 
‘‘had soured their spirit and the sepoys attributed their ill 
success to treachery at high quarters**. From the beginning 
Zinat Mahal and many others were sceptic of the success of the 
revolt and treachery was rampant in the palace. Many people 
in the city were secretly in league with the enemy. But the 
main handicap was flnancial and lack of ammunition. Even 
then the Indian forces kept up the fight, sent cavalry to block 
the Panjab route. But British reinforcements were not stopped 
and in September came the end when the city was taken by 
storm and the British General occupied the place. The city was 
ransacked and a reign of terror ensued. The King was taken 
prisoner along with the princes who suffered a terrible venge¬ 
ance. The loss of Delhi and the incarceration of the head of 
free state deprived the revolt of a cause, and local wars could 
not be joined into a well-knit string to destroy the British power 
which grew stronger after their Delhi success. Yet their trou¬ 
bles were not over, for the course of revolt in Awadh, Bihar, 
Bundelkhand or Maratha country witnessed a determined fight 
against the alien rulers. 

In Awadh the revolt assumed the form of a national rising, 
and same was the character of the uprising in other divisions 
of the modern Uttar Pradesh from Delhi to Bihar. From the 
figures available of the fighting forces in various districts, Dr. 
Tara Chand had inferred that over half a million men had 
taken up arms against the British, and it was “indeed a large 
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mimber*’. The number of sepoys was fkr less and formed only 
a small portion of this mighty force which was compost be¬ 
sides them of '‘the numerous soldiers in the employ of the 
princes and chiefs and the retainers of landholders*’, a^ inclu¬ 
ded the large disbanded army of the late king of Awadh. This 
huge army in revolt was drawn from a cross-section of the 
population and consisted of Rajputs, Pathans, Jats, Gujars, 
Ranghars, both Hindus and Muslims. The land lords “consti¬ 
tuted the spearhead of the revolt” and were supported by their 
peasants belonging to all castes and creeds. The developments 
in Meerut and the assumption of sovereignty by the Mughal 
Emperor sounded the bugle for the people to rise in revolt; but 
while in the immediate neighbourhood of Delhi, places like 
Sardhana, Baghpat, Bulandshahar, Muzaffarnagar and Aligarh, 
Mainpuri, Rewari and Karnal witnessed scenes of rebellion in 
the month of May and sent troops to swell the rank of the 
fighters in Delhi, elsewhere the revolt did not begin before 30th 
May, the pre-determined date, and spread into a huge conflag¬ 
ration in the month of June, completly ousting British rule from 
the region. In Ruhelkhand the movement started at the end of 
May when Khan Bahadur Khan took over administration on 
the 31st. Bareilly, Rampur, Moradabad, Bijnore, Budaun and 
Shahjahanpur, all the districts^ of the division were soon enve¬ 
loped in the fire of revolt. Saharanpur, Farrukhabad and 
Fatehgarh were up in arms in June. Similarly Agra division 
with its main districts of Mathura, Maipuri and Etawah was 
affected by the rising storm and, when the Bharatpur troops 
joined the rebels in Agra, the battle of Sassiah, near Agra, 
almost sealed the fate of British administration, and the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor was compelled to take refuge in the Fort which 
was besieged. Hathras and Mathura were in open hostility. 
Then followed the revolt in Allahabad in early June, and when 
Maulvi Liaqat Ali assumed command, the entire “countryside 
was in flames”. This was followed by risings in Fatefapur, 
Banda and Hamirpur. Banaras and Gorakhpur divisions were 
also in revolt simultaneously. With these tawns commanding 
the route from Calcutta to upper India in the grip of revolt, 
the British line of communication was severely threatened. 

The most important centres of revolt outside Deflii, how- 
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«ver, were Lucknow, Kan;^r and Jhansi, on tlw 

fate of which depended the success or failure of the movement. 
The deposition and exile of the last king Wajid Ali Shah of 
Awadh in Lucknow and the hasty steps adopted to alter the 
nature of administration aroused the resentment of the people 
of all shades and profession. With the exit of the king, who was 
in the eyes of the British a symbol of mis-govemment and 
oppression, **it was fondly expected that the long-suffering 
people of Oudh would welcome the British as their friends and 
ikliverers, but it was not realised that they would wait for some 
tangible evidence of their benevolence and good will'*. And Sen 
further adds, *Tt was ignored that inspite of oppression and 

misrule.few peasants had cared to migrate from Oudh and 

seek a new home in the neighbouring districts of British India". 
The new rulers sought to alter the socio economic structure ra 
a haste, but the result was that the sword fell on every class of 
people and provided intense discontent. The nobility was 
deprived of high offices, now the "preserve of the ruling race". 
Soldiery was denied employment by the disbandment of nearly 
sixty thousand of the king*$ troops. Artisans and craftsmen 
were deprived of their profession with the abolition of the Court 
which was the greatest patron of their art and skill. The new 
rulers also introduced British imports which were soon to 
supplant the indigenous industry. And even the peasantry, in 
whose interest the new settlement was professedly intended, was 
ground down by heavy impost, and deprived of its traditional 
leadership, felt abandoned at the mercy of an unsympathetic 
bureaucracy. Many measures of the new administration were 
primarily aimed at humiliating the old ruling dynasty and 
offended the sentiments of the citizens. The appropriation of 
Chattar Manzil, "a place reserved for the members of the royal 
family".as the residence of the Chief Commissioner and conver¬ 
sion of Qadam Rasul as a storehouse for arms and ammunition 
sorely offended the people. The auction of the royal animals, the 
non-payment of stipends to the royal stipendiaries, and many 
other measures, spread a thrill of anger. New taxation also 
affected the mass of people who accused the administration of 
breadi of faith. The worst sufferers, however, were the Taluk- 
dara, who had sot only held their 'Safe by the sword but 
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commanded the willing allegiance of thdr tribesmen, who 
formed the bulk of peasantry. They had no documents to prove 
their possession and consequently lost their holdings. Their mud 
forts were demolished and retainers dispersed. The sufferings 
of the baronial class, predatory in its instincts, in the words of 
Sen, *‘swelled the ranks of the disaffected*’ and “the peasant 
sympathised with his master and did not look kindly on the new 
regime**. Thus the mine was laid and was waiting for a spark 
to kindle it, and that spark was provided by the alacrity with 
which the sepoys of the British Indian army exploited the 
greased cartridge incident to destroy the alien government. 
Visit of Nana Shib with Azimullah in April to Lucknow put the 
final seal to the preparations for revolt which burst forth at 
the beginning of June, sepearheaded by the refusal of the sepoys 
to accept the cartridge and then taking up arms to kill their 
officers and demolish the structure which oppressed the people 
and offended their religious sentiment. 

The story of Lucknow is essentially one of the siege of the 
Residency where the entire European population with their 
loyal Indian sepoys, including Sikhs, entrenched themselves to 
stand a siege pending the arrival of succour from Calcutta: The 
besieged exhibited a tenacity of purpose and frustrated attempts 
at storm which were ill-directed and often half-hearted. The 
Europeans suffered severe privations and toll of death among 
them was daily mounting; yet they persevered to be rewarded 
by their release from misery by the arrival of British force in 
November. Meanwhile on 6th August, a free government was 
formed with the crownipg of Prince Birjis Qadr, a child of 
eleven years, the son of Wajid Ali Shah, as Wali or trustee for 
the King of Delhi, under the guardianship of Begam Hazrat 
Mahal, bis mother, a lady of indomitable will and superb 
tact. She exercised all authority and both Hindus and Muslims 
formed the new government to run the administration and 
provide “a symbol of authority under whose banner** “the army 
could rally. This step “raised the spirit in the city**. The 
Indian forces fought with determination and even when in 
November, a relieving British force had reached Lucknow and 
the siege of the Residency was raised, it took many more 
months of steady fighting to break the will to fight. The com- 
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bination of British and Gurkha forces, so kindly placed at the 
disposal of the British by Jang Bahadur of Nepal, augmented 
the occupying force to more than thirty thousand, and the 
Indians, with their depleting resources, failed to gain an upper- 
hand. ' Thus fell Lucknow to the British, the city meeting the 
same cruel fate which had been the lot of all captured cities. 
**Wanton destruction and pillage followed’*, the European 
soldiers and officers grabbed the immence wealth of the Awadh 
rulers, and *’drunk with plunder” destroyed pieces of art and 
burnt embroidered cloth for the gold and silver which they 
contained. The prize money exceeded a million and half of 
Stirling, but that was only a minor part of the loot which helped 
’’the redemption of mortgaged estates in Scotland, England and 
Ireland”. Gems ’’such as diamonds, rubies, sapphires and 
emeralds”, as well as tiaras studded with precious stones be¬ 
came the property of soldiers and officers. Thus ended the 
revolt of Lucknow, which was its centre; but its lire had 
spread to every part of Awadh, towns and villages, and took 
long to extinguish. 

Kaye in his “Sepoy War in India”, wrote “when it was 
known that the soldiery had revolted at the Capital (Lucknow), 
their brethern at the out-stations rose at once ; and all classes, 
with any power of rising, rosea with them The mw Govern¬ 
ment had toppled down, like a house built of cards* It had 
no more substance or stability. Lawrence thought that he could 
clearly see in the movement evidence of general design and 
consistency”. He quotes Lawrence to show the pattern of 
revolt that “Everything had been conducted with the utmost 
regularity, the Native civil officers taking prominent places; and 

the King of Delhi has been proclaimed.The quiet method 

bespeaks some leading influence”. And in ten days, as Forrest 
wrote, “English administration in Oudh had vanished like a 
dream, and not left a wrack behind”. The troops mutinied, 
and the people threw off their allegiance; but there was no 
revenge and no cruelty. He further adds that “the brave and 

turbulent population.treated the fugitives of the ruling race 

with marked kindness, and the high courtesy and chivalry of 
the Barons of Oudh was conspicuous in their dealings with 
thdr fallen masters, who, in the day of their power, had from 
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tbe best motives'iafficted ^ many of them a gtave wfoog-*. 
All they did was to reoecapy' **the villages of whidt tiie 
Summary Settlement dispossessed them, and ail awa asserting 
their own rights’*. Everywhere the authority of the new revo¬ 
lutionary government in Lucknow was fully respected. 
Talukdars like Man Singh, Beni Madfao and others organized 
administration and collected revenues to maintain the new state. 
All the stations where the sepoy army was stationed, one by 
one, slipped away from British control. Sitapnr was in revolt 
on 3rd June, followed by Mallaon and Muhamadi on the 4th. 
Then came the rising in Faizabad, in which district the rebels 
from the neighbouring Azamgarh, Banaras and Jaunpur had 
arrived, and ’^called on the troops to declare for them”, as 
they had been summoned by the King at Delhi “to join his 
standard”. On the 9th, the sepoys “moved down upon the 
city” and the British officers were compelled to flee for safety ; 
their ladies and children having been afforded shelter earlier by 
the Talukdars. When Maulvi Ahmadullah Shah was taken 
out from the jail, he led the revolt and became the chief person 
fighting on behalf of the new Lucknow government. The 
neighbouring districts also were soon affected ; and. Dariabad, 
Sultanpur, Salon, Bahraich, and Oonda were in revolt. Within 
a few days everywhere in Awadh British authority had been 
supplanted and their officers had become fugitives, either to seek 
refuge in Lucknow or lose their life at the hands of enraged 
peasantry. The eyes of the whole population were, however, 
fixed on the fate of Lucknow, where had come Nana Sahib 
also, and on the safet^gof which depended the continuance of 

revolution as Delhi had fallen to the British in September. 

.1 

Troops were raised in every part of Awadh and the hastily 
recruited army converged on Lucknow to meet the British 
challenge in October. From every place news came of the 
raising of forces. Bullets were manufactured in- Faizabad 
where a workshop had also been established for the repair of 
heavy guns. 

Meanwhile the British forces had been augmented by the. 
arrival of fresh troops from England and reinforcements arriv¬ 
ing from Madras and Panjab. With the relief of Delhw they 
were free to direct their arms against Kanpur and Lucknow* 
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l^y had succeeded in reoccnpying place&Jike Aztagarh, 
Jauspujc and Banaras on dxeir route. But they had to encoun* 
ter fresh attacks from the forces of revolt. ‘ A strong army 
umto Menbdi Hasan, the Nazim of Sultanpur. with many 
guns was preparing to advance on Jaunpur where Gurkha 
troops were again sent. All the area of northern Allahabad 
had been wrested from the hands of the British; and in October 
their situation in the eastern parts of Awadh was none too satis¬ 
factory. British report mentions of schemes being formed, and 
all preparations being made for the counter-offensive. Ammu¬ 
nition was distributed to rebel forces at Lucknow. Gorakhpur 
and Sultanpur. *‘Vigorous efforts have been made to enlist 
on the side of the rebels the old Zamindars. who appear to 
have taken, at last, en masse a decided part against our 
Government’*. Soldiers were moving across the frontier and 
the whole region between Ghagra and Ganga was threatened 
again. Though Lucknow Residency was relieved by British 
reinforcements, yet the struggle continued in the early months 
of 1858 and it was only on 22nd March that Lucknow was 
stormed by the combined British and Gurkha forces and fell 
to them. But even then fight continued in different parts of 
Awadh under the leadership of the Maulvi, Firoz Shah, Beni 
Madho, Narpat Singh, Menh^i Hasan and a host of other 
military commanders and talukdars, throughout the year 1858. 
The British army had to face guerilla warfare, conducted from 
village to village* The organized, welMed army, however, 
succeeded in suppressing the revolt. The Maulvi was killed; 
but Begam Hazrat Mahal with Brijis Qadr and. the chief 
officers of the army including Beni Madho were driven into 
Nepal where they suffered unending privations. Begam’s 
efforts to win over Jang Bahadur * failed to wean him away 
from the British cause, but he afforded refuge to the Begum 
and a few others only. The others either surrendered or died, 
Nana Sahib’s fate remained a mystery throughout. The defeat 
of the Indian forces was followed by a reign of terror signi¬ 
fied by dangling corpses on the branches of trees ail over the 
route followed by British army. Yet the GovernorGeneral 
treated the Awadh affair as a war and was prepared to treat 
the vangutshed as such. Only in January 1859, could the 
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CommandeMa-Chief report that Awadh was quiet aod the 
last embers of revolt or war of independance had been extin¬ 
guished. In the war in Awadh effective help was rendered by 
Kunwar Singh of Bihar, Nana Sahib and forces from Bundel- 
khand. The fate of Kanpur was dependent on that of 
Lucknow, as also the revolt in Jhansi and Central India was 
closely related to Awadh war. 

In Kanpur there were nearly three thousand Indian troops 
and a mere smattering of Europeans with a few guns. Nana 
Sahib was in Bithur and on the best of social terms with the 
British, though he was naturally smarting under the blow of 
injustice inflicted on him by denying him the pension and 
position of the last Peshwa. Azimullah, whom he had sent as 
his agent to London and who had watched the sorry perfor¬ 
mance of British troops in the Crimean war, was with him. 
From 14th May 1857, the sepoys were passing through suspense 
of following the example of their brethern in Meerut or keeping 
their powder dry for some time. They were keenly watching 
the behaviour of their European officers who had profound 
distrust of the sepoys and were adopting measures to disarm 
the Indian forces and strengthen their defence. The posture of 
uneasy calm was broken by the commencement of insurgence 
on the night of 4th June. Previous to that the British had pre¬ 
pared the entrenchment where their entire population with 
enough stores and treasure had taken refuge. Wheeler, the 
commanding officer, had endeavoured all the while to quieten 
the sepoys* suspicions pending .the arrival of sufficient European 
force to subdue them; but, as Sen puts it, **the mixed policy of 
thinly veiled distrust and a half-hearted effort to present a calm 
appearance did not work. The time for open intimidation was 
over**. The cavalry .took the intiative and marched towards 
Delhi. The infantry soon followed and were joined by Nana 
Sahib at Kalianpur, where he was proclaimed as Peshwa and 
assumed leadership of the rebel forces. Sen, on the testimony 
of Tatya Tope at his trial, holds the view that Nana Sahib 
was compelled by apprehension of violence from the sepoy 
battalions to side with them. Forrest on the other hand men¬ 
tions that when **a deputation of native officers from the !l|ld 
Cavalry and 1st Native Infantry waited on the Nana and said 
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to him ** Maharaja a kingdom awaits you if you join our cause, 
but death if you side our enemies’*, the ready reply was, “What 

have. I to do with the British ? I am altogether yours.and 

swore to join them”. The alacrity with which Nana hurled 
himself into insurgence indicates his preparedness and was 
natural in the trend of events and his earlier efforts to prepare 
the country for revolt. Nana and Azimullah brought the 
forces back to Kanpur and besieged the British in their entrench¬ 
ment. The fight lasted a few days and on 25th, the British 
were offered safe passage to Allahabad on surrender, which 
they did. British accounts mention of the attack on the boats 
carrying Europeans, as also the indiscriminate killing of ladies 
at the Bibighar. It is difficult to hold Nana responsible for 
these crimes against humanity and breach of plighted word. 
His defence was lack of knowledge of these ghastly incidents. 
In the heat of battle when fever of vengeance is at its peak, 
mobs are difficult to control and many men assume command 
to indulge in wanton plunder and massacre. The revolt in 
Kanpur was short-lived for by the end of August, fresh British 
forces under Havelock and Neill defeated Nana’s army and 
occupied Kanpur and Bithur, compelling Nana Sahib to move 
away from his stronghold and go to Kalpi and Awadh to 
launch fresh attacks on the British. But ultimately he 
failed and had to go to the jungles of Nepal and be lost. 
Till the end he exhibited determination, bravery and courage. 
In April 1859 when a prize of one lac of rupees was placed on 
his head, he stoutly defied the victorious British might and 

wrote.“With all this you have not been able to do anything. 

You have drawn all to your side, and I alone am left but you 
will see what the soldiers I have been preserving for two years 
can do. We will meet, and then I will shed your blood and it 
will flow kneedcep. I am prepared to die*’. These are not 
the words of a forced rebel nor “cry of despair”, but are 
symbolic of a spirit of defiance, a leader of revolt by choice. 
The British occupied Kanpur and indulged in the usual baut of 
savagery and cruelty towards the inhabitants of the city. 

Another major centre of revolt was Bundelkhand where 
' Rani of Jhansi, Nawab of Banda, Rao Sahib and Tatya Tope 
conducted the war with the help of Gwalior contingent, which 
’%ad revolted, and the vast multitude of armed peasants and 
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sepoys of Indian regiments in the region. Jhansi had been 
annexed to British dominion and all entreaties of Rani Lakshmi* 
bai for recognition of her adopted son were summarily turned 
down. This act of the paramount power naturally offended 
the people, and when the revolt broke out in Meerut and Delhi, 
the sepoy regiments, “incited by Lachman Rao, a Brahman in 
the service of the Rani, began to hurl defiance at their officers, 
and committed violence and murder” on 4th June. The Rani 
was proclaimed head of the state and with great ability against 
severe odds she managed its administration. She had to face 
the opposition of her relatives and some chiefs, but the loyalty 
of her people enabled her to maintain her hold. Soon, how¬ 
ever, British forces in the region were successful in suppressing 
the revolt in Jabalpur and Sagar and marched on Jhansi which 
they occupied, with the usual indiscriminate slaughter of men 
and plunder of the people and palace, in the summer of 1858. 
The Rani joined Tatya Tope, Rao Sahib and the Nawab of 
Banda, all adherents of the Peshwa, at Kalpi, which stood 
against British attacks for some time but eventually to fall to 
them. The Gwalior contingent joined these leaders, and 
though Sindhia was favourable to the British, the city of 
Gwalior fell to the forces of rebellion. Agra, Mathura and all 
that region were already in revolt. For a time the country 
south of the Jamuna had slipped away from British control. 
But when the British force took Gwalior and the Rani suffered 
a hero’s death on the battlefield, the army of revolt under 
. Tatya Tope and Rao Sahib had to move from place to place 
pursued by the British.* Their plan was to go to Maharashtra 
where they expected mass support in the cause of the Peshwa. 
But after being pushed from beyond the Narmada, they went to 
Rajputana and the land of the Bhils, meeting with little success 
against the British army and Tatya was ultimately captured 
and tried by the victors. 

Rajputana and Central India, now part of Madhya Pradesh, 
were also scenes of revolt. Not long after the bugle of revolt 
was sounded in Meerut, the sepoy regiments in cantonments of 
Nasirabad and Neemuch rose against their officers and decided 
to march to Delhi. They were joined by “the Rajput soldiers in 
the employ of the states and the jagirdars” who “raised the 
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s^andar4 of rieyolt**. Leadership provided t<> th(;in by 
Shahs^da Firoz Sha^, a scion of the Mughal royd fapdy, who 
unfurled the green flag at Mandsor. Meanwhile the Thi^ur of 
Awa, a fief in Jodhpur, rose up in arms and the Jodhpur troops 
were also in sympathy with the rebels. Raja of Sulumbra in 
the sMe of Udaipur also joined their ranks, though Maharaja 
remained passive. Another place where the fire of revolt burnt 
was Kotah and it took many months for the British to restore 
order there. The bigger states of Jaipur, Udaipur and others 
desisted from fear to take up arms, but it is doubtful if they 
would have maintained this pa^ivity if Firoz Shah, Rao Sahib 
or the sepoys in revolt had gained success in the field. And 
because of their non-adherence to the cause of freedom, the 
revolt in Rajputana was ultimately suppressed by the British. 
Events in Central India were also adopting the s^ipe p^ttjcrn. 
The first shot was fired in Indore by Ifplku’s troops which was 
soon followed by the uprising of Indian regiments at h|hpw» 
the British main cantonment in th^t region. The insurgents 
moved to Gwalior and- Dholpui on their way to Agra ^ Delhi. 
In Dhar also the troops of the ruler revolted. Similar the 
case in Bhopal where some chiefs and nobles sided with the 
rebels, inducing the Afghan soiiders to declare a xeligious war 
against the British. In August lg57, the situation of the 
British in this region was most critical. And there were out¬ 
breaks also in Sagar, Jabalpur, Nowgong, Nagpur, Ho$hanga> 
bad and many other places. The Indian troops found support 
for their cause from the Raja of Banmu* and Raja Shankar 
Shah, the Gond chief. Nagod and Sehore were also not free 
from it, and even the Bhil corps had been aflected. Firoz Shah, 
Tatya Tope and Rao Sahib gave them leadership and found 
ample support in the countryside. But they failed to make 
much headway against organized British army commanded by 
professional soldiers who had gained their spurs in many 
battlefields. By the end of 1858, the last embers of revolt had 
been extinguished in these regions also. 

Dr. Tara Chand has summed up the position i n Punjab at 
the time of Meerut revolt, the news of which had crated a 
crisis in the affairs. He writes, **The Panjab had been annexed 
to the British dominion only recently and it was difilcult to 
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foretell how the defeated Sikh Sardars and disbanded Sikh 
soldiers would react. The attitude of the Afghans, too, was 
of vital concern to the British.The Afghans might be temp¬ 

ted to take advantage of British embarrassment to try to regain 
the lost territory. The embers of the Jihad movement which 
Syed Ahmed of Rai Bareli had started were still aglow in the 
frontier and it was easy to fan them into a raging fire. Be¬ 
sides, there were turbulent elements among the tribes, for 
instance, the Ranghar on the western and the hillmen in the 
'eastern parts of the province. The people of Hissar, Rewari 
and Gurgaon were hostile”. Moreover, there was a fairly large 
concentration of the Bengal army in the Panjab and Peshawar 
areas. As such sufficient fuel was there for the fire of revolt to 
rage. But the rulers of Patiala, Jind, Nabha and Kapurthala, 
who had been steadfastly loyal to the British, even in the days 
of Ranjit Singh, remained “staunch in their support of the 
British” and not only guarded the line of communication to 
Delhi but also lent their army for the British cause. Gulab 
Singh of Kashmir had also been “cajoled into active allegi¬ 
ance”, and therefore sources of strength for the cause of free¬ 
dom were effectively blocked. The old Sikh nobility was rapidly 
decaying, and there was no class of landlords of the type of 
Awadh there to afford leadership to the disbanded Sikh sol¬ 
diery whose “appeals to the Panjab chiefs for support went 
unheeded”. Dost Muhammad, the ruler of Kabul, had been 
won over to the British cause by gold. Thus there was little 
prospect of general support to revolt; and though the regiments 
of the sepoy army ware restive and emissaries were moving 
from station to station, inciting them to mutiny, their will to 
revolt was broken by their being disarmed in the face of 
British rifles and guns. This bold action on the part of the 
administration there saved the situation for the British. There 
was no prospect of help from Delhi and there was no leader 
of the calibre of Firoz Shah or Nana to rouse the peasantry 
and ral y the disarmed sepoys. Nevertheless the 9th Irregular 
Ca^ airy and 26th Native Infantry rose in revolt; but before 
they could move far on the way to Delhi, they were surroun¬ 
ded by British troops and annihilated. The rising in Kulu 
hills also met with little success; and eTorts cf 14th, 2^h and 
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46th Native Infantry, which had escaped to Jammu hills from 
their stations at Jhelum, Sialkot and Mian Mir, also were 
crushed. Similarly the rising of Muslim class of Multan met 
with no success for they were surrounded by British troops 
and cut to pieces. In Sind also there was extreme dissatisfac¬ 
tion against its annexation, and a few chiefs combined to lead 
a revolt but it failed. Thus, though the fire of insurrection 
touched the provinces of Panjab and Sind, it could not lead to 
any substantial conflagration because of the vigilance of 
British authorities, large concentration of European troops and 
lack of organization which might have provoked the people 
and fanned their dissatisfaction into open revolt. 

Apart from the central block of Northern India, the spirit 
of revolt had also affected eastern India, Maratha country, the 
Deccan and South India, though except for Bihar, the momen¬ 
tum elsewhere was at low pitch. In Bihar, the first shot was 
fired by the sepoys in the Santhal Parganas when they attacked 
their officers. Soon the whole province was in open revolt, the 
inevitable sequence to simmering discontent and seditons 
activities. There were risings north of Ganga from Purnea 
in the east to Champaran in the west. South of the river, 
Bhagalpur and Gaya regions had also exhibited signs of revolt. 
But the main centre was the region of west Bihar comprising 
the districts of Patna, Arrah anfl Shahabad;and here leadership 
was provided by Babu Kunwar Singh of Jagdishpur and his 
brother Amar Singh. In consonance with the pattern elsewhere 
the beginning was made by the sepoy regiments at Danapur, 
and the insurgents moved to Arrah on their way to Delhi where 
Kunwar Singh joined them. The rising soon assumed *'the 
dignity of a national revolt” people, peasants and landlords, 
the entire civilian population as'such, making common cause 
with them. Both Hindus and Muslims were conspicuously 
engaged in fighting the British, the detested alien. Dr. Tara 
Chand writes : “Both the Maulvis and the Pandits encouraged 
the rebels...Both Rajput and Muslim zamindars joined their 
ranks. The Maulvis of Sadikpur, the heirs of Namdar Khan, 
the Zamindar of Narhad, and the Hindu and Muslim land¬ 
holders of Nawada, Jahanabad, Rajgir, Amarthu, Amane, etc., 
acted in concert”. The sepoys at Danapur “shouted slogans in 
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favour of the Padshah of belfai and proclaimed Kunwar Singh 
their cotiimander”. The events in Bihar were of immense 
importance to the cause of the revolt, for Pafna and Arrah 
commandied the route between Calcutta and the north; and if 
this line of communication were elfeetively intercepted it would 
be difficult for the British to send reinforcements to the north 
and crush the rebels. But lack of support from the bigger land¬ 
lords like the Maharajas of Darbhanga, Dumeraon and Natwa, 
as well as niounting pressure of British drms, Weakened resis¬ 
tance and the revolt was suppressed. But Kunwar Singh took 
active part in the affairs of Awadh, and when he died and his 
fort was taken, his hrUther joined the company of Nana Sahib 
and others ahd till 1859 continued desultory fighting. 

There was trouble for the British in Assam and Orissa as 
well. Tn the foriner h^aniram Datta, being chagrined with the 
Briti^ fefusal to restoi'e the former rule, tried to organise the 
revolt by raising Kahdarpeshwar Singh, grandson of the last 
ruler of Assaih, with the aid of the old nobility. But the il)I6t 
was divulged before it coiifd assume any serious proportions 
and the conspirators were arrested and hanged, or sentenced to 
various terrtis of imprisonment. In Orissa there was chrbnic 
discontent evidenced by various risings of the Chiefs of Goom- 
sur and Angul and the Khond jhsurrectiohs. Oriya zamindars 
had been ousted and the peasantry was hard hit by revenue 
raeasui^es and extortions by government underlings. In such a 
situation it was natural for the disaffected elements, who were 
numerous, to join hands when the revolt began elsewhere in 
1857. The rebellious ^epbys released Surendra and Ujjal Sahi, 
princes of Sambalpur, from their detention and challenged the 
authority of the foreign government under their leadership. 
The region around Sambalpur ‘‘passed temporarily into the 
hands of the insurgents”, and the struggle continued till 1862 
when Surendra Sahi surrendered. Sen believes that the two 
princes were prepared to surrender earlier if pardon was granted 
to them. But they commanded general support of landlords and 
ryots, biitside of Sambalpur, there was a rising of Savaras 
in Parlakiihedi led by Dandasena, and the Khonds also were 
in revolt. The insturrection in Orissa, however, for lack of 
support ahd coordination with the mainstream of revolt, could 
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not hope of success, and the British were able to suppress it. 
Quite close to that province, there were tribal risings in Chhota 
Nagpur also which affected the districts of Palamau, Hazari- 
bagh, Singhbtiuni, Manbhum and Sambalpur, and the British 
had a difficult task in restoring order there. 

Situation in Maharashtra and South India was also not free 
from anxiety for the alien rulers, and desultory risings occurred 
in Satara and Kolhapur regions. The end of Pcshwa’s rule had 
left a wave of sullen discontent and the activities of the Inam 
Commission had aggravated it. Then came the annexation of 
the state of Satara with the deposition of Pratap Sin;^, the last 
scion of Sivaji’s family. All his appeals and representations, 
including the despatch of his agent Rango Bapuji to England 
to plead with the Directors, proved of no avail; and strong 
resentment was felt in Maratha circles. Similarly, the ruler of 
Kolhapur was offended by the imposition of heavy indemnity 
for the rising of 1844 and he too “smarted under a sense of 
frustration and grievance”. There is evidence of a plot hatched 
by Rango Bapuji to expel the British and place Shahu on the 
Satara gaddi. He collected Ramoshi and Koli recruits, “gained 
some adherents among the Maratha Sardars” and got offers of 
support from many quarters. It is mentioned that Man Singhs 
a Rajput soldier, “was chosen as a messenger to obtain support 
of the sepoy regiments’,. But “unfortunately, the plot was 
betrayed and the conspirators were put to death”. Neverthe¬ 
less the sepoy regiments were in turmoil and on the news of 
Nana Sahib’s rising in Kanpur, revolted and tried to capture 
Kolhapur in which they failed. So also attempts at insurrec¬ 
tion’ in Belgaum were nipped in the bud. Similarly the endea¬ 
vours of the chief of Norgund and the Desais of Sawantwadi 
proved fruitless. The planned revolt of three Indian regiments 
in Bombay also was detected and suppressed before it could 
break out. Owing to “lack of concerted action” and the absence 
of close contact with the centre of revolt in Northern India 
the outbreak in Maratha country, as Tara Cand puts it, 
“remained a minor episode confined mainly to a few chiefs, 
landholders and some north Indian sepoys”. Similarly in the 
Nizam’s dominions, despite strong revolutionary sentiment and 
sympathy witt the Mughal ru ler, owirg to the opposition of 
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the Nizam and his Prime Minister Salar Jung, no serious sign 
of revolt was visible. In the Presidency of Madras, and Mysore 
also discontent was there in an acute form and the Muslim 
popultaion was enthused by the events in Delhi. Rebels were 
active all over the province and sepoys of the Bengal army were 
endeavouring ‘*to tamper with other sepoys and excite mistrust 
and dislike towards our Government by false and malevolent 
rumours’*. But the Madras Government was vigilant and 
suppressed all ‘‘sporadic outbreaks”. Yet it will be difficult to 
deny the existence of disaffection against foreign rule in the 
southern territories also. 

It will be evident from this brief review of the events of 1857 
and 1858 that the spirit of revolt was universal throughout 
India and every part of it in a big or small measure was convul¬ 
sed by the storm which was at its height in the Gangetic plains. 
The epicentre of the earthquake was in the Delhi-Patna region 
where its main leadership was concentrated, but its tremours 
were felt everywhere growing feebler at the periphery. The 
British authorities were fully conscious of the magnitude of the 
crisis which had almost uprooted their empire in India, and 
in subduing the revolt resorted to unprecedented savagery in 
the traditions of colonialism. They realized that it was no 
mere mutiny of the sepoys but a revolt of the people, a “natio¬ 
nal revolt”, as Disraeli characterized it, in which both the 
civilians and sepoys were involved and whose purpose was to 
uproot foreign rule. It was this appreciation which made the 
Englishman wild in his endeavours to subdue the risings. 
Indiscriminately men gnd women of the villages and towns 
through which the British forces marched were massacred, and 
to terrorise them corpses dangled from tree branches on the 
route. All leaders when apprehended were punished after 
mock trials with death or severe imprisonment. Considerable 
landed property was confiscated later to be distributed among 
those who helped the foreigner or had given protection to the 
Englishmen in their hour of difficulty. Many talukdaris and 
zamindaris thus changed ownership in Awadh. British soldiers 
also resorted to the plunder of palaces and houses of the rich 
in Delhi and Lucknow and wherever treasures were available. 
The Emperor was deposed and exiled and princes hanged. This 
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was a reprisal which the freedom fighters merited in the eyes of 
the victors. The vanquished were thoroughly beaten and 
suffered the inevitable fate. Retribution was thorough, venge¬ 
ance was complete; and nothing was spared to kill the instinct 
to revolt, the desire for freedom. The suppression of the 
revolt rivetted the fetters of bondage which capped the eventa 
of the past century. 

It may be pertinent to ask, in this context, why the revolt 
failed to achieve its purpose. Its defeat was in the logic of 
events. In a combat of arms the most vital factor is the quality 
of weapons and the calibre of leadership. In both these elements 
the vanquished were markedly inferior to the victors. The sepoys 
were armed with the superseded rifles where they were success¬ 
ful in wresting them from the arsenals, otherwise they possessed 
the old muskets which were no match to the new Enfield rifles 
and other superior arms of the European troops. In artillery, 
however, the relative strength of the opposing forces was most 
observable. The Indians had fever guns and of inferior calibre, 
and their stock of ammunition was woefully meagre. Old guns 
had been dug up and connon was manufactured in improvised 
foundries; but they were no match to the advanced artillery of 
the British army; and it was artillery which demolished fortres¬ 
ses and swept away the ranks of infantry in various encounters. 
In Delhi, Lucknow, Bareilly oi" elsewhere it was the superiority 
of weapons, the greater fire power of the European troops 
which won the battles for them, and the Indians had no chance 
of success against this potential of their enemy. But more than 
the arms, it was inilitary leadership which stood in contrast on 
the two sides. The Indian forces were commanded by erstwhile 
Subedars or Jamadars of the Bengal sepoy regiments who had 
little knowledge of the science of strategy or tactics. Even the 
leaders like Khan Sahib, Tatya Tope, Bakht Khan or Kunwar 
Singh had little professional training and were unfamiliar with 
the developments in Europe in these arts. Poor knowledge of 
strategy may account for the disaster in Delhi, ^vhere the 
Indians never resorted to the technique of development of the 
opposing forces which might easily have been surrounded on 
all sides on the Ridge, when it was numerically weak, and 
though they fought with heroism did not attack the British 
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from tiieir rear. Tlien alsd their intetligence sy^tein was weak 
which prevented titem from pressing hard when the enemy was 
feeble after a battle. They also failed to intercept the line of 
communication with Punjab which brought disaster on them, 
for this open route enabled the British to reinforce their troops 
in Delhi. Similar was the case in Lucknow or elsewhere. As 
against the lack of knowledge and experience of Indian com* 
mand, on the other side were professional soldiers fully sup¬ 
ported by arms and ammunition and led by a central command 
organisation. Whereas the Indians fought disjointed actions in 
various localities, with little co-ordination between the forces, 
the British army moved with mechanical efficiency, each move 
being mutually supported by the other which helped it to sup¬ 
press the revolt from one town to another. The Indians were 
perhaps unware of the importance of the route which connected 
Calcutta with Northern India, otherwise it is difficult to explain 
the urge everywhere for march to Delhi, leaving places like 
Patna, Arrah, Banaras, Allahabad and Kanpur comparatively 
weakly defended. This route being open and the gates for entry 
into India, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in British hands, the 
movement of reinforcement and supplies from En^and to affec¬ 
ted spots was considerably facilitated. The Indians had to de¬ 
pend on their depleted resources and improvision, but fOr the 
British ehtire manpower and economic wealth of England was 
readily available, which when thrown into the scale was natur¬ 
ally to turn the balance in their favour. Another factor which 
made for the collapse of the Indian cause was the presence of 
elements within the country which offered valuable support 
at the most critic.'il time to^he British rulers. No major Indian 
prince threw himself into the revolt, and many landlords and 
businessmen gave them shelter and supplied them with neces¬ 
sary supplies. Then the provinces of Bengal and Madras 
remained relatively quiet, and the new educated middle class, 
conscious of the richness of European heritage and influenced 
by the call of self interest, not only kept aloof but gave moral 
support to the alien ruler. ’ It is true vernacular press helped to 
fan the spirit of revolt and spread sedition ; but in the cities 
like Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, where political power was 
poised and the public of which mattered, there was lack of 
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enthusiasm for the rndian cause. In such a situation, the 
failure of the revolt was inevitable and not unforeseen. Dr. 
Tara Chand has rightly observed : “There was no plan of cam¬ 
paign, no real understanding of the enormity of the task, no 
appreciation of the strategic needs, no regular supply of funds 
and ammunition of war. Neither the organisation of govern¬ 
ment nor fighting arm measured up to the requirements 
of the situation. There were many rebellions, but no overall 
scheme Of which they could become subsidiary parts united to 
achieve the common goal”. Hence despite “heroic sacrifices”, 
the result was the defeat of ttbel forces and inevitable tetribu- 
tion which followed. 

To sum up, the great rising of 1857 was a political revolt 
motivated by the urge for freedom from foreign yoke and the 
universal discontent which were its consequence. That every 
class had rea'son for disaffection is borne out by tlic proclama¬ 
tions issued by Bahadur Shah and the focal leaders m Rufael- 
khand, Awadh and kanpur. The proclamation or Tshtahar- 
nama of 25fh August 1857, issued in the naTne of the Emperor 
of Delhi, was a comprehensive document exposing the grieven- 
ces of various classes of the Indian community and calling 
upon them to offer united resistance to the British government 
under the standard of the Mughal Emperor. It began with 
the words, “It is well known to all, that in this age the people 
of Hindustan, both Hindus and Mohammadans, are being 
ruined under the tyranny and oppression of the infidel and 
treacherous English”. The proclamation referred were to the 
sufferings of the zamindars who subjected to exorbitant 
revenue demands in every settlement which “have disgraced 
and ruined several zamindars by putting up their estates to 
public action for arrears of rent”, as also costly litigation, 
stamp duty and sundry taxes have ruined them. Regarding 
merchants it mehtioned the fact of their exclusion from pro¬ 
fitable inland trade because “the infidel and treacherous British 
Government have monopolized the trade of all the fine and 
valuable merchandise, such as indigo, cloth, and the other 
articles of shipping, leaving only the trade of trifles to the 
people, and even in this they are not without their share of the 
profits which they secure by means of customs and stamp 
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fees...so that the people have merely a trade in name**. Then 
public servants were exhorted to join the Indian cause for under 
British rule *‘the natives employed in the civil and military 
services, have little respect, low pay, and no manner of influ¬ 
ence; and all the posts of dignity and emolument in both the 
departments, are exclusively bestowed on Englishmen**. The 
highest to which a soldier could attain was the post of Subadar 
with a salary of 70 rupees and the civilian to the post of Suddar 
Ala*’ fetching a salary of rupees 500 per month. The Emperor 
promised to all of them better employment under the Indian 
government. Then the artisans were reminded of the fact 
*'that the Europeans, by the introduction of English articles 
into India, have thrown the weavers, the cotton dressers, 
the carpenters, the blacksmiths and the shoemakers, out of 
employ, and have engrossed their occupations, so that every 
description of native artisan has been reduced to beggary**. 
So also was there appeal to the learned men and religious- 
leaders whose economic and social status had suffered under 
an unsympathetic foreign rule. All these classes were exhorted 
to align themselves with the cause of revolution which offered 
them prospects of a happy life. It is evident from this procla¬ 
mation, as many others issued at the time, that the fight was 
directed against foreign domination which had been responsi¬ 
ble for various ills, economic, polKical and social, under which 
the people were then groaning. The Indian princes were 
directed to join the Emperor and a revolutionary government 
was established under a constitution based on the rudiment 
of democratic organisation. In Lucknow also a similar 
government was formed and so also in Bareilly, Banda or 
Jhansi in which both cifil and military elements were 
represented. And the proclamations which were issued 
there lay stress on the danger to the religion of the people 
which, as Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly wrote, the English 
were trying to destroy by “systematic contrivances*’. The 
proclamation of Birjis Qadr in Lucknow called upon both- 
Hindus and Musalmans to fight under his banner for the pro¬ 
tection of religion, honour, life and property, which ‘*are safe 
under a native government”, but violated by the British. 
Similarly Firoz Shah and Nana Sahib called upon the people 
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of both faiths to unite to extricate Christianity from India 
and save their religion endangered by British actions. The 
impulse motivating revolt was pre-eminently political, the 
supersession of foreign rule, but religious sentiments were 
moused to excite the people who have always been influenced by 
the instinct of preservation of faith. The economic sufferings, 
the humiliating treatment of the Indians in their own home, the 
loss of power, position and prestige of the chiefs and the 
glaring inequality in civil and military employment to which 
the Indians were subjected, had predisposed the people to 
.opposition against British rule. The fear of Christianisation 
added f|^el to the fire and the cartridge incident was exploited 
to unite the army with the civilian conspiracy and bring about 
the great revolt in the summer of 1857. 

It may be now pertinent to examine the character of the 
mighty rising, whether it was a mere mutiny of the sepoys 
Joined by others subsequently or it was a war for independence 
engineered by the leading political elemen ts in the country, in 
which the people and the sepoy army fought shoulder to 
shoulder against their national enemy, the British. It was a 
fashion with British historians to emphasise the initiative 
taken by the sepoys and term the rising as a mutiny ,* and 
many Indian historians have followed suit. There is no doubt 
that the sepoy regiments were in the forefront of the fight and 
with them the beginnings of the revolt came. British writers 
have also attached undue significance to the cartridge incident 
and are inclined to presume that if the authorities had resolved 
the issue with tact, the revolt would not have come about. 
Even Sen is prone to attach greater importance to this aspect 
. nd does not believe that there was any concerted plan. He 
writes, **No regiment was prepared to use the obnoxious 
ammunition first. They were waiting to see what others 
would do. The deliberate indiscretion of Colonel Carmichael 
Smyth caused the outbreak at Meerut. The news spread from 
■station to station and the disarming of unoffending, nay, 
actively loyal regiments did the rest...But precautionary and 
punitive measures and open manifestation of distrust on the 
part of the officers left the sepoys no alternative but to rise 
in arms”. He further emphasises the view that “It (revolt) had 
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its origin in sepoy discontent and derived its strengt|i from the 
widespread disaffection among the civil population. The bulk of 
the army came to harm by the persistent policy of rendering 
them harmless.” This theory leaves little room to believe in the 
possibility of any conspiracy organised by Nana Sahib and 
others, for Sen clings to the story of B^adur Shah, Nana 
Sahib or Lakshmi Bai being burled into the current of in- 

surrection by fear of violence to their person and show of 
physical force by the sepoys to compel their participation in 

their cause. It will, however, be evident from the foregoing 
account that the loyalty of the sepoys to their employers had 
been undermined by a subtle propaganda among them of 
threat to their religion apd working on their instinA of self 
interest which was menaced by the economy measures and the 
revenue and taxation policies of the government, which were 
causing deprivation and mi sery among their l^ith and kin, the 
peasants and landlords. The nightly meetings, movement of 
emissaries from regiment to regiment and the spurt of reli¬ 
gious activities in the lines, prove beyond doubt contact bet¬ 
ween the sepoys and leaders of conspiracy outside. The fact 
that the pattern of insurrection everywhere was the s^pe, and 
the sepoys when they Ijia^l eliminated their ofSpers took to the 
march to Delhi, would Ippd credence to the oppowte that 
the sepoy was working in unison with civilian elements and 
had made common cause with his countrymen. This would 
not lead to the conclusion that ”the movement began as a 
mutiny but it was not everywhere confined to the army”, but 
the contrary assumption that, the army was n^amly the spear¬ 
head of revolt which was* a popular outburst of disafieetion 
against the foreign government would be more to the point. 

Dr. Tara Chand also does not consider it appropriate “to 
give the designation of mutiny to the events of 1^57”. He 
argues that while the “army was abundantly involved in the 
revolt”, “the outbreak was not confined to the army. Nor 
was it a mutiny in the ordinary sense of the term, that is, a 
defiance of the establisned pattern of deference and obedience 
to constituted authority. Its causes were deeper than those 
involved in usual breaches of military discipline”, which have 
been outlined earlier. He his quoted Disraeli, Ellenborough, 
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JuSitin McCarthy, Charks Ball and many others to show that 
in England at the time its true character was appreciated by 
many statesmen and writers. T o Disraeli it was “one of those 
great events which form epochs in the history of mankind** 
while Ellenborough regarded hostilities in Awadh having 
“rather the character of legitimate war than that of rebellion”. 
McCarthy called it “a rebellion of the native races against 
English power. It was not by any means a purely military 
mutiny. It was a combination of military grievances, 
national hatred and religious fanaticism against the English 
occupation of India”. It was “the rebellion of a whole people” 
as Charles Ball put it. Even Canning did not fall to call it a 
rebelliou, fomented “by Brahmans on religious pretences, and 
by others for political motives.” 

The sepioy rose under inspiration from outside to champion 
the cause of the people and provided the military wing of the 
revolt without which it could not materialise. The mainsprings 
of the revolt did not lie in the grievances of the sepoy but in 
the universal discontent and feelings of hostility to a foreign 
government whose policies and administrative measures had 
ii^ured the sentiments of the ruled and demolished faith, if 
any, in its beneficence. As every class was hit hard by govem- 
niental action, the universality of the sentiment of disaffection 
and revolt was a foregone conclusion. All classes joined it,, 
though not all the people, for in war it is only a few who bear 
arms, but the active or passive sympathy of the vast majority 
of the population was clearly evident. Against the fond hope 
of the British that Hindus and Muslims would stand apart from 
each other, in 1857 the two communities everywhere made 
common cause against the hated foreigner. The absence of 
communal hostility at the time of Id in Delhi or Lucknow 
astonished the British who were conlhdent of a fissure between 
them. Then also the peasantry did not stand aloof from the 
landlords and local chiefs and provided recruits for the rebel 
army. Every village in Awadh witnessed the whole hearted 
cooperation of the tenants and artisans, and Awadh was no 
exception, for the same phenomenon was observed in Ruhel- 
khand and Bundelkhand and elsewhere. It cannot be denied, 
however, that many landlords afforded shelter to the Europeans 
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in their calamity and some princes and chiefs rendered them 
effective assistance. But whdn many had performed their 
humanitarian obligations, they did not desist from taking up 
arms against the British army. It was, however, in the cities of 
Bengal and the towns of Madras and Bombay that the new 
olite, the western educated middle class, remained unaffected 
•by the wave of disaffection and hostility, for its class interest 
triumphed over its sense of national freedom. But the rest of 
the Indian community by its active participation or passive 
cooperation helped to swell the stream of revolt. Dr. Tara 
Chand believes that “the uprising of 1857 was a general move¬ 
ment of the traditional elite of the Muslims and Hindus— 
princes, landholders, soldiers, scholars and theologians”. “The 
Emperor of Delhi, the king of Oudh, some Nawabs and Rajas, 

talukdars, Zamindars, the soldiers.and the maulvis., 

comprised the main body of the rebels”. Practically all these 
participated in it. “The chiefs and landlords constituted the 
leadership of the rebellious host; the regular and irregular 
troops of the East India Company and of the provinces its 
fighting arms ; and their dependents and peasants the camp 
followers”. It was a truly national composition ; and in a 
period when no alternative leadership had emerged, it is these 
so-called feudal elements, the princes and the landlords, who 
provided leadership to the common people and were so res¬ 
pected. In that sense it will be difficult to agree with the view 
that the revolt was only a feudal rising in the interest of 
medieval traditions and systems against a modern society pro¬ 
jected by the Englishfmen. 

Apart from the comprehensive class composition of the 
revolt, in spatial terms also, the movement of 1857 was univer¬ 
sal in its nature comprehending every region of India within its 
purview. Risings had occurred in every part of the country 
from Peshawar to Madras, from Gujarat to Assam. Its main 
centre was, however, the central block comprising Bihar, 
North-West Province, Awadh, Eastern Punjab, Rajputana, and 
Central India. Maratha country and the Nizam’s dominion 
did also not remain unffected. It is this comprensiveness 
which gives the impression of its being a national revolt against 
foreign rule, primarily motivated by the desire for fr^dom. 
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The end of alien rule was the essential object, the chief purpose 
and in this sense that the revolt of 1857 may be termed a 
national war for freedom, though the sentiments of nationalism 
in the modern sense had not taken deep roots in the soil of 
Tndia at the moment. The urge was political though religion 
was invoked to rouse the people to a pitch of frenzy compatible 
with the needs of the situation. 

The revolt of 1857 sounded the death knell of the East 
India Company for when prospects of peace were in sight the 
British Parliament transferred the governance of India to; 
British Crown, making it directly the responsibility of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In the place of the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, sole authority of control over the 
Government of India was vested in a Secretary of State who 
was a member of the British Cabinet. There was little apparent^ 
change in the constitution of the government in India, except 
that the Governor-General was made Viceroy also to function 
on behalf of the British Crown in its relationship with' the 
Indian Princes. Thus the merchant Company which had ruled 
India for a century now became defunct for all the evils of 
administration were attributed to its wrong policies. Parlia'* 
ment was now directly to superintend the government of India. 
But these superficial changes mad*; little difference in the nature 
of foreign rule which grew more imperialistic in its character. 
Also the revolt left a bitterness in the relations between the 
rulers and the ruled and for many years British officers conti¬ 
nued to be vindictive in their attitude towards the people. The 
Indians also were slow to forget the tyranny and cruelty with 
which the revolt was suppressed, and for some time violence 
marked the behaviour of many sections. But it was evident to 
the discerning that violence, the use of force, was no remedy 
for the ills of India, and freedom coulcj not be achieved by the 
archaic methods of rebellion, and therefore a new technique of 
non-violent revolution was developed which ultimately led to 
the freedom of the country from foreign yoke. The end of the 
revolt made bondage of Tndia complete and the rulers took all 
steps to consolidate their hold. But at the same time the 
march of freedom continued its slow and constant rhythm. 
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